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quite 23 per cent. The discrepancy between 3.3 cents and 11 


: cents, or, in other words, between 23 per cent and 100 per cent 
It is perhaps unnecessary to prove that Senator js quite material; in other words, an error of 7.7 cents per 
Capper and his clan have no regard for truth in their bushel is of some importance, representing as it does $115.50 


i : per car of 1,500 bushels, and would undoubtedly give the wheat 
pro-farmer-anti-railroad propaganda but, nevertheless, producer an erroneous impression. 
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general impressions. We give one proof. 21.3 cents to Chicago as against 18.3 cents five years ago, an 
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bushel and the freight rate was about 22 cents. He ex- 


Under date of Sept. 1, A. L. Nichols, managing 
editor of the western edition of Capper’s Weekly, wrote 
to Mr. Spens as follows: 


. In the absence of Senator Capper your letter of August 
pressed the opinion that the farmer should be relieved 24, making correction of the statement of rate on wheat from 
P ; the heart of Kansas to Chicago, was referred to me. We are 
of some part of the transportation cost. 


making the correction in current issue of Capper’s Weekly with 
That was what was said for public consumption such explanation of circumstances that will make the matter 
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pended. 
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expert we should have no trouble keeping him busy. 
In Capper’s Weekly of August 18 was published And this is the correction, under the heading, “Not 
the following: 


Quite So Bad as Shown,” that was published by Cap- 
: It takes 22 cents a bushel to ship 80-cent wheat from the pers Weekly: 
eart of Kansas to Chicago, leading grain market of the country. . , : 
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— $9 to $10 to ship a 5-cent Texas steer to the same stock- ;) ship $2 wheat from the same locality to the same market. 
But railway publicity agents continue to tell the public a The traffic department of the Burlington Railroad takes excep- 
reduction in freight moor voull mean little or nothing to the tion to these figures. The present freight rate on a bushel of 
country’s hard-pressed farmers. wheat from the heart of Kansas to Chicago is 21.3 cents, the 
Burlington’s traffic department reports, and was 18.3 cents 5 
Under date of August 24, C. E. Spens, vice presi- years ago instead of 11 cents. Doubtless the figures of the 
dent ithe CB d Ss Cc traffic department are correct. Figuring rail rates is an Einstein 
0 e and Q., wrote to Senator Capper as_ process to a layman as well as for some station agents. We 
follows: willingly make the correction. Will the Burlington through 
its publicity department do as much with regard to Senator 
The issue of your paper-—“Capper’s Weekly”—for August Capper’s crop-waste figures, showing the result of high freight 
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GULF, MOBILE & NORTHERN RAILROAD 


AND CONNECTIONS 





Quick and Dependable 
Transportation 


“via G. M. & N.” 


in conjunction with unexcelled port facilities of 
Gulfport, Mobile and New Orleans 
provides for the BETTER handling of all 
classes of freight. 


Fast, Re zular and Coordinated schedules via Shreveport 
and Ne Orleans gateways to and from Southwestern 
territory and Southern WTalifornia points. 


TRAFFIC AGENCIES: 













Chicago, IIl. Kansas City, Mo. 

E. L. Mountfort, A. T.M. W. H. Askew, D.F.A. 
Detroit, Mich. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. J. Bessolo, D. F. A. W. K. Ycung, C.A. 
St. Louis, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. 

W. O. Lewis, D. F.A. M. Lamon, D. F. A. 
Los Angeles and San Francisco New Orleans, La. 

M. F. Smith, P. C. A. J. O. Gaither, D. F.A. 


Mobile, Ala. 
J. A. JACKSON, Ass’t Traffic Manager 


(In charge of Imports and Exports) 
W. R. Butler, D. F. A. 
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“Give the G.M.& N. a Chance to Serve You” 



















TRY THE TRACTION 


Constant striving for improvement in freight 
service and facilities has brought this carrier to 
the attention of the shippers. Freight rates in 
all directions. Our aim is not merely to satisfy, 
but to ship a little quicker and a little better. 





















TRAFFIC REPRESENTATIVES: 















Walter H. Wylie, Traffic Manager, Peoria Life Bldg.......... Peoria, Ill. 
Elmer E. Kester, Asst. Traffic Manager, Peoria Life Bldg...... Peoria, Il. 
W. H. Blair, Chief of Tariff. Bureau, Peoria Life Bldg....... «Peoria, Ill. 
H. C. Leutert, General Agent, 12th St. and Lucas Ave..... St. Louis, Mo. 
E. L. McKee, General Agent, 9th and Adams Sts........ Springfield, Ill. 
P. M. Saylor, General Agent, Walnut and Washington Sts.....Peoria, Il. 
Henry Johnston, General Agent, Madison St........... Bloomington, III. 


L. C. Bundy, General Agent, Van Dyke and Cerro Gordo Sts..Decatur, II. 
G. W. Manley, General Agent, Neil St. and University Ave..Champaign, II. 






J. E. Dillon, General Agent, Vermilion St................... Danville, Ill. 
W. H. Evans, Industrial Agents, Chicago St...............00- Lincoln, Il. 
E. D. Forde, General Agent, 312 Park Bldg.............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chas. F. Beach, General Agent, 703 Free Press Bldg........ Detroit, Mich. 
J. E. Walker, General Agent, 306 Flour Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


D. R. Peck, General Agent, Room 882, 208 So. La Salle St....Chicago, Ill. 


Illinois Traction System 
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September 22, 1923 


rates, proof of. which we published when challenged by the 
Burlington. 


Nuf sed. 





CAMPBELL AND FOURTH SECTION 

There is considerable criticism of the action of the 
Commission in placing Commissioner Campbell in charge 
of the inquiry into the administration of the fourth sec- 
tion, which inquiry is being conducted by the Commis- 
sion under the Senate resolution offered by Senator 
Gooding. The criticism is based on the well-known fact 
of Commissioner Campbell’s advocacy of the inter- 
mountain point of view with respect to the fourth section 
—an advocacy which he has not abated since he became 
a member of the Commission. The argument is that 
he should no more be placed in charge of this inquiry 
than should a judge be permitted to sit on the bench in 
a case in which he is known to have a bias, or with 
which he had been identified, on one side or the other 
before he came to the bench. 

There are some considerations, however, that tend 
to override this argument. In the first place, Commis- 
sioner Campbell, while conducting this inquiry—though 
he could, of course, do many things, if he were so dis- 
posed, to make a record favorable to the cause he es- 
pouses—is not sitting as the judge. He is merely acting 
as an examiner and the Commission will have to sit in 
judgment. His presence will have a tendency to act as 
a red rag to those who oppose a rigid fourth section. 
He could not, if he would, prevent full exposition, by the 
railroads, of their justification for each application. The 
minute he objected to anything going in, an objection 
could be noted, and, under the rules of the Commission, 
he would have to submit to the Commission the question 
whether the matter offered should or should not be re- 
ceived. While he is presiding, he has no greater power 
than an examiner. Protest against Campbell would give 
the advocates of a rigid fourth section excuse for saying 
that any other man who might be substituted for him 
was as prejudiced on the other side. It would also make 


Campbell a martyr in the eyes of the inter-mountain 
people. | 4 lhe 
We think it is perhaps fair to say that Commissioner 
Campbell, conscious of his bias for the rigid long-and- 
Short haul idea, would be inclined to lean backward in 
his determination to give the majority a fair show in 
making up the record. His vote in the Commission, of 
course, will be cast in favor of a rigid application of the 
law, just as it has been ever since he has been a member. 
Unless some of the commissioners who have been voting 
against Campbell change their ideas the majority will be 
against him on this case, as it has been on others. 

This case is one in which the Commission is making 
an inquiry as to what its administration of the fourth 
Section has been like. It is in the nature of a prosecu- 
tion of the Commission by the Senate, akin to the one 
that was created when the Senate required the Com- 
mission to'investigate the Countiss bureau. 

If Campbell presides, the rigid fourth section sena- 
tors will not be able to say the record was made up by 
friendly hands so as to enable the Commission to make 
4 report justifying what it had done.. We are assuming, 
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of course, that the Commission will stand up for what it 
has done in administering the section and will tell the 
Senate that it has carried out the law in good faith. 
Inasmuch as fourth section relief has been granted within 
the year, over the Gulf-Atlantic routes of the S. P. and 
Santa Fe, it is hardly likely that the Commission, as a 
result of this inquiry into its own acts, will tell the 
Senate it has been foolish, even if Campbell tried to make 
a lop-sided record. . 

Perhaps those who are opposed to a rigid fourth 
section ought to be rather thankful that Campbell was 
made to take a job where he will have to listen to the 
other side, which he did not have to do when he was an 
attorney for Spokane, although, as a commissioner, he 
has voted exactly as he talked as attorney for Spokane. 

There is no doubt as to his position in this matter 
and he has not tried to make a secret of it, even since 
his appointment to the Commission. He was avowedly 
appointed by President Harding, in order to give repre- 
sentation to western agricultural interests, as distin- 
quished from the interests of the middle west, or prairie 
section. It was generally understood that he was ap- 
pointed as a representative of the inter-mountain in- 
terests, but if any statement to that effect was ever made 
by President Harding or anyone else in authority, we 
do not now recall it. 

At the hearing before the Senate committee on in- 
terstate commerce, March 13, 1918, Commissioner Camp- 
bell, then attorney for the Spokane Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, in the course of an all day discussion of the fourth 
section, its history, the history of Spokane’s fight against 
permission to make rates at the more distant points lower 
than those at intermediate points, advocating the Poin- 
dexter bill, said: 

In 1910 I was one of a committee sent down here to Congress 
—Senator Poindexter was then in the House—to undertake to 
have an absolute long and short haul bill passed. I spent some 
time here, and I believe that I am in a position to express at 
least what I believe was the intent of Congress when that bill 
was passed. I firmly believe that when the amendment of 1910 
was made it was the intent of Congress to say that the fourth 
section should be absolute, except in special cases they were 
relieved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. I believe 
those special cases were intended to mean that where a com- 
munity would be subjected to hardship, that those exceptions 
could be exercised for the purpose of relieving that community. 
It is probably. true that an enforcement of an absolute long and 
short haul clause might, to a limited extent, work a hardship upon 
some communities, but it will be very limited, and I think that 
was the thought this was intended to cover. It was not intended, 
I am positive, that the railroads should make a wholesale appli- 
cation for relief from the fourth section and be relieved in whole- 
sale, and to show just how that worked I want to call your at- 
tention to the fact that in June, 1917, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in the case’which is to be finished on Friday, Spo- 
kane Merchants’ Association case, held that there were 115 items 
which had never been subject to water competition, or were not 
now subject to water competition, and yet by the wholesale relief 
given to the carriers, in spite of our constant objection for eight 
years, we have suffered the same discrimination on those 115 
items as on every other item of the tariff. 

The tenor of his testimony was to the effect that, by 
reason of the relief, the carriers were sacrificing millions 
in revenue, giving the coast cities a preference and un- 
justly discriminating against Spokane and the other in- 
termediate territory because the rates they maintained at 
the intermediate points were unreasonable in and of 
themselves. In his eyes, the way the Commission ad- 
ministered the fourth section proviso, permitting relief, 


was acrime. That idea of its being a crime he put before 
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the same committee in a hearing June 10, 1919. 
he said: 

“The fact of the matter is that as the law now stands 
the railroads have it in their power to create discrimina- 
tions which are the vilest that can possibly happen to 
any community, and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will allow it to be done.” 

Senator Poindexter interrupting: “In other words, 
the inter-mountain people had been taxed their share to 
construct the Panama Canal, and then, when it was 
finished, they were taxed again because it was in oper- 
ation.” 

“Absolutely,” said Campbell. He estimated that the 
inter-mountain people paid $25,000,000 extra freight, after 
the Commission had taken judicial notice that the com- 
petition via the Canal had ceased before the rates were 
changed. He said that only those having a selfish in- 
terest opposed the bill, except in the case of the man who 
spoke for the fruit growers of California. Campbell said 
he had said that there were no fourth section violations 
so far as their traffic was concerned, but yet he was 
against the bill. 

Mr. Campbell told the committee that one of the 
highest officials of the Railroad Administration had told 
him that if he, the official, were permitted to raise the 
unduly low rates, so-called competitive rates, such raising 
would give the Railroad Administration $150,000,000 a 
year more in revenue, without hurting any one. Camp- 
bell said he asked him why he did not raise the rates and 
that the man replied: “Mr. Campbell, the interests would 
holler so loudly that we would not dare to do it.” 


In part 





DILLON ATTACKS RADICALS 


“If farmers direct their attacks against railroads and 
freight rates it is because radical politicians have led them to 
believe these rates are the chief cause of their present troubles, 
which it is very easy to show is not true,” said Charles Dillon, 
assistant to the chairman of the Western Railways’ Committee 
on Public Relations, speaking September 21 before the Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, Chamber of Commerce. “These radicals misquote 
federal laws; are adroit in juggling figures, ingenious in select- 
ing a prosperous group which they describe as characteristic 
of all railroads, and tell their audiences that the low price of 
wheat is due entirely to freight rates, but carefully ignore the 
higher prices of corn and wool and cotton and tobacco. It is 
politicians who are misleading the farmers of certain sections 
into supporting forces and legislative measures certain, if suc- 
cessful, to do them and the whole country vastly more harm 
than any one now supposes—permanent harm to cure a tem- 
porary condition.” He continued as follows: 


The leading farmers’ 


4 organizations are opposed to government 
ownership of railroads. 


They understand this question about as 
well as any one. They had some experience with it during the war. 
What, then, do farmers want? O, E. Bradfute, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, says they “demand cheap and 
adequate transportation which will move the products of the farms 
when they should be moved.” President Bradfute is absolutely right. 
He describes precisely the kind of transportation the railroad ex- 
ecutives wish very much to maintain; but they have little hope of 
doing it in the future if the people’s representatives are to go on 
increasing railroad taxes; if wages and other operating costs are 
to continue mounting higher and higher, while the prices of equip- 
ment and materials and supplies show no inclination to come down. 

There is a constant demand for lower rates, principally on 
wheat. In 1913 wheat sold down to 80% cents, and the freight rate 
from Fort Dodge to Chicago was 9 cents a bushel. Today it sells 
for $1.01 to $1.03 a bushel, about 21 to 22 cents higher than 10 years 
ago, and the rate is 13 cents a_ bushel, Fort Dodge to Chicago— 
four cents more than in 1913. After paying the freight bill against 
which he complains today the farmer is much better off than he 
was ten years ago. 


Corn sold down to 46% cents in 1913 and the rate to Chicago 
from Fort Dodge was 7 cents a bushel. Now the market price for 
corn is from 85 to 90 cents, nearly double the quotation of ten 
years ago and the rate is only 12 cents a bushel, four cents more 
than in 1913. Corn went up to 78% cents in 1913, but the rate of 7 
cents a bushel was not advanced. Oats and rye and beef-steers; 
hogs, lambs, wool, all are higher than one year ago, and the rate has 
been lowered on every one of the list. 

It is not easy to see how further reductions in rates are prac- 
ticable at present. Indeed, so far as western lines are concerned, 
it is no exaggeration to say that under present conditions the pres- 
ent rates are not high enough. And this condition cannot rightfully 
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be attributed to anything the railroads have done or neglected to do, 
It is due to the present high wages and other operating costs and 
to high taxes for which the management of the railways are not 
responsible. These high costs can be paid in only one way, ang 
this is with money from freight and passenger rates. 

Our railroads have made a remarkable record, this year, through 
increased efficiency in management, economy in operation, and by 
pledging the future to provide new equipment and repair the old, 
They have handled more business than ever was handled in the 
same period in the history of railroads. Twelve times in the present 
year the weekly loadings of revenue freight have exceeded a million 
cars, and in eight of the twelve weeks the total surpassed the 
previous high record of October 15, 1920, when 1,018,539 cars were 
loaded. This immense business made more trains necessary, more 
men and higher payrolls. Despite the enormous traffic, a car short- 
age of 179,000 a year ago, has been changed to a surplus of 67,000 
ears the first of this month. : 

But this condition has its disadvantages. The moving of more 
than 33 million cars of freight in 35 weeks, compared with 25,750,000 
in the same. period of 1921, has created the impression, perhaps 
naturally, that the railroads are enjoying unexampled prosperity, 
Such a belief is unfair to our western lines. If these roads, rep- 
resenting about 56 per cent of the total mileage of the country, 
had earned a net return in the first six months of 1923 at an annual 
rate of 5% per cent, which the government has declared a “fair 
return,’”’ it would have amounted to something more than $182,000,. 
000. But they actually earned only $133,000,000 which was at the rate 
of 4.2 per cent a year, nearly 50 million dollars less in the six 
months. 

Why have western roads done so poorly in comparison with the 
eastern and southern districts? Because rates in the western dis. 
trict have not been increased as much on the average as in the east 
and south, and because, while all operating costs have grown enor- 
mously, the freight business of these western roads was over 7 per 
cent less in the first half of the year than in the first part of 1920, 
while that of the eastern roads was over 16 per cent more, and that 
of the southern roads 10 per cent more. P 

It is important for the west to know precisely the condition of 
the railroads serving it because virtually all the destructive meas- 
ures to be proposed in congress this winter and much of the re- 
strictive legislation enacted in the past affecting transportation were 
conceived there, and because the people of that region have been 
woefully misinformed in the past as they are now about railroads, 
Instead of supporting without inquiry the proposal to cut railroad 
valuations down 7 billion dollars, a move which cannot possibly re- 
duce railway rates more than 6 per cent, they should realize that 
its success would almost certainly produce government ownership by 
cutting down the net return of the roads at least 37 per cent, leav- 
ing it so low that bankruptcy would be inevitable. : 

There are 77 Class I railroads in the western territory, and 37 of 
the number, operating over 41,000 miles of line, have not earned 
enough net income in the last 2% years to pay the interest on their 
bonds. Some of the 37 are bankrupt now, and others must suffer 
the same fate if their net income does not increase. Some roads 
in this western district have paid no dividends for years, and have 
just managed to meet their interest. 

One railroad in the northwestern group, for example, pays more 
than $36,000 a day in taxes, enough money to pay for 17 all-steel 
box cars every day, or one modern locomotive every other day. 
The railways as a whole paid nearly 305 million dollars in taxes last 
year, almost enough to pay the cost of digging the Panama Canal. 
This canal, it should be remembered, carries vessels, uncontrolled 
as to rates, except among themselves, which are taking large quan- 
tities of freight a part of which might be handled by the western 
railroads if the government would permit them to reduce their rates 
to Pacific ports without lowering them to interior points not affected 
by water competition. This traffic going through the canal has a very 
important influence upon transportation charges. Not only would it 
add to the railroads revenues, but it would at the same time provide 
loads for thousands of cars now traveling westward .empty._ This 
empty movement increases the costs of transportation, and _ this 
cost affects the price or rate charged for hauling freight. ; 

It took one-eighth of the net earnings of the railroads in 1913 
to pay taxes. These amounted, that. year, to $118,400,000. In the 
first half of 1923 these taxes were $160,138,000 and consumed more 
than one-fourth of the net earnings, as compared with $148,158,570 
in the same months of 1922, an increase of $12,000,000. If taxes in- 
crease aS much in the last half of the year they will amount to 
$330,000,000 in 1923. Indeed taxes far exceed the amount paid in 
dividends. In 1922 dividends were $271,677,000 against nearly $303,- 
000,000 for taxes. Wages continue upward and demands for further 
increases are creating a situation in which rate reductions are out 
.of the question. The railroad wage bill last year was $2,681,000,000. 
This year, from present indications, it is likely to be $500,000,000 


higher. 
COMMISSION ORDER ENJOINED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has been notified that the special three 
judge court sitting at Atlanta, in the case of the American Rail 
way Express Company vs. United States and Interstate Com: 
merce Commission, has issued a restraining order, limited to 
sixty days, forbidding the enforcement of the Commission’ 
order requiring the two express companies to make through 
route and joint rate arrangements, on traffic from New York 
and the east, on the one hand, to the southeast, via the mail 
line of the Southern Railway, from Washington southward on the 
other. Hearing on the application of the larger express com 
pany was had at Atlanta September 12. 

Issuance of the order for a period of sixty days was take 
by those interested in the case as indicating a desire on the 
part of the three judges to give the merits of the case the com 
sideration which the importance of the case, prima facie, seemed 
to warrant. 


The broad issue in the case is as to whether the Commissi02, 
under conditions as disclosed in its investigation of the through 
route and joint rate arrangements in effect between the tw 
express companies, could issue an order requiring the estab- 
lishment of additional through. routes, which would have the 
effect of short-hauling the American, the latter claiming that 
the prohibition against short-hauling being for its benefit as 
much as for the railroads themselves. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 









Valuation Dementia.—Strange noises in the crania of some 
of those who have been discussing valuation before and since the 
Commission’s reports in the San Pedros, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake and the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic cases are indicated 
py some of the things that have been said. Psychiatrists seem to 
be under obligation to examine those who would make the so- 
called market or commercial value the controlling fact in the 
valuation of property of any kind. Market value, ninety times 
out of a hundred, means no more than the price some distressed 
owner Of a small amount of stock in a given company is willing 
to take for his few shares. It seldom, if ever, shows what the 
real owners of the property are willing to take for it. In many 
parts of the country at this time gasoline is selling at a limited 
number of filling stations for less than cost. The supply of that 
kind of gasoline is neither large nor steady. The supply of 
distress gasoline, as it is called in the trade, is not large. The 
big refiners are not yet ready to admit that they must sacrifice 
their property for such small prices. Yet they are unwilling to 
buy up the gasoline offered by refiners in distress, even at prices 
less than the cost of crude, plus freight rates to their big re- 
fneries. They have large stocks of their own make. In the 
same way owners of big railroads, as a rule, are unwilling to buy 
up stock in the companies they control, even when the prices 
in the market are so low as to make the rate of return on the 
dividend-paying roads fairly large. They do not need the stock 
for control purposes. As a rule, they do not want all their eggs 
in one basket. Low prices on stocks of railroads, in 1921 and 
1922, the men who think are inclined to hold, were reflections of 
the pessimism of holders of minorities of such stock, and the 
need of some of the holders of such stocks for money. The men 
in control, while they knew they were not making a reasonable 
return on the money that had been spent in creating the rail- 
roads, were not so pessimistic about the future of the country 
nor so hard pressed for money as to be willing to let go of their 
property at the prices of 1921 or even now. Only doctrinaires 
would think of taking a total made up of stock market quota- 
tions and making any serious calculations on it. Men like 
Rockefeller, Morgan, Harriman and any dozen or two of lesser 
lights in industry and finance, found by experience long before 
they cut their financial eye teeth, that trying to get control of a 
property at the price quotations made on a few thousands of shares 
would be more Quixotic than anything the sad-visaged knight 
ever proposed. That is one reason why financiers are so secre- 
tive, so deceitful, and so elaborately indifferent when they are 
trying to get hold of something and why prices go so high when 
it is disclosed that they are really after a particular property. 
The prices made in the stock market by the offerings not carry- 
ing control are never indicative of what control would cost, 
except when a property gets so run down at the heel that 
nobody cares about control, as, for instance, the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton, when Henry Ford bought it. Nobody else wanted it. 
When Harriman set out to get control of the Chicago & Alton 
the price of the stock went up, because, while the property 
might not have been earning a great deal when Harriman began 
buying, it had possibilities and those who controlled it knew 
that fact just about as well as Harriman. 





More McAdoo Figuring.—Many of those in Washington who 
watched William Gibbs McAdoo while he was performing here 
as Atlas, note, with more or less satisfaction, after reading what 
he had to say about rail executives, that he has lost none of that 
cunning he had in the years he operated here, in the use of 
language that seemed to say one thing while it really said 
either nothing at all or exactly the contrary. His enemies might 
think ill of him for doing that, but his friendly acquaintances are 
inclined to think his first name should be Solomon. The letter 
he wrote to Senator Couzens in which he left the impression 
that the cost of federal control was only something like $714,- 
000,000, is regarded as a gem, but the first sentence is to be 
more highly regarded than anything else. He said that “a com- 
parison between the cost of operation under federal control and 
Testored private control will show that the cost of railroad trans- 
portation to the American people has been greater under re- 
stored private control than under federal control.” To an ac- 
countant “cost of operation” means the amount of money paid 
out to Tun the trains. “Cost of railroad transportation to the 
American people” means everything they have paid for—not 
merely the operation of the trains, but everything connected with 
4 railroad. But some are inclined to ask what the sentence 
Penned by McAdoo means to the man in the street. It means, it 
Probably will be admitted, that the government provided trans- 
Portation at a lower cost than the owners of the railroads. In 
4 Way, that is true. The man who pays his grocery bills, but 
Nothing else, in a given time, “runs his house for less” than 
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in some other period when he pays all his bills. That is how 
McAdoo, under government control, furnished transportation for 
less than it was furnished after the railroads were returned to 
their owners. McAdoo also took a fling at the Esch-Cummins 
act by saying that it caused $600,000,000 to be added to the cost 
of $1,200,000,000 piled up in the twenty-six months of government 
control. Technically, that is generally admitted to be accurate, 
in round figures. But why did President Wilson sign a bill that 
caused an expense of $600,000,000 to be incurred in the first half 
of his last year in office? Was it, the inquisitive might ask, be- 
cause McAdoo advised the head of his party to make a present 
of that amount of money to the railroads which had hired some 
of the executives he said he suspected of disloyalty? The 
well informed man believes Congress, with the help of Presi- 
dent Wilson, provided that guaranty for the first six months 
after the end of McAdoo and Hines, because it and he knew that 
unless they provided money for putting the railroads on their 
feet after the McAdoo regime, the transportation system of the 
whole country would have gone down like the Missouri & North © 
Arkansas and the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, under the 
weight of expenses piled on them by the government, first by 
McAdoo and later by Hines, the latter because he could not 
stop the stream of extravagant expenditures let loose by McAdoo, 
his predecessor in office. The $600,000,000 had to be paid to 
keep the railroads alive while the Commission was figuring out 
the rates that would have to be paid by the American people 
to cover the bills incurred under government control, and for 
the payment of which’ Hines, by increases in rates, would not 
make provision. Congress, President Wilson and the American 
people were made the goats by the things McAdoo did “to win 
the war.” The “cost of transportation” was higher after gov- 
ernment control chiefly for no reason other than that McAdoo 
and Hines had been in office as Director-General. Railroad 
executives had about as much to do with controlling costs of 
operation while McAdoo and Hines were in office as had the 
proverbial fly in making the wheel go around. 





Work for the Commission.—Of the making of books there 
may be no end, but it seems lucky for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that the United States Coal Commission is dead. 
It passes out because the law of its creation is limited to Septem- 
ber 22, 1923. Were the coal commission to continue for another 
year it might be hard to estimate the number of odd jobs it — 
would find for the rate Commission to perform. First, it recom- 
mended the investigation of the anthracite rate structure, the 
hearings in which are to begin next Monday. Since then it has 
recommended making the commercial considerations the con- 
trolling ones in the formulation of mine rating rules, the finding 
of something “equally as good” as the ordered-to-be-gone assigned 
car rule, the making of coking-in-transit rates and orders re- 
quiring the use of the Ohio River for the transportation of. coal. 
The coal commission, it is believed, read section 15a, which 
directs the rate commission to intitiate and establish rates as 
an order practically ousting railroads from the initiation of 
rates. Also, undoubtedly, it read that language as being a posi- 
tive direction to the rate body to set itself up as a traffic manager 
for the railroads and prescribe rates for them. The Commission 
has never done that. It has preferred, in most instances, to 
wait for some railroad or shipper to demand rates before under- ° 
taking to initate and establish: Thus far there has not been a 
noticeably strong desire for transit rates on coal for coking pur- 
poses. It time, however, it is believed, such rates will be de- 
manded. As a rule, however, by-product ovens appear to have 
been established at rate-breaking points, so the demand for such 
rates has been at a minimum. When, however, more industrial 
establishments, not at rate-breaking points, begin establishing 
by-products ovens as part of their plants, it is suspected, there - 
will be a distinct demand for transit on coal. ~ hie : 





. French Railroad Finances.—Reports to the Department of 
Commerce indicate that, in 1922, French railroads had fewer 
financial nightmares than in the preceding twelve months. They 
had an operating net of 403,300,000 francs instead of, as in 1921, 
an operating deficit. The government-owned railroad, simply 
designated as the state railroad, had an operating deficit of 
152,560,000 francs, while the government-owned Alsace-Loraine 
line. had an operating net of 37,000,000 francs. These figures, 
however, do not indicate that it was a prosperous year. They 
merely mean that 1922 was not as bad as the preceding year. 
The net effect of operations of 1922 was what the French called 
a total capital account deficit, amounting to 1,147,000,000 francs, 
compared with a like deficit of 2,060,000,000 in 1921 and 2,914,- 
000,000 in 1920. In the first six months of the current year the 
French. railroads had a net operating revenue of 178,829,200 
francs, which would indicate a net operating revenue for 1923 
about equal to that of the preceding year. The two govern- 
ment roads showed a great reversal of form in the first half of 
the current year. The State railroad which, in 1922, achieved 
the operating deficit of 152,500,000 francs, in the first six 
months of this year had an operating net of 33,303,000 francs, ° 
while the Alsace-Loraine line had an operating deficit of 8,933,- 
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000 francs. The poor showing of the Alsace-Loraine, according 
to the report to the Department of Commerce, was due to “special 
circumstances.” ‘The special circumstances meant, of course, the 
disturbance in northeastern France and the recovered provinces, 
due to the passive resistance in the Ruhr. The volume of freight 
business in that part of France in the first half of 1923, accord- 
ing to both official and unofficial reports, was lower than in the 
year before the military occupation. A. B. H. 


MARKHAM TALKS OF FARMERS 


Those who would unite the farmers and the laboring men 
of the country in attacks on the railroads are working at cross- 
purposes, declared President C. H. Mar’’-m of the Illinois 
Central, in an address at the luncheon of the Sioux City, Iowa, 
Kiwanis Club, September 20. “Almost half of every dollar the 
farmer pays the railroads is devoted by the railroads to the 
pay of their employes,” he explained. “Labor also enters largely 
into the cost of railway supplies. In this connection, it is 
extremely difficult to understand the mental processes of those 
who go about the country promising the farmer lower rates 
and at the same time promising the laboring men of the country 
higher wages.” 

After affirming his belief in the future of the railroads and 
calling attention to the records set up this year in handling 
traffic, Mr. Markham referred to the heavy investments now 
being made in railway improvements. 

“If it were not for the constant threat of radical legislation,” 
he said, “I feel sure the country could rely on a continuance 
of satisfactory railway service and on the likelihood of con- 
stantly increasing investmerts in extensions and improvements 
to the railroads. The only thing that can stop the ambitious 
plans of the railroads to expand in keeping with the growth 
of the country and its commerce is the unconstructive agitation 
of the radicals, who are striving with all their might to bring 
about government ownership of the railroads by making it 
impossible for the railroads to be operated successfully under 
private managements. 

“I believe in the future of our country, and that faith gives 
me a distinct feeling of optimism in regard to the future of 
the business in which I am engaged. If I thought the develop- 
ment of the United States had reached the limit of its capacity, 
that the expansion of agriculture, industry and transportation 
had ceased for all time, that a settled policy of repression 
and restriction was likely to be maintained toward the railroads, 
chief carriers of the nation’s commerce, I would not have the 
heart to address you today.” 

Those who would make the farmer believe he is paying an 
undue proportion of freight rates also came in for Mr. Mark- 
ham’s attention. “One fallacy connected with this subject of 
the relation between the farmers and the railroads is the idea 
that the farmers have to pay freight charges both going and 
coming,” he said. “The evidence usually cited in support of 
this idea is that the prices farmers receive for their products 
are central market prices, less the cost of transportation. while 
the prices they pay for manufactured products are factory 
prices, plus the cost of transportation. 


“A simple case will illustrate the fallacy of this idea. A 
farmer is often the consumer of a manufactured product for 
which he has himself furnished the raw material, as, for ex- 
ample, flour made from his wheat. The price the farmer or 
anyone else pays for flour is a composite of the cost of the 
grain, the cost of transporting it to the mill, the cost of milling, 
the cost of transporting the flour back to him, and the cost of 
distribution. As a consumer of flour, he pays all of those costs. 
He indirectly pays himself for the grain he produced, the miller 
for turning the grain into flour, the merchant for carrying a 
stock of flour on hand to supply his needs and the railroad for 
hauling the grain to the mill and the flour back to him. If the 
cost of transportation could be reduced, would the farmer profit 
as a producer or as a consumer? Would he net more for his 
grain or would he pay less for his flour? It must be apparent 
that the farmer could not profit in the full amount both as a 
producer and as a consumer. If he succeeded in increasing 
the net price of his grain by the amount of the freight rate 
reduction, he could not, at the same time, reduce the price of 
his flour a like amount. 

“All goods are producetl, manufactured and distributed for 
consumption. The old saying that the ultimate consumer pays 
the bill is founded on fact. He does pay it necessarily. The 
cost of transportation is not paid by the producers of the coun- 
try, but by the consumers, just as the cost of manufacturing and 

* distribution is paid by the consumers. To argue that the farmer 
as a. producer pays the freight on his wheat to the mill would 
be the equivalent of arguing that he pays for the milling of 
the wheat or any other service connected with the production 
and distribution of fiour, which, in this case, is the form in 
which the raw material is consumed.” 

Mr. Markham pointed out the encouraging features of the 


farm situation, including Farm Bureau Federation estimates 
that the total farm income for this year will exceed that of 
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last year by about $200,000,000, despite the losses in a few crops, 
such as wheat. In encouragement of diversification of crops, he 
said. 


Unlike the railroads, the farmers have retained their free- 
dom of management, and that should--be-their- surest defense 
against loss. They can plant what they choose, withhold their 
crops from the market and sell them when they please, and no 
government agency tells them how much they shall pay for 
labor and what they shall take for their crops. They do not 
have to render an accounting of any kind. 

For the sake of our country’s prosperity, all unnecessary 
hazards must be removed from farm management. One of these 
is the vicious one-crop system that up until a few years ago 
was a menace to the cotton-producing sections of the south and 
which this year has been a menace to the wheat-growing sec- 
tions of the northwest. I believe firmly that diversification is 
the hope of the farmer in all sections of the country. Alternate 
years of feast and famine are unhealthy and should be avoided. 


Heavy reductions in railway rates are not likely to be made 
soon, Mr. Markham gave as his belief. Said he: 


The logical way, the only safe way, to reduce transportation 
charges, is to reduce the costs of producing transportation. In 
ten years railway freight rates have increased about 54 per cent 
and passenger fares have increased about 55 per cent. In the same 
period the railway payroll has gone up 100 per cent; fuel, 200 per 
cent; taxes, 150 per cent; locomotives, at least 125 per cent; cars, 
more than 100 per cent, merely to mention the larger items. If 
these costs can be reduced and traffic can be maintained at a 
high level, then freight and passenger charges can be reduced— 
but I want to warn expectant railway patrons that the likelihood 
of a large reduction at any time in the near future is not great. 
For one thing, it is exceedingly difficult to force a reduction of 
the costs to which I have referred, and the wisdom of it, particularly 
in the case of labor, is doubtful; and, in the second place, earnings 
should not be cut, since some prosperity is needed by the railroads 
to enable them to make good on their program of construction and 
general improvement now in progress. 


Railway progress is dependent on railway credit, Mr. Mark- 
ham declared, and he said he looked to the thoughtful citizens 
of the country, including the farmers, to help improve railway 
credit. He said: 


When money must be had for expenditures upon extensions 
and improvements to the railway plant, and it is not available 
from earnings, it has to be obtained through the sale of addi- 
tional securities, either to present stockholders and bondholders or 
to other persons. Until the passage of the transportation act 
of 1920, owners of railway securities had not fared very 
well, and that made it difficult to raise new capital for exten- 
sions and improvements. This year, however, railway credit has 
been improving materially. This has been largely because 
of the optimistic, forward-looking attitude taken by the railway 
managements of the country in the face of inadequate earnings. 
Such an attitude is based largely on the transportation act, which 
pledges the country to give the railroads a square deal. Thus 
far, railway earnings, while on the mend, have not reached 
the 5% per cent designated by the Commission as a fair return. 
For the thirty-five months under the transportation act up to 
Aug. 1, 1923, railway earnings have been at the annual rate of 
3.97 per cent on their tentative valuation. For the first seven 
months of 1923, the railroads realized a net operating inccme of 
5.51 per cent on their tentative valuation, as compared with 4.46 
per cent for the first seven months of 1922. With business good 
and rates unchanged, there is hope that the railroads will have 
a fairly good year, and that hope has served to restore some of 
the old-time confidence in the security of railway investments. 
Expenditures on the railway plant this year will exceed one 
billion dollars, more than twice the average prevailing in the 
last several years. About 60 per cent of the sum is being spent 
for new locomotives and cars; the other 40 per cent is being 
spent for better and more adequate roadway facilities and 
structures. When such confidence as this is shown in the future 
of the railroads, many of which only a short time ago were 
taking heavy losses and passing up dividend payments, surely 
any business which may be suffering temporarily ought to take 
heart and hold on. 

I like to feel that the American farmer has a fundamental 
sense of justice which always stands him in good stead and 
which has always brought him safely out of his occasional 
ventures into radical politics. I like to feel that he is capable, 
in the long run, cf seeing through quack nostrums that are offered 
him in the guise of political action to cure his purely economic 
ills. I like to feel that he places a much more substantial reli- 
ance on good judgment in his farming operations than on at- 
tempts to regulate. in his own favor matters outside of _his 
sphere. I like tc feel that he can rely on himself instead of 
on Congress to pull himself out of the occasional holes into 
which he gets. 

The railroads have come to see the wisdom of placing more 
reliance in their own good judgment and hard work than in 
governmental attempts to improve their condition. All that they 
are asking at present is to be permitted to make the showing of 
which they are capable. They do not feel that they have ideal 
regulatory conditions under which to work, since even the oper- 
ation of the present transportation act has allowed them to g0 
for years without a return that could be called anywhere near 
compensatory. However, you will find in the conduct of every 
railroad of any consequence in this country today a determina- 
tion to show the public what service means and to plan ahead 
for the future in generous measure, in the belief that the 
American people will not let such efforts go unrecognized and 
unrewarded. 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


The Commission has authorized the Long ‘Island ‘to issue 
$1,710,000 of equipment trust certificates in-eorinection with 
the acquisition of 40 steel motor passenger cars, 20 steel trail- 
ers, 30 steel passenger cars and 2 baggage and mail cars. 

The Seaboard Air Line has been authorized nominally t0 
issue and pledge with the Secretary of the Treasury for loans 
heretofore authorized by the Commission $809,000 of 6 per cent 
gold bonds. 
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FERRY CAR CHARGE 


The Commission, in a report on I. and S. No. 1844, Switch- 
ing Charges on Ferry Cars at Boston (mimeographed without 
page or opinion numbers), condemned, as not having been justi- 
fied, the proposal by the Boston & Albany to increase the 
charge for trap or ferry car service, on cars containing less 
than 8,000 pounds of lading, from $5 to $15. The Commission 
pointed to the fact that the Boston & Albany at other points 
in Massachusetts for similar service exacted only $4.50. 

The Carrier undertook to justify the proposed increase by 
reference to the Commission’s reasoning and order in Boston 
Wool Trade Association vs. Director-General, 69 I. C. C., 321. 
The Carrier said that in that case the Commission prescribed 
$15 per car for a single-line switching between industries and 
that the service rendered in switching a ferry car could not 
be distinguished from the service rendered in_ single-line 
switching. The Commission said that that was true but that 
it had prescribed only a $10 per car charge for switching a 
car from an industry to a line-haul connection and that out of 
the $10 per car charge $5 was absorbed by the line-haul car- 
rier. It further pointed out that in prescribing switching 
charges in Boston the Commission was not prescribing charges 
to be applied in connection with line hauls. It said there was 
no line-haul revenue incident to a movement under the $15 
per car switching charge, while in connection with every ferry 
car movement there was line-haul revenue. 

“Uniformity of ferry-car charges is also desirable,” said 
the Commission after it had said that uniformity in switching 
charges was the primary object in connection with the switch- 
ing Charge case. “The record does not indicate that that pur- 
pose would be promoted by the proposed rule.” 


COTTON TRANSIT RETAINED 


Mississippi Valley cotton will continue to have transit privi- 
lege at Atlanta, Athens, Elberton and Winder, Ga., because the 
Commission, in a report on I. and S. No. 1817, Restrictions in 
Transit Privileges on Cotton, Cotton Linters or Regins, at Cer- 
tain Southern Points (mimeographed, without page or opinion 
numbers), has found not justified the proposal of the Seaboard 
Air Line to cancel transit on cotton from points on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, Alabama & Vicksburg, Illinois Central, Yazoo 
& Missisippi Valley and the Southern Railway. The privilege 
accorded to cotton from the Mississippi Valley, destined to 
southeastern Carolina and eastern mill points, the Commission 
said, had been accorded since 1903. 

In justification of the proposal to cancel the privilege, the 
Seaboard said it had filed the suspended tariff because the lines 
serving the Mississippi Valley had notified it they would not 
continue as parties to such an arrangement, but would demand 
their locals to Atlanta and the other points: The Seaboard said 
that unless it canceled its tariffs it would have to protect the 
through rates. In some instances, it said, the locals up to the 
compress points would be greater than the through rates to 
the mill points. The transit privilege, at Atlanta, was accorded 
to both flat and compressed cotton until November, 1922, when 
the Seaboard placed a restriction on flat cotton originating on 
or west of the Louisville &: Nashville main line. The privilege 
now attaches only to compressed cotton originatirig west of 
the Louisville & Nashville. main line. The. Commission - said 
depletion of revenue resulting from the proposed withdrawal 
by the other lines was the -only justification offered by the 
Seaboard. As to the defense of the’ limitation made by -the 
Louisville -& Nashville; the effect thereof and its conclusion, the 
Commission said: ; 





The Louisville & Nashville appeared at the hearing in favor of 
@ approval of respondent’s p oposed schedules. This carrier does 
hot accord transit on its own ‘tne except in instances where it ob- 
tains both the inbound and ouivound haul, and objects to partici- 
Pating in the present arrangement, granted by a foreign line, while 
denying it to its own. patrons. It points out that ft must gather the 
loose cotton from «mall stations and.transport.it to the various com- 
Press points, usualiy in less than carload. quantities, and at greater 
expense and hazard than is attendant upon the movement of com- 
Pressed cotton, while respondent gets by far the most desirable part 
of the through movement because it handles only the compressed 
cotton and enjoys the longer haul and Iarger divisions. It disclaims 
any intention of attempting to control the. market for cotton originat- 
ing on its line, but insists that it has a right to refuse to participate 
in a through rate which gives respondent the outbound haul. It has 
for some time past refused to accept respondent’s corrections revising 
the revenue accruing to the several lines on the basis of divisions 
irom point of origin to final destination, and it states that it will 
€nceforth demand its full share of the local rate from origin point 
on. its line to Atlanta. 
h If the cancellations proposed by .respondents are permitted and 
shippers forced to pay the combination rates to and from Atlanta, 
the increase in rates will be prohibitive. Protestants show that the 
rough rate on cotton from a certain Mississippi Valley common 
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points to Carolina group A territory is 87.5 cents, while the local 
rate from these identical points to Atlanta is 73.5 cents and from 
Atlanta to the same Carolina territory, 65.5 cents. Thus it will be 
seen that if respondent cancels this concentration arrangement, ship- 
pers from this territory will be subjected to an increase of 51 cents 
or approximately $2.50 a bale on all cotton from this territory that 
is transited to Atlanta. ‘ 

The originating carriers refuse to participate in the through rates 
only when transit is allowed. The perform no greater service on 
shipments accorded transit than they do on those which move over 
the same routes to the same destinations and are not transited. The 
conclusion is inescapable that these carriers are attempting to force 
respondent to abandon its transit arrangements at Atlanta, and that 
they will, if successful, largely control the movement and market of 
cotton originating on their lines. The natural. and most direct route 
for cotton to move from the terriory here involved to Carolina and 
southeastern territory is through Atlanta, and to force it through 
the river crossings or the Gulf ports, so that the north and south 
carriers might receive the long haul, would result in wasteful and 
expensive transportation, and would probably emerge on | bar the 
mills in the affected territories from using Mississippi Valley cotton. 

The transit arrangements maintained by respondent at Atlanta 
are not exceptional or unusual. Many other carriers in this territory 
have similar arrangements and their connections participate in the 
through rates. 

We are of the opinion and find that the present joint rates on 
cotton from points on the lines of the Louisville & Nashville, Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg, Illinois Central, Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and 
Southern to points in southeastern, Carolina and eastern territories, 
with concentration in transit at Atlanta, Athens, Elberton and Winder, 
Ga., have not been shown upon this record to be less than rea- 
sonable rates, or otherwise unlawful; that the respondent has not 
justified the cancellation of the concentration in transit of cotton at 
Atlanta, Athens, Elberton, and Winder; and that the Louisville & 
Nashville, Alabama & Vicksburg, Illinois Central, Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley and Southern are not justified in refusing to participate 
in such joint rates when shipments are stopped at Atlanta, Athens, 
Elberton and Winder for concentration. 

An order will be entered requiring the cancellation of the sus- 
pended schedules, and discontinuing this proceeding. 


CAR SUPPLY QUESTIONS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 13008, Northern Lum- 
ber Company et al. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, opinion 
No. 8753, 81 I. C. C. 749-57. It held the complainants’ allega- 
tions of the insufficiency and unsuitableness of the cars main- 
tained and furnished by the defendants for its. Superior divi- 
sion log traffic had not been sustained; that the Milwaukee’s 
methods of distributing flat cars for log loading during car 
shortage periods had not been shown to be improper, unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful: ~ It further held that the Mil- 
waukee’s rules and regulations requiring shippers of logs on 
open-top cars to stake and secure the loads for safe carriage 
were not unjust or unreasonable. 

Complaint was made by six shippers of logs from points 
on the Milwaukee’s Superior division. They alleged that the 
Milwaukee. failed and neglected to maintain and furnish, upon 
reasonable requests therefor, sufficient and suitable transpor- 
tation, including an adequate supply of cars, for economical 
and safe loading, transportation, and unloading of logs for 
shipment from points on that division to various lumber man- 
ufacturing points in Michigan and Wisconsin. Most of the 
shipping was done from spurs owned by the companies near 
Ontonagon, Mich. The Commission said no particular period 
of time was mentioned in the complaint but that the testimony 
related principally to the summer of 1920 when there was a car 
shortage. The chief dispatcher distributed the cars. The Com- 
mission said the practice was to order twice as many cars as. 
could have been loaded had all been furnished. ~The cars were 
set on.the spurs. The logging concerns agreed to take cars: 
pro. rata from such spurs, with their own engines, but the re- 
-port said. the distribution often was a case of first come first 
-served. .In disposing of the case the Commission said: 


‘The attitude of complainants concerning - the~: distribution 
of cars is exceedingly indefinite. ‘The question was the subject 
of considerable criticism and discussion at the hearing. The par- 
ticular complaint seems to be that the defendant has no defined 
rule covering the distribution of logging cars. Defendant asserts 
that its method of car distribution has been developed out of 
years of experience, with the object of treating all shippers 
equitably, and that its chief train dispatcher during this period 
distributed cars to the best of his ability, upon requests sub- 
mitted to him as to the shippers’ requirements, with the view 
not only of keeping -the various loggers supplied with a few cars: 
each, but also of keeping-ecars moving to- mills dependant upon: 
logs from that division. All parties agree that as a practical 
matter the distribution of cars during car-shortage periods must. 
be left to the discretion of some one person. Complainants 
offer no suggestion which in their opinion will be an improyement® 
over present methods. One witness asserted that -the small 
jobbers who had but a few thousand feet to ship should’ first 
be taken care of in the matter of car supply; that ir a jobber were 
working for his company and the company required 15 cars, while 
the jobber required 5 cars,-it would be satisfactory to his com- 
pany, if the carrier had but 15 cars available, to give the jobber 
5 cars and his company 10 cars. Thus the jobber would receive 
100 per cent supply even though the carrier was furnishing 
cars on a 75 per cent basis. The jobber would thus be favored 
over other shippers who needed and ordered the same number 








of cars. Complainants’ position was that they would not care 
to frame a rule of this kind but would have defendant follow 
that practice without a rule. The record does not afford a 
sufficient basis for the promulgation of a set of rules to govern 
the distribution of cars for the traffic in question. 

While the alleged inadequacy of log cars is one of com- 
plainants’ main grievances, they also lay considerable emphasis 
upon the fact that shippers are required to assume the expense 
of staking and wiring the cars. They ask that they be relieved 
of that expense. In considering similar contentions in National 
Lumber Dealers’ Asso. v. A. > L. R. R. Co., 14 I. C. C., 154, we 
found, upon all the facts aad circumstances disclosed by the 
investigation, that the regulations of defendants which required 
shippers of lumber on open cars to stake and secure the loads 
for safe carriage were not unjust or unreasonable. See also 
Diamond Lumber Co. v. C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 51 I. C. C., 78, 87. 
The record shows that log shippers on other lines in this territory 
are required to stake and wire the loads, except on some few 
private cars which are equipped with patented stakes. 

Complainants contend that the cars furnished by the de- 
fendant are a mixed lot, some wooden and some steel, old, in poor 
condition, of varying lengths and capacities, and unsuitable 
for the léading, transportation, and unloading of logs, and that 
in a number of instances it has been necessary to make repairs 
before the cars could be used. The defendant asserts that these 
cars are the same type as those furnished by other lines for 
log loading in this territory; that they are not of uniform 
length or height, but this is not a condition peculiar to any class 
of railroad equipment; and that flat cars are used for many 
other kinds of traffic which also require appliances of various 
kinds to hold the loads in place. 

We find that complainants’ allegations of the insufficiency 
and unsuitableness of the equipment maintained and furnished 
by defendant for the transportation of logs on its Superior 
division have not been sustained; that the defendant’s methods 
of distributing flat cars on its Superior division have not been 
shown to be improper, unreasonable, or otherwise unlawful; and 
that defendant’s rules and regulations which require shippers 
of. logs on open-top cars ‘to stake and secure the loads for safe 
carriage are not unjust or unreasonable. 

While the record affords no basis for the promulgation of 
a set of rules which would be workable, we are convinced that 
if the parties will cooperate with each other with a real desire 
to reach a proper solution, the difficulties encountered during 
each car-shortage period will to a large extent be overcome. 
The complaint will be dismissed. 


CLASS REVISION NOT JUSTIFIED 


The Commission, in a report on I. and S. No. 1824, class 
rates, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia to Buffalo, also Balti- 
more tg Delaware and Maryland, opinion No. 8754, 81 I. C. C. 
75841, has condemned the proposed increase in class rates 
from points in Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, to Buffalo 
and points taking the same rates, and proposed increased and 
reduced class rates from Baltimore to points in Delaware and 
Maryland, as not having been justified. It has ordered the 
schedules canceled and has discontinued the proceedings. 

The schedules were suspended upon the protest of the Salis- 
bury-Wicomico Chamber of Commerce, Salisbury, Md. The sus- 
pended schedules proposed to increase the class rates from 
branch-line points on the Pennsylvania’s Delaware division. 
That division extends:from Wilmington, Del., to Cape Charles, 
Va., and serves what is known as the eastern shore of Mary- 
land and Virginia, lying between Chesapeake Bay and the ocean. 
The carrier said the’ branch lines extended through thinly set- 
tled territory, in which the traffic consisted chiefly of products 
of agriculture. The main line of the division carried a heavy 
volume of traffic from the south moving via the Norfolk gate- 
way, but the volume on the branch lines, it said, was light. 

The class rates are now on a basis of differentials over 
the main line by a scale ranging from 9 cents on first down 1 
cent over the main-line points. The proposal was to increase 
the differentials. The Commission said the carriers had not 
justified the increases either from the eastern shore or the 
complementary revision from Baltimore. 


MINIMUM WEIGHTS CASE 


In a report on I. and S. No. 1821, Minimum Weight on 
Coal-tar Paving Cement and Asbestos or Magnesia Cement and 
Asbestos Millboard in Straight or Mixed Carloads from De- 
fined Territories to Southwestern Points, 81 I. C. C. 762-3, the 
Commission held justified proposed increased minimum weights 
on coal-tar paving cement in straight carloads or in mixed 
carloads with other paving or roofing material from points of 
origin in defined territories to destinations in southwestern 
territories. It held not justified increased minimum weights on 
asbestos or magnesia cement, in mixed carloads with asbestos, 
felt, or magnesia boiler and pipe covering, and asbestos mill- 
board. 

Condemnation of the proposed minimum on the light-load- 
ing asbestos and magnesia products was based entirely upon 


+ the Commission’s oft repeated admonition that carriers shall 


not obtain more revenue by increasing the minimum weights to 
points above which cars can be loaded. It said it had repeated- 
ly held that while minima should be high enough to insure 
proper utilization of equipment, they should not exceed what 
could be reasonably and generally loaded. 

Generally speaking, the Commission said the tariffs filed 
by Jones, Leland and Sedgman proposed an increase in the 
minima from 38,000 and 40,000 pounds to 50,000 pounds on 
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coal-tar paving cement and on the lighter loading commodities 
from 30,000 to 50,000 pounds. The carriers said the proposals 
were a part of a general purpose on their part to obtain heavier 
loading as an..economic measure and to conserve equipment. 
The protestants made no contentions about the proposal, the 
Commission said, concerning the coal-tar minimum being too 
high. They said, however, coal-tar paving cement moved in 
competition with Portland cement, on which the rates, they 
said, were materially lower. They insisted there were no trans- 
portation characteristics which justified the difference in rates, 
but the Commission said the reasonableness of the rates was 
not in issue. 

As to lighter loading commodities, the Commission said 
that the minimum could not be loaded, in the case of magnesia 
cement, even in a 50-foot car. It said that the asbestos pipe 
covering, which usually constituted the chief part of a mixed 
carload of cevering and abestos cement, could not be loaded 
more than 18,000 pounds to the car. It called attention to the 
fact that transcontinental tariffs provided a 24,000 pound min- 
imum on that kind of traffic. 

Its condemnation of the minimum on the lighter-loading 
commodities was without prejudice to the filing of schedules in 
conformity with its decision, on not less than five days’ notice. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission’s order of July 9 in No. 12887, National 
Veneer & Panel Mfgrs. Assn. et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. 
R. et al., and affiliated cases, has been modified so as to take 
effect on November 19 instead of October 19, as previously 
ordered. 

The Atlas Portland Cement Company of Kansas has been 
authorized to intervene in Nos. 14801, Missouri Portland Cement 
Company vs. Santa Fe Ry. et al., and 14911, Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company vs. Santa Fe Ry. et al. 

The Kansas City Live Stock Exchange has been authorized 
to intervene in No. 15000, Sioux Falls Live Stock Exchange et 
al. vs. Santa Fe Ry. et al. 

The Commission has authorized the Board of Trade of the 
City of Chicago to intervene in No. 15029, Des Moines Board of 
Trade et al. vs. Des Moines & Central Iowa R. R. et al., as well 
as the Sioux City Grain Exchange. 

Swift & Company has been permitted to intervene in No. 
15094, John Morrell & Company vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 

The Missouri Portland Cement Company and the Kansas 
Portland Cement Company have each been authorized to inter- 
vent in No. 15117, Iola Cement Mills Traffic Assn. et al. vs. 
Santa Fe et al. : 

The city of St. Louis has been authorized to interevne in 
Finance No, 3169, in the matter of the application of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western Railroad Company, a Delaware corpora- 
tion, for authority, among other things, for the issue of stocks 
and bonds and the assumption of obligations, pursuant to the 
interstate commerce act. : 

The Commission has modified its order in No. 14226, Board 
of Trade of the City of Detroit vs. Wabash Ry. et al., by post- 
poning the effective date thereof from September 28 to Octo- 
ber 28. 

The Commission has modified its order in No. 13033, the 
Atchison Board of Trade et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., by furthe 
postponing the effective date thereof to November 20. 

The Louisville Board of Trade has been authorized to inter- 
vene in No. 15082, Capital Grain & Feed Company ét al. vs. 
Illinois Central R . R. et al. 

The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau has been authorized 
to intervene in No. 14980, Greenwood Chamber of Commerce 
et al. vs. A. & V.-Ry, et al. 


EIGHTY-THIRD VOLUME BEGUN 


The Commission has begun its eighty-third volume of r 
ports. The eighty-second is to be devoted to the reports in 
finance docket cases, which, usually, are put out originally in 
mimeographed form, without page or opinion numbers. The 
eighty-third will be a volume devoted to reports on rate cases. 
The first report in it will be that on I. and S. No. 1811, Can 
cellation of Mileage Commodity Rates on Eggs, Any Quantity, 
on the Mobile & Ohio. That report was put out in mimeographed 
form. It will be opinion No. 8756, 83 I. C. C., 1-3, in the new 
volume. 


WESTERN COAL RATES PETITION 


The Utah Fuel Company, in a petition filed with the Com: 
mission, asks for a rehearing in No. 13588, Western Coal Rates, 
with regard to the Utah rates involved. The petitioner alleges 
that the 50-cent differential provided for on all grades of coal 
to McCammon and all points beyond McCammon in Idaha, Mon- 
tana, Oregon and Washington, to which joint rates are publish 
from the Castle Gate District, is unduly preferential to the Rock 
Springs-Kemmerer district in prejudice to the, Castle Gate dis- 
trict, at the operating conditions from the. Castle Gate district 
justify a decrease rather than an increase in the differential. 
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AWARD ON MECHANICAL PULP 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner Frederick M. Dolan, in a 
report on No. 13904, Iroquois Pulp & Paper Company vs. Green- 
wich & Johnsonville Railway Co. et al., as to rates on thirty-six 
carloads of mechanical wood pulp, from Niagara Falls, N. Y., to 
Thomson, N. Y., over an interstate route. The shipments were 
made between August 25 and November 2, 1920. The allegation 
was that the rates were excessive, unjust, unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial. The Commission was asked to award repara- 
tion and prescribe rates for the future. Charges were assessed 
at the applicable combination of 31.5 cents, composed of the sixth 
class of 24 cents from Niagara Falls to Johnsonville and 7.5 cents 
beyond. On December 28, 1920, the rate was reduced to 28 cents, 
= it the same as applicable via the New York Central and 

rie. 

The defendants took the position that the shipments were 
sporadic in character; that no wood pulp was now produced at 
Niagara Falls and that the shipments in question were bought 
in Niagara Falls because the complainant was unable to obtain 
its normal supply in Canada, where failure of water power in 
1920 caused many wood pulp plants to cease operations. 

Dolan said the Commission should find the rate now in 
effect was not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, but that the 
combination was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 28 cents 
and award reparation to that basis. 


DISAPPROVE PROPOSED LINE 


Attorney-Examiner J. H. Agate and Engineer-Examiner Ed- 
ward Gray have recommended to the Commission in a proposed 
report that the application of the Colorado Columbus & Mexi- 
can Railroad Company for authority to construct a line of rail- 
road in New Mexico, Texas and Arizona be denied. 

The report said the applicant desired to construct a stand- 
ard gauge road to be operated by steam or electricity, with 
a main line of about 395 miles in New Mexico, extending from 
the boundary line between the United States and Mexico at 
or near Columbus to Farmington. With branch lines, the ap- 


. plicant proposed for construction later, the total mileage would 


be from 575 to $00 miles, the report said. 

New Mexico authorities recommended approval of the ap- 
plication, while protests were made by the Santa Fe, the 
Southern Pacific and others. 

The report quoted at length from Geological Survey reports 
relating to the resources of the territory from which the line 
would get its traffic. After making’ an analysis of the conditions 
in the territory, the report concluded as follows: 


The conclusion is that the project has not been well studied, that 
the engineering features are not sufficiently known, that the con- 
struction cost has been much underestimated, that the financial plan 
is unsound, that the line would have no considerable value as a 
through route, that it would not have enough traffic to justify its 


construction in whole or in part, and that, herefore, no certificate 
should be granted. 


UNUSUAL REPARATION AWARD 


An unusual recommendation that reparation be awarded 
has been made by Examiner Paul O. Carter, in a report on No. 
14720, French Lick Springs Hotel Company vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al. He said the Commission should hold the rates 
charged on pluto water from French Lick, Ind., and other points, 
to various destinations in the United States, between March 9, 
1920, and July 18, 1921, were unreasonable and award repara- 
tion. The complainant asked for reparation on shipments from 
French Lick, Lynchburg, Va., Chattanooga, Baltimore, Denver, 
Memphis, Little Rock, Sioux City, and Macon, Ga. 

In a way of speaking this case and the recommendation are 
the | outcome of the Commission’s decision in French Lick 
Springs Hotel Company vs. Ahnapee & Western et al., 60 I. C. 
C., 615, Docket. No. 11361. The Commission, in that case, held 
the rates on drugs and medicines not otherwise indexed by 
hame, while applicable to pluto water, were unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded the rates and ratings in western territory 
contemporaneously maintained on mineral water, not car- 
bonated. 

There was no prayer for reparation in that case because 
the complainant tried the issues on the theory that the assess- 
ment of the drug and medicine rates was illegal. The examiner 
Said that if such a finding had been made the railroads would 
have been required to refund overcharges. The Commission, 
however, found, as before set forth, that the rates on drugs and 
medicines not otherwise indexed by name were applicable, but 
that they were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded ratings 
and rates on mineral water, not carbonated. 
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The earlier case was brought on the theory that because 
the Western Classification and the Southern Classification Com- 
mittees ruled that the drugs and medicines ratings and ratés 
applied to pluto water, which they did without notice to the 
complainant, the rates so ruled into effect were illegal. The 
complainant did not ask for reparation. 

After the Commission, in the earlier case, had given the 
complainant something for which it had not asked, some of the 
railroads made reparation to the complainant on the theory that 
the shipments had been overcharged. Others asked for permis- 
sion to make refunds, on informal docket proceedings. The 
Commission ruled that that could not be done. It so ruled: be- 
cause of its rule that “except under unusual circumstances, and 
for good cause shown, reparation will not be awarded upon a 
complaint in which it is not specifically prayed for, or upon a 
new complaint by or for the same complainant which is based 
upon any finding in the original proceeding.” Some time after 
that ruling the complaint in this case was filed. 

The carriers said they could not consistently defend the 
issue. The examiner said the evidence was sufficient to show 
that the rates charged on pluto water between points in: Official 
and Southern Classification territories were unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded the rates on mineral water, not car- 
bonated: 

In the paragraph saying the evidence was sufficient to show 
the rates in Official and Southern Classification territories were 
unreasonable, Keeler said no reason appeared why western car- 
riers should not be required to pay complainant reparation on 
shipments which moved within the statutory period, but he did 
not include Western Classification territory in the sentence 
about the sufficiency of the evidence to show unreasonableness 
in the other territories. However, in the last paragraph of the 
report he said the Commission should find the rates between 
specified points, including cities in Western Classification. terri- 
tory, were unreasonable and award reparation. 


NEWSPRINT REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness as to the past, one that the 
existing rates are not unreasonable, and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiners John T. Money and 
John C. Donnally, in a report on No. 14243, Express Publishing 
Company vs. Albany Southern et al., and No. 143859, Herald 
News Company vs. Albany Southern et al., as to rates on news- 
print paper, from Livermore Falls and Millinocket, Me:, Corinth, 
N. Y., and Ottawa, Ont., to San Antonio, Tex., and from Augusta, 
Me., and Ottawa to El Paso, prior to June 1, 1922. . They said 
the Commission should find the rates after June 1, 1922, not 
unreasonable. The attack was upon the rates subsequent to 
September 7, 1920. The prayer was for reparation and the 
establishment of through routes and reasonable rates, based 
on a minimum of 40,000 pounds. ; 

All the points of origin, the examiners said, were within 
seaboard territory. The shipments moved to New York or 
Philadelphia by rail and ship beyond to Galveston. The steam- 
ship companies, they said, issued blanket rates to Galveston, 
San Antonio and El Paso, in which the Texas lines, but not 
the eastern railroads, concurred. The carriers made a revision 
in ‘the rates June 1, 1922. The examiners said the Commission 
should find that the rates established then were not and are 
not unreasonable. j 


The Commission, they said, should further find that the 
rates assailed in No, 14243 were unreasonable prior to June 1, 
1922, to the extent they exceeded 90.5 cents per 100 pounds; 
that the rates assailed in No. 14359 were unreasonable prior 
to June 1, 1922, to the extent they exceeded 108.5 cents per 
100 pounds; that complainants made shipments prior to June 
1, 1922, as described, and paid and bore the charges thereon; 
that they have been damaged in the amount of the difference 
between the charges as paid and those that would have accrued 
at the rates herein found reasonable; and that they are eén- 
titled to reparation from defendants, with interest. 


CLASS REDUCTION ADVISED 


A downward revision of class rates from Duluth, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Chicago and all points east of the Indiana- 
Illinois state line north of the Ohio river to Watertown, S. D., 
has been recommended by Examiner Myron Witters, in a re- 
port on No. 14018, Watertown Chamber of Commerce vs. Ahna- 
pee & Western et al. He recommended new rates, together 
with proportionals from the Mississippi River crossings. He 
said the evidence respecting commodity rates was not sufficient 
to warrant a general readjustment in this proceeding. He said 
many commodity rates to Watertown were not properly aligned 
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and that a revision of certain of them should be made with 
proper relation to the class rates recommended by him. He did 
not, however, say what a proper relation would be. 

The attack was upon all class and commodity rates, except 
those on grain and grain products, brick, coal, livestock and 
cement, alleging them to be unreasonable and unduly prefer- 
ential of Sioux Falls, Aberdeen, Sioux City, Pipestone, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. The examiner said the Chicago Association 
of Commerce intervened, but made no appearance at the hearing. 
The Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City Chamber of Commerce in- 
tervened, but offered no testimony. The St. Paul Association of 
Public Business and Affairs and the Minneapolis Traffic Associa- 
tion intervened for the purpose of preserving the existing spread 
between the Twin Cities on the one hand and Chicago eastern 
points on the other. The Traffic Bureau of the Sioux Falls 
Chamber of Commerce intervened in opposition to any reduc- 
tion in rates from the Twin Cities to Watertown. The Com- 
merce Association of Aberdeen and the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners of South Dakota intervened on behalf of the com- 
plainant. The Minnesota Railroad Warehouse Commission also 
intervened but offered no testimony. 

Witters recommended the following findings, in addition 
to the one about commodity rates: 


The evidence shows that as regards traffic density Water- 
town is not so favorably situated as Aberdeen or Sioux Falls. 
These conditions, however, do not justify the existing difference 
in rates. The Commission should find (1) that the class rates 
from Duluth to Watertown are and for the future will be un- 
just, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to Watertown to the 
extent that they exceed or may exceed, class rates contem- 
poraneously in effect from Duluth to Sioux Falls; (2) that the 
class rates from the Twin Cities to Watertown are and for the 
future will be unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudical in 
that they exceed, or may exceed class rates contemporaneously 
in effect from the Twin Cities to Sioux Falls; (3) that the class 
rates from Chicago to Watertown are and for the future will 
be unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that they exceed, or may exceed, 105 per cent of the class rates 
contemporaneously in effect from Chicago to Sioux Falls, or not 
to exceed the ie eta scale: 

Class— 1 3 4 5 A ee cD E 
MO. “inode es eace 133 107% 75 53% 45 63% 45 387 31 26% 
and (4) that the class rates to Watertown from points east of 
the Indiana-Illinois State line and north of the Ohio River are 
unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that 
they exceed, or may exceed, rates based on contemporaneous 
proportional rates applicable from the same points of origin to 
the Mississippi River on traffic destined to Sioux Falls and Aber- 
deen, and proportional rates to Watertown from the Mississippi 
River crossings from East Burlington to East Dubuque, inclusive, 
not to exceed the following: 


B— 3 4 5 A B Cc D E 
RAE co ccccce 94% 71 55% -41 34% 88% 30% 25% 22 17% 


SWITCHING AT EL DORADO 


An order requiring the Rock Island to reduce its switching 
charge at El Dorado, Ark., to $6.50 per car, on a finding of 
unreasonableness against a charge of $12 per car, has been 
recommended by Examiner R. L. Shanafelt, in a report on No. 
14673, Chamber of Commerce of El Dorado, Ark., vs.- Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific. He said the charge, imposed on ship- 
ments between industries on its line and its connections with 
the Missouri Pacific, in connection with interstate hauls by the 
latter were not unduly prejudicial or preferential, but for the 
future would be unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $6.50 
per car. 

The allegation was that the $12 per car charge, published 
as two cents, with 60,000 pounds as the minimum, was un- 
“reasonable and unduly prejudicial to such of the industries as 
shipped petroleum and its products to local points on the Mis- 
souri Pacific and unduly preferential of competing industries 
at Pearson and: Oil Hill, Ark., small stations near El Dorado, 
shipping to the same points, to the extent it exceeded’ $3.60 
_per car. An order prescribing $3.60 as the proper charge was 
requested: oe . ree gel ceet dex! 
The city is served by the Rock Island,‘the Missouri Pacific 
and the El Dorado & Wesson, the latter terminating at*El 
Dorado. ~~ Sey ‘ oe : 

When oil was discovered at El Dorado, the Rock Island 
made an enormous expansion of its service and facilities at 
that point. It spent about $150,000 for additional tracks ex: 
tending its yard from a capacity of 480 cars to 1,538 cars, 
switching power was increased from one to nine yard engines, 
entailing an increase in the yard engine cost from $2,200 to 
$20,000 per month, and the freight house space was multiplied 
by three. The freight revenue increased from $300,000 ‘in 1920 
to $2,700,000 in the following year, Shanafelt said. 

The allegation of undue prejudice and undue preference was 
made to stand or fall on the comparison of charges to get oil 
from Pearson and Oil Hill, local stations on the El Dorado -& 
Wesson, through El- Dorado, to stations on the Missouri Pacific, 
and the cost of getting such shipments from: El Dorado to the 
same destinations. The switching charge at those places was 
$3.60 and at El Dorado $12 per car. Shanafelt said no evidence 
was submitted other than a disclosure of the rate situation, 
which, of course, he held, was not sufficient to establish undue 
preference and prejudice. He dropped that allegation and de- 
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voted himself to a consideration of the allegation of unreason- 
ableness, with the result hereinbefore indicated. 

“While the charge seems too high, the record does not 
warrant a finding that it is unreasonable to the extent sought,” 
said the examiner. “Clearly defendant has justified some in- 
crease.” 

The charge before the Rock Island had to make the big 
increase in its facilities was $4 per car by all the lines. That 
charge, reduced to $3.60 per car on July 1, 1922, still applies 
on intrastate traffic switched by both the Rock Island and the 
Missouri Pacific and on traffic switched by the Rock Island 
between the El Dorado & Wesson and the Missouri Pacific. 
It also applies to some of the industries that were at 
El Dorado before the oil boom came along. The $12 charge, 
the examiner said, was published, effective October 20, 
1921, in a separate item specifically listing 28 new industries, 
and, effective April 3, 1923, the Missouri Pacific also increased 
its interstate charge to the same basis. Charges are absorbed 
on competitive traffic. Shanafelt said the record showed that 
on only a small percentage the shipper paid the switching 
charge. The complainant, he said, showed that the charge was 
not absorbed on only 200 cars out of a total of 12,200 switched 
during 1922. 


ILLINOIS RATES CONDEMNED 


Abolition of commodity rates on fruits and vegetables, based 
on the work of the Illinois commission, from points of origin in 
Illinois, to Chicago, lower than interstate rates from points of 
origin in Indiana, to Chicago has been recommended by Exam- 
iner John B. Keller, in a report on No. 14435, Public Service 
Commission of Indiana vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. He said it 
should hold the challenged rates from Indiana to Chicago un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded a mileage scale proposed 
by him. He said it should also find rates on the same commodi- 
ties from Illinois points to Chicago unduly preferential of in- 
trastate commerce in Illinois, producing points in Illinois and 
shippers therefrom, and unduly prejudicial to interstate com- 
merce, Indiana producing points and shippers therefrom, 

Rate comparisons but no figures showing tonnage or volume 
of movement from the points competing in the Chicago market 
are set forth in the report. Among the comparisons are the 
following: 


From Distance Rate T.M.Earnings C.M. Earnings 
Terre Haute, Ind. 178 69 .078 (1) .659 
Perkins, Ind. 185 69 -075 (1) .634 
Mattoon, Ill. 171 35 -041 (2) .409 
Farina,, Il 222 35 -032 (2) .315 
Cairo, Ill 363 35 019 <a) 298. 


(1) Based on minimum carload weight of 17,000 pounds. 
(2) Based on minimum carload weight of 20,000 pounds. 


Keller said the Commission should make a finding as fol- 
lows: 

The Commission should find that the rates on fruits and vege- 
tables, including water melons, apples and peaches, from Indiana 
producing points to Chicago are unjust and unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed the following scale, and that the intra- 
state rates on fruits and vegetables, including water melons, 
apples and peaches, from Illinois producing points to Chicago 
are unduly preferential of Illinois intrastate commerce producing 
points in Illinois and shippers, therefrom, and unduly prejudicial 
to the interstate commerce, producing points in Indiana and ship- 
pers therefrom, and the Commission should enter an order re- 
quiring the establishment of the following scale for application 
from Indiana and Hlinois to Chicago, interstate and intrastate: 
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The record is not sufficiently developed to justify definite rec- 
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ommendations with regard to the rates on strawberries but such 
testimony as was offered tends to show that the Indiana growers 
are Jaboring under an unlawful disadvantage, and this situation 
should have the immediate attention of the carriers. The carriers 
faliing to make proper readjustment of the strawberry rates com- 


plainants may, of course, petition the Commission to grant further 
hearing relative thereto. 


MODIFICATION OF FINDINGS 


In a report on No. 11667, Jacob E. Decker & Sons vs. Direc- 
tor-General, Chicago Great Western, et al.,. Examiner Leo J. 
Flynn has recommende’ a modification of the findings in the 
original report, 74 I. C. C. 171, as to rates on fresh-salted hog 
meats, carloads, from Mason City, Ia., to St. Louis, Wichita, 
Hutchinson and Arkansas City, Kans., so as to make the findings 
now that the rates are not unjustly discriminatory or unduly 
prejudicial. In the first report the Commission found the fourth 
class rating in Western Classification territory not unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial; that the commodity rates on fresh-salted 
meats from Mason City to Chicago, Cudahy and Kansas City 
were and are not unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial; 
that the commodity rates from Mason City to St. Louis, Wichita, 
Hutchinson and Arkansas City were unduly prejudicial to the 
complainant to the extent they exceeded, exceed or might ex- 
ceed, to St. Louis, 1.5 cents more than the rates from South 
Omaha and Nebraska City, and a rate of 4 cents less than from 
Sioux City to the same destinations and applicable in connection 
with like minimum weights; to Wichita, Hutchinson and Arkan- 
sas City, rates in connection with a minimum weight of 30,000 
pounds, 4 cents more than the rate from South Omaha, and that 
the commodity rates from Mason City to Dallas were and for the 
future would be unduly prejudicial to fresh-salted hog meats and 
unduly preferential of dry-salted an, smoked meats to the extent 
the rates on the fresh-salted meats exceeded, exced or might 
exceed 129 per cent of the rates on the dry-salted, pickled and 
smoked meats 

Rates in accordance with the finding, the examiner said, had 
been checked in to Dallas, but upon the petition of the defend- 
ants the rates to St. Louis, Wichita, Hutchinson and Arkansas 
City had been held up. The carriers said that under the deci- 
sion Mason City would be given a lower rate than other points 
in the group and that if that was done a recheck of rates in the 
group would have to be made. The examiner said the com- 
plainant did not wish the Missouri River-St. Louis adjustment 
disturbed and that if the record did not justify a reduction from 
Mason City to St. Louis it asked that the portion of its com- 
plaint relating to St. Louis be dismissed. The examiner said 
that the Commission should find the rates assailed from Mason 
City to St. Louis, Wichita, Hutchinson and Arkansas City were 
not unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial to complainant 
or unduly preferential of its competitors at Sioux City, South 
Omaha and Nebraska City. 


COMPLAINANT WINS PART 


In a report on No. 11755, Raritan Copper Works vs. Director- 
General, New York, Ontario & Western et al., Examiner C. I. 
Kephart has recommended that the Commission recede in part 
from its former report, in 64 I. C. C. 691, and now hold that 
the fifth class rate assessed on copper bars, rough cast, in 
carloads, shipped from Rome, N. Y., to Perth Amboy, N. J., in 
January, 1920, was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 20 
cents. The Commission, in the first report, held the fifth class 
rate of 22.5 cents on twenty-five carloads, weighing 1,739,063 
pounds, was not unreasonable, although the commodity rate in 
the reverse direction was only 18 cents. The 22.5-cent rate 
eastbound was imposed on shipments that had been sent to 
Rome and there rejected. The allegation was that: the 22.5-cent 
rate was unreasonable to the etxent it exceeded the rate in 
the reverse direction. The complainant relied upon the Com- 
mission’s decision in Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. St. Louis-San 
Francisco, 45. I. C. C. 185, to the effect that a higher rate in 
one direction than in the other was unreasonable. Kephart 
said the cited case was not exactly in point, because in the 
Zelnicker case the carrier admitted the transportation condi- 
tions in both directions were the same, whereas in this case 
the Director-General made no such admission, but, on the con- 
trary, contended the eastbound rate was reasonable and that 
the rate in the other direction was unduly low. He said that 
that was an important distinction. The bare fact that the rail- 
road involved was willing and shortly thereafter did reduce the 
tate eastbound to the base of the westbound rate, while an 
important consideration, he said, was not sufficient to warrant 
a finding of unreasonableness. Transportation conditions, traf- 
fic density, earnings and other factors had to be considered, 


he said, as well as the general level of rates in the surrounding 
territory. 


CRUSHED STONE BASIS PROPOSED 
_ A basis for making rates on crushed stone, from Buffalo and 
Linwood, Ia., to Illinois destinations so as to give those points 
just across the Mississippi an opportunity to compete with points 
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of origin in Illinois has been proposed by Examiner Paul O. 
Carter, in a report on No. 14472, Dolese Brothers Company et 
al. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and No. 14450, Edward L. 
Scheidenhelm Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific et al He 
said the Commission should find the rates on crushed stone from 
Buffalo and Linwood unreasonable and unduly prejudicial and 
direct the making of rates in accordance with a basis of key 
point rates submitted by the complainants, as modified by him. 
He said that a mileage scale would be better, but that so long as 
rates in Illinois were on the basis they were now, in which the 
factor of distance was disregarded to a large extent, he did not 
see how rates could be made on any other basis. The key points 
and rates asked to each point submitted by the complainants 
were: Savanna, 80 cents; Freeport and Rockford, $1; Peoria 
and Galesburg, 88 cents; Bloomington and Springfield, $1.01; 
Streator and Beardstown, $1.13, and Quincy, $1.26. They also 
asked that the rates to the key points be applied to groups based 
on distance, and also based on a rate of progression of 63, 76, 88 
and 99 cents, $1.13, $1.26 and $1.39, said by them to be main- 
tained generally in the publication of rates from quarries in the 
Chicago, Joliet and Kankakee districts. 

The examiner said the proposed rate to Springfield should 
be $1.26 and to Bloomington $1.13. 

Carter said the Commission should deny reparation in the 
leading case, because, if the rates were reduced, under the con- 
tract the reduction would go to the buyer. He was not a party 
to the case and therefore reparation should be denied. 

In No. 14450 the complainant, he said, was entitled to repara- 
tion to the basis of a rate of $1.10 from Buffalo to Whitton, 


SHORT-HAULING RECOMMENDED 


What the railroads involved probably will regard as a 
destructive as well as an illegal recommendation about through 
routes and joint rates, with transit attached, has been made 
by Examiner C. I. Kephart in a report on No. 13919, Flory Mill- 
ing Company vs. Central New England et al. He said the Com- 
mission should find that the refusal of the defendants to estab- 
lish through routes and joint rates on grain and grain products 
from the west and south via Bangor, Pa., for milling-in-transit 
at that point, was contrary to the public interest and unrea- 
sonable. Transit as desired by the complainant had been re- 
fused because it would short-haul carriers having connections 
with the railroads serving Bangor, and take business from the 
mills on their lines. The examiner said the public interest 
required ‘the establishment of through routes notwithstanding 
short-hauling. 

The complaint alleged the charges exacted on, and rules 
governing the transportation of grain and grain products from 
various points in the west and south to Bangor for milling, 
mixing or malting, and on the manufactured product thence to 
destinations in Trunk Line and New England territories had 
been and are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, in violation 
of the first and third sections of the interstate commerce act. 
It asked the Commission, under authority of section 15, to pre- 
scribe just, reasonable and non-prejudicial rates, rules and prac- 
tices. A claim for reparation, the examiner said, was abandoned 
at the hearing. 

Kephart said the case was essentially a proceeding to re- 
quire the defendants to establish through routes via Bangor 
and grant milling in transit at that point on the existing joint 
rates over other routes, from the west and south to eastern 
territory. 

Bangor is on the Bangor & Portland division of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, a branch line. The town is 
served aS a main-line point by the Lehigh & New England, 
which operates from Nesquehoning, Pa., through Tamaqua and 
Portland, Pa., to Campbell Hall, N. Y., 130.5 miles, with branches 
to Catasauqua and Bethlehem, Pa. That road, the examiner 
-said, would be an intermediate carrier via all the routes desired 
by the complainants, six in number. It desired them so ag to 
broaden its market for mixed feeds. Its mill is an old one, 
having been operated by the complainant alone, for about forty 
years. Its capacity was from 65,000 to 70,000 tons a year, the 
report said, but, owing to handicaps, one of which it said was 
the lack of routes over which rates other than combinations 
of in and out prevailed, its product in 1922 was only about 
10,000 tons. Prior to the introduction of mixed feeds for. cattle, 
its business was in grain. by-products. Introduction of mixed 
feeds, to give cattle and other animals a balanced ration, made 
it necessary.to obtain raw - materials, such as corn, oats, rye, 
alfalfa, cottonseed and oil meals and blackstrap molasses, origi- 
nating mostly in the. West and South. Some of the articles 
mentioned, the examiner said, had little or no value except: as 
ingredients, in mixed feeds. ‘ 

Transit, the examiner said, was common in the mixed feed 
industry in that territory; that it was conceded by the Lacka- 
wanna, when the inbound and outbound movements were over 
its rails and those of certain connections. Over such routes 
current joint rates applied from origin or intermediate. basing 
points. Similar arrangements, the examiner said, were main- 











tained by the Erie, New York Central, Lehigh Valley and Cen- 
tral of New Jersey to and from mills on their lines. To’ points 


other than those on the preferred through routes, the rates 
were combinations. 


“This has the effect of confining the market of any par- 
ticular mill,’ said the examiner, “to points on the road on which 
it is situated and certain stated connections. When the mill is 
on a short line, such as the Lehigh & New England, the market 
is necessarily very limited, unless such road maintains through 
routes and joint rates with its connections, so that millers 
thereon may reach points on other lines. Hence, the refusal 
of defendants to enter into through routes and joint rates with 
the Lehigh & New England, to permit of transiting at Bangor 
at such rates, is said to limit the scope of complainant’s opera- 
tions.” 


The applicant asked for the following additional joint routes, 
with transit arrangements at Bangor: 


(1): Erie to Goshen, N. Y., thence Lehigh & New England 
to and from Bangor to connection with the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing at Catasauqua, Pa., or--with the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey at Bethlehem, Pa. for southeastern Pennsylvania and 
southern New Jersey territory. 

(2) Lackawanna and western connections to Bangor, and 
outbound over the Lehigh & New England to connection at Cata- 
sauqua or at Bethlehem with lines that serve the territory named 
in Route 1. 

(3) Lehigh Valley and western connections to Lizard Creek 
Junction, Pa., thence Lehigh & New England to and from Ban- 
gor to connection at Campbell Hall, N. Y., with certain New Eng- 
land lines; also Lackawanna from Bangor to New York points, 
including Long Island. 

(4) New York Central to Newberry Junction, Pa., Phila- 
delphia & Reading to Tamaqua, Pa., and Lehigh & New England 
to Bangor, and the latter and Lackawanna outbound to destina- 
tions named in Route 2. 

(5) Central States Despatch, Baltimore & Ohio to Martins- 
burg, W. Va., Cumberland Valley and Philadelphia & Reading 
to Catasauqua, Pa., and Lehigh & New England to Bangor, and the 
latter and Lackawanna outbound to destinations named in Route 2. 

, (6) Blue Ridge Despatch, Chesapeake & Ohio to Basic, Va., 
Norfolk & Western to Hagerstown, Md., thence Western Mary- 
land and Philadelphia & Reading to Catasauqua, Pa., and Lehigh 


& New England to Bangor, with outbound routes to same desti- 
nations as named in Route 2. 


Competitors in the West and at intermediate points, the 
examiner said, had an advantage of $3.50 per ton at Philadelphia 
and $2.60 per ton over the complainant and that that advantage 
practically eliminated the complaining company from such mar- 
kets. He said the situation was the same at many near-by 
points, 15 to 25 miles from Bangor. 


Kephart called attention to some of the objections to the 
routes proposed by the complainant because they would cause, 
among other things, fourth section violations. With the excep- 
tions noted, he said, the routes proposed all seemed to be prac- 
ticable routes, and along natural traffic courses. He said 
whether they should be required depended upon whether it 
would be in the public interest. The railroads said there was 
no public necessity, that it would deprive the Lackawanna of 
considerable traffic, would be otherwise detrimental to the car- 
riers involved, and would tend to deteriorate and demoralize 
service now expeditiously rendered by existing routes. 


Discussing the law, the conditions existing in the terri- 
tory, and stating his conclusions, the examiner said: 


Paragraph 4, section 1, of the act, imposes primarily upon 
carriers the duty of establishing through routes and just and rea- 
sonable rates applicable thereover, reasonable facilities therefor, 
and equitable divisions of joint rates published in connection 
therewith, subject to the short-hauling restriction in section 15. 
When carriers refuse to do so upon proper request, the Commis- 
sion, under section 15, may, and shall whenever deemed necessary 
or desirable in the public interest, after full hearing, establish 
through routes and joint rates applicable thereover. Thus, the 
cireumstances and. conditions. must control in-..each .instance 
Beaver Sand Co. vs. Director General, 66 I. C. C., 285. : 

This is a well-developed section of country, abounding in 
natural resources. The market for “mixed animal foods is quite 
extensive in the tributary territory before defined. The Lehigh 
& New England connects with numerous large systems at both 
ends, as well as at intermediate points. It lies in the natural 
course of traffic between trunk line and New England territories, 
avoiding the congested districts in New York City and vicinity. 
These products are usually distributed over large areas, and 
complainant’s limitation to points on one or two carriers tends 
to diminish market competition. This.is contrary to ‘the interest 
of the consuming public. When a miller on one carrier cannot 
utilize markets on adjacent or connecting roads because combi- 
nation rates instead of joint rates apply, the ‘tendency is for 
industries to locate on the larger roads, owing to the wider mar- 
kets they afford. This is detrimental to the smaller roads and 
also inimical +o the public interest, especially to consumers on 
the smaller roads. It is settled policy that “a carrier has no 
right, refusing through routes and joint rates, to dictate the 
markets from which shippers on its line must purchase or the 
territory to which industries on its line must sell, or in any other 
way to restrict fair competition.” Lumber to C., M. & St. P. 
Ry. Stations, 38 I. C. C., 587, and cases there cited. In Eastern 
Oregon Lumber Producers Asso. vs. R. R. Co., 39 I. C. CG. 316, 
the initial carrier was willing to join in establishing reasonable 
joint rates to points on certain connecting’ roads, but the latter 
refused. because they desired to reserve the markets on their 
lines for mills situated thereon. The Commission denied the ex- 
istence of such a right in a carrier, citing Lumber Rates, Oregon 
and Washington to Eastern Points, 29 I. C. C., 609, and cases 
pe oad named. The instant situation is essentially similar in its 
effect. , 

The through routes sought do not appear to be difficult or 
unsuitable, except as before noted, and it is in the public inter- 
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est that they should be opened, with such modifications as may 
be necessary for operating reasons. But such variations should 
not defeat the purpose here intended. If the paritcipating car- 
riers cannot agree upon divisions of the joint rates, the matter 
may be brought before the Commission, as provided in the act. 

The Commission should find that the refusal of defendants to 
establish through routes and joint rates via Bangor, for the 
movement of this traffic as indicated, is contrary to the public 
interest and unreasonable for the future. An appropriate order 
should be entered. 


UTAH COAL RATE CASE 


In a report on No, 13509, American Fuel Company of Utah, 
et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., Examiner F. W. 
Mc M. Woodrow said the Commission should hold that rates on 
coal from Thompson, Utah, to points west of Castle Gate were not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial and that no damage had been 
shown to have resulted from the failure of the Director-General 
. publish rates from Sego, during federal control. Further 
he said it should hold that no undue prejudice exists now but 
that undue prejudice will exist in the future if the rates from 
Thompson, when the differential over Castle Gate becomes 40 
cents per ton, do not include the switching service from Sego 
to Thompson, provided, at the same time, the Castle Gate Group 
rates apply from all mines on branch and independent lines in 
that group. He said reparation should be denied. 

The complaint was that the rates on coal from -Thompson, 
the junction point between the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
and the Ballard & Thompson railroad, to destinations in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Nevada and Utah were, during federal control 
and are now unreasonable and unduly prejudicial and that the 
failure of the Denver & Rio Grande Western to publish rates 
from the American Fuel Company’s mine at Sego and to main- 
tain and operate the Ballard & Thompson railroad, while pub- 
lishing group rates from competing mines in the Castle Gate 
group, and maintaining and operating the Kenilworth & Helper 
railroad, constituted an unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
practice. 


An award of reparation for $46,747.71 was asked on coal 
shipped from Sego, while the government had control of the 
railroads. The complainant also asked for reasonable and non- 
prejudicial rates from Sego and an order requiring the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western not only to pay an allowance for the use 
of the Ballard & Thompson’s tracks but to perform all main- 
tenance and repair service necessary in connection therewith. 

The case appeared to have arisen out of inability of the 
parties to agree upon what was to be done with or about the 
Ballard & Thompson railroad’s five miles of track, over which, 
during federal control, the Railroad Administration hauled cars 
with its own engines. The stock of the Ballard & Thompson 
is owned by the complainant. Woodrow said it was a plant 
facility, filing neither tariffs nor reports with the Commission, 
and owning no equipment. Since the hearing on this case, Wood- 
row said the Ballard & Thompson had asked for and been de- 
nied a certificate of public convenience to operate as a common 
carrier. 

The examiner said the Ballard & Thompson was organized 
with the hope that the Denver & Rio Grande, predecessor of the 
Denver & Rio Grand Western, would buy it. The complainants 
contended, the examiner said, that certain officials of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande had agreed to do that. He said it was not 
necessary to discuss that point although the record contained 
much testimony pertaining thereto. If such an agreement had 
been made and breached, he said, Suit could have been brought 
thereon and a court could have been asked either to award 
damages or require specific performance of the contract. 

When the road was built in 1911, the examiner said the 
Ballard & Thompson paid the Denver & Rio Grande on an en- 
gine hour basis for taking coal from Sego to Thompson. Those 
payments apparently took care of repair and maintenance 
charges. Payments were discontinued in the latter part of 1916 
but the Denver & Rio Grande and the Director-General the 
examiner said, continued to render statements of account and 
that at the hearing the Director-General asserted the American 
Fuel Company owed the Railroad Administration $20,745 for 
such services rendered during federal control. Woodrow re- 
marked that no suit had been instituted thereon by the Railroad 
Administration. 

Woodrow said the branch lines in the Castle Gate group 
were either built by the Denver & Rio Grande or bought by it, 
except the one involved in this case and that the Castle Gate 
group rate was applied from mines on them. The defendants 
claimed the greater volume of tonnage from the owner of the 
Kenilworth & Helper, an independent short line, justified the 
difference in treatment, and that their large engines could not 
operate over the Ballard & Thompson. The examiner said the 
complainant was unfortunate in the location of its mine and 
that the failure of the Denver & Rio Grande to buy the Ballard 
& Thompson railroad while purchasing and constructing branch 
lines to mines in the Castle Gate group, had been, in addition to 
its natural disadvantages, a further handicap to the American 
Fuel Company. He said its mine was the only one in the group 
not served by a common carrier. Yet, he said, the Denver & 
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Rio Grande Western grants no mine allowance, nor operates 
any plant facility. However, he said that the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western did apply the group rate from all mines located 
on branch or independent lines. He said the cost to perform 
the transportation services from those mines to the junction 
points with the main lines, in certain instances at least, was 
equal to the cost of switching coal from Sego to Thompson. He 
said that although rates could not be published from Sego, so 
long as the Denver & Rio Grande Western continued to apply 
the Castle Gate group to points in that group not on its main 
line, the rates from Thompson should include the switching ser- 
vice from Sego to Thompson, otherwise undue prejudice would 
exist. 

The examiner said that in the rate adjustment in the period 
covered by the complaint, the complainant had some advantages 
so that it was not damaged by the failure to publish rates from 
Sego in the past. He said the report had been held up pending 
the decision of the Commission in Western Coal Rates, 80 I. C. C. 
In that case rates from Thompson were made 40 cents over 
Castle Gate on traffic to the west. He said there was no legal 
way for the publication of interstate rates from Sego but he 
said the rates from Thompson should include the cost of switch- 
ing from Sego to Thompson. He said no finding as to reason- 
ableness of rates to points east of Castle Gate should be made 
because the complainant did not pay and bear the charges. 


BEET MOLASSES REPARATION 

A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner E. L. Gaddess in a report 
on No. 14574, Utah-Idaho Sugar Company vs. Director-General, 
Salt Lake & Utah, et al., as to a combination rate of 21 cents on 
refuse syrup or beet sugar final molasses in tank cars from West 
Jordan to Garland, Utah, applicable between November 5 and 
December 15, 1919. He said the Commission should hold the 
rate unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 12.5 cents, which was 
ae gaatacatind established rate, and award reparation to that 

asis. 

In a report on No. 14575, Same vs. Director-General, involv- 
ing a rate of 34.5 cents on the same commodity, from Cornish, 
Utah, to Sugar City, Idaho, Gaddess said the Commission 
should find the rate unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 17.5 


cents, also the subsequently established rate, and award repara- 
tion to that basis. 


SAND AND GRAVEL REPARATION 

Examiner C. I. Kephart, in a report on No. 14197, Edward L. 
Scheidenhelm vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul et al., and No. 
14406, Same vs. Chicago & North Western, said the Commission 
should find rates on sand and gravel, from Janesville, Wis., to 
Whitton, Ill., on which charges were calculated on 187 carloads, 
shipped between November 1, 1920, and February 26, 1921, were 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded $1.72 per ton prior to 


December 1, 1920, and $1.62 thereafter and that reparation should 
be awarded to that level. 


HAY COMPLAINT DISMISSED 


Examiner Paul O. Carter has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 14762, the National Hay Association vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish et al., on a finding that the rules providing for the 
assessment of local rates to and from the point at which ship- 
ments of hay and straw were diverted or reconsigned after de- 
livery to private tracks, plus the reconsignment charge of $6.30 
per car, was and is not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
The allegation was that the imposition of that charge, while 
no such charge was imposed on shipments of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, was unreasonable, unjust, unduly prejudicial and 
preferential. The complaint asked for rules similar to those 
applicable on fresh fruits and vegetables. The defendants de- 
fended their rules largely upon the ground that they were pub- 
lished pursuant to decisions of the Commission. They con- 
tended that after the delivery of hay and straw to private 
tracks, the shipments were out of their possession and that to 
allow reconsignment at the through rate would result in sub- 
stitution and other unlawful practices by shippers. 


HAY RATES NOT UNREASONABLE 


Examiner John C. Donnally has advised the Commission to 
dismiss No, 14853, Scott, Magner & Miller vs. Director-General, 
on the finding that the applicable rates on nine carloads of hay, 
Shipped between California points in 1918 and 1919, over the 
Southern Pacific, were not unreasonable. The examiner said 
that in several instances there were under or over charges in 
small amounts, due to errors in computing the charges. 





REPARATION ON PIG IRON 


In a report on No. 14613, Keystone Steel & Wire Co. vs.’ 


Director-General, Indiana Harbor Belt et al.; No. 14654, Same vs. 
Rock Island, Director-General, et al., and No. 14654, sub No. 1, 
Same vs. Director-General, Indiana Harbor Belt, et al., Examiner 
Leo J. Flynn said the Commission should find that the rates as- 
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sessed on pig iron from South Chicago to Acme Station, Ill, in 
the period of federal control, were not unreasonable or unjust. 
He said it should find that as to intrastate shipments the fourth 
section of the interstate commerce act was not applicable. The 
subsequent reduction of the rates, the examiner said, was not a 
sufficient basis for an award of reparation. 


CITY OF OMAHA LOSES 


In a report on No. 14044, Metropolitan Utilities District of 
the City of Omaha vs. Director-General, Bauxite & Northern et 
al.. Examiner J. P. McGrath has recommended a finding that 
rates on coal, sand, stone, lime, bauxite ore and sulphuric acid, 
in carloads, shipped in 1917, 1918 and 1919, from points in 
Nebraska and other states, to Florence (Omaha), Neb., were not 
unreasonable. He said the Commission should find that a rate 
charged on a carload of trench excavating machinery from Mil- 
waukee to Florence was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
40 cents per 100 pounds, plus $10 per car for the movement from 
Omaha to Florence, which, since the time of the shipments in- 
volved in this complaint, has become a part of the city. 

The City of Omaha in this complaint tried to have the flat 
Omaha rates extended to the suburb, then a separate station, 
where’ it was building a water supply plant. .The Director- 
General, over the protest of the Omaha road, extended that 
basis plus a $5 switching charge to Florence. The Omaha road 
was merely the delivering carrier. The charges were based on 
rates prescribed by the Nebraska commission which the carriers 
adopted for interstate traffic. 


COAL COMPLAINT DISMISSED 

Examiner C. 3. Kephart has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 14640, Midland Coal Company et al. vs. Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, Director-General, et al., on a finding that the applicable 
rate of $3.50 per net ton on nut coal on three shipments in June, 
1919, from Wilburton, Okla., to Dittlinger, Tex., was not un- 
reasonable. The allegation of unreasonableness was based on 
the fact that contemporaneously the M. K. & T. had a rate of 
$2.50 from a more distant point, protected by a fourth section 
order. The lower rate was subsequently established from Wil- 
burton to Dittlinger. Kephart said the later establishment of a 


lower rate was not equivalent to an admission by a carrier that 
the former rate was unreasonable. 


BURLAP REDUCTIONS SUSPENDED 


The Frafic World Washington Bureau 


In I. and S. 1918, the Commission has suspended, from Sep- 
tember 20 until January 18, schedules in supplements Nos. 13, 
15 and 16 to Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 723. 

The suspended schedules propose to establish commodity 
rates on burlap bags, from Ohio and Mississippi River crossings 
to points in Mississippi Valley territory, leaving generally in 
effect the sixth class rates from Gulf ports, viz., Gulfport, Miss., 
Mobile, Ala., New Orleans, La., and Pensacola, Fla., and points 
taking same rates. The following is illustrative of the pro- 
posed changes: 


Rates in cents per 100 lbs., from St, Louis, Mo.: 
To 


Pres Prop 
I no oo carats glare nie eS eine we Ene he rales ne 37 
a oe ee ee er re 57% 34 
I NE or usin Sawn he kr ceases er ecuahsesers 47% 28 


The schedules were suspended because they proposed re- 
ductions from the Ohio and Mississippi River crossings without 
making any reductions from the Gulf ports. Objection to the 
reductions were made by shippers at the Gulf ports, particu- 
larly at New Orleans, because they would leave them with 
practically no chance to compete, they believe, with their com- 
petitors at the river crossings. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


The protestants and complainants in I. and S. No. 1545, 
Lumber from San Francisco Bay points, when from beyond, and 
No. 13786, Hammond Lumber Company et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., 
have petitioned the Commission for reargument and reconsidera- 
tion thereof. The petition alleges, among other things, that the 
Commission erred in approving the so-called proportional or re- 
shipping rates on lumber from San Francisco Bay perts to east- 
ern rail destinations. the application of which is not restricted 
to traffic brought in by carriers having tariffs on file with the 
Commission. 

The defendants in No. 13139, Graham and Gila Counties 
Traffic Association vs. Arizona Eastern R. R. et al., have asked 
for a rehearing or reargument therein, stating that a rate ad- 
justment under any interpretation of the order would upset the 
entire rate structure in Arizona. ; 

The Lehigh Portland Cement Company has asked the. Com- 
mission to modify its order in No 9702-1, Memphis-Southwestern 
Investigation, Commodity Rates, 77 1. ©. C, 473, by excluding 


cement from the “particular commodities” referred to at page 
527 thereof. 
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COOLIDGE ON CONSOLIDATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Nathan L, Amster of Boston, president of the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Railroad League, had a talk with President Coolidge 
September 20 about plans for helping the farmers and the rail- 
roads. He discussed consolidation of railroads as one of the 
ways in which such help ought to be brought about, expressing 
his conviction that the railroads must be consolidated into a 
number of systems. Personally, he favored what he called the 
Lenroot plan. He said the President admitted that it seemed 
impossible for the western railroads to reduce rates on agri- 
cultural products without bankruptcy following, and that, there- 
fore, the President agreed that, if consolidations could be ar- 
ranged so as to create systems that would have all kinds of 
traffic, it might be possible for a system of that kind to recoup 
losses made on agricultural products by means of profits on 
hauling jackknives. 


Mr. Amster is known to the Commission as a man who 
appears as a minority stockholder, when consolidations are 
being undertaken, with proposals to care for such minority 
holders. 


WHITE HOUSE ON CAR SUPPLY 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An encouraging feature of the present coal situation is the 
ability of the railroads to furnish cars, a high spokesman for 
President Coolidge said at the White House September 18 in a 
discussion of matters pertaining to the distribution and sale 
of coal. It was said that on account of new equipment and the 
expenditure of approximately $1,500,000,000, the railroads this 
year were thoroughly equipped in all lines. It was said that 
the President had seen no reports of car shortages and that 
this was very encouraging. The existing situation, it was said, 
was in contrast to the car supply situation that existed last 
year when the President was visiting in the West. 








HOOVER ON RATE REVISIONS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Secretary Hoover of the Department of Commerce this 
week reiterated views heretofore expressed by him with ref- 
erence to railroad rates. He said there should be a reduction 
of rates on agricultural products as a complement to a general 
revision of the rate structure. He said the question of a gen- 
eral rate revision was delicate and involved, and one for careful 
consideration by the Commission. He also believed that if the 
railroads were consolidated into a limited number of systems, a 
revision of rates, such as he had in mind, would be more easily 
accomplished than it could be under existing conditions. 


Some of the grain-carrying roads in the West, Secretary 
Hoover said, probably could not stand a reduction in rates on 
agricultural products. He said he did not believe it would be 
desirable to reduce only the rates on agricultural products in 
the absence of a general revision of rates. He said that, com- 
pared to class rates, commodity rates were too high. 


These views of the Secretary first received prominence 
about the time President Harding called in the railroad execu- 
tives and urged them to make voluntary reductions in rates on 
basic commodities. The same views were expressed by him 
in his annual report last year. The Secretary also testified 
along the same line in the 1922 reduced rate case. The ex- 
pression of his views this week were made by the Secretary in 
connection with a discussion of plans of President Coolidge to 
give relief to the farmer. 


In his annual report for 1922, Secretary Hoover stated his 
views as to the need for a thorough reorganization of the rate 
structure as follows: 


In an era of wide disparity between farmers’ income and that 
in and of industry, the transportation rates have proven to be 
a heavy burden on agriculture. On the other hand, under present 
conditions railway earnings are obviously not large enough to assure 
railway expansion. Some relief, both to the railways and the farmer, 
may be obtained by thorough reorganization of the rate structure. 
Some classes and areas of traffic are carried at actual loss; others are 
earried at lower rates than the relative value of the commodities 
warrant; and a series of scientific upward readjustments should be 
made in some cases in order to give the railways and the shippers 
of primary commodities and agricultural produce some relief. The 
recent reduction of 10 per cent in rates on luxuries as well as on 
primary goods contributed nothing to commerce and impoverished the 
railways just that much. The tangled skein of rates seems a mesh 
in which there is so persistent a resistance against every construc- 
tive proposal, that we are incapable of rescue except by some com- 
plete departure in courage. 


Secretary Hoover said some relief could be given to the 
farmer by readjustment of railway rates in such a fashion as 
to impose larger burdens upon high-priced commodities and 
lower rates on primary produce. In his restatement of these 
views this week Mr. Hoover said he did not wish to be mis- 
understood—that he was not advocating a reduction alone in 
rates on agricultural products, but rather such a readjustment 
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of the rate structure that would permit reductions in rates on 
agricultural products and increases in other rates. 

While it was apparent that the Secretary was simply re- 
stating his views on the subject of rates, significance was at- 
tached to his remarks because President Coolidge and the 
Cabinet have under consideration measures for the relief par- 
ticularly of the farmers in the western grain-producing states. 
It would not cause surprise if Secretary Wallace, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, discussed the question of reducing 
freight rates on certain agricultural products in his report to 
the President on the present agricultural situation. 

There is the possibility that President Coolidge, as one of 
the results of the Administration’s investigation into the agri- 
cultural situation in the ‘West, may call the rate situation to 
the attention of the Commission, although at this time the 
President’s attitude on that factor in the situation is unknown. 
If the President approves Secretary Hoover’s views, it is re- 
garded as possible that he might refer to the rate situation as a 
part of recommendations involving a program held to be along 
constructive lines for the relief of the farmer. No immediate 
relief, of course, could be given the farmer through a revision 
of the rate structure along the lines advocated by Secretary 
Hoover, because such a revision by the Commission would 
necessarily be preceded by a thorough and extended investiga- 
tion. Such an investigation, it is pointed out, might be re- 
garded by the President as properly being a part of a program 
to put agricultutre on a sound, economic basis. 


CABINET CONSIDERS AGRICULTURE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


After the meeting of the Cabinet September 18, a high 
spokesman for President Coolidge said the agricultural situa- 
tion had been discussed and that it had been developed that, 
with the exception of the wheat farmers, the producers of other 
agricultural products were in fairly good condition. The Presi- 
dent expected to have a report soon from the Secretary of 
Agriculture with recommendations as to steps that might be 
taken to give relief to the wheat farmer. The spokesman for 
the President did not mention freight rates as a factor that 
had received consideration. It was said that the great desire 
of the President was to give relief along sound, economical 
lines and to formulate a plan that would put agriculture back 
on a sound basis. 

Senator Capper of Kansas, head of the farm “bloc” in the 
Senate, conferred with President Coolidge September 15 on 
the condition of farmers in the wheat-growing states. After 
the conference he said he found the President deeply in sym- 
pathy with the farmer. He said he found the President intent 
on finding some means of aiding the farmer. 


Not long ago, the senator said, the wheat farmer was sell- 
ing wheat for $2.26 a bushel and the freight rate then from 
Kansas to Chicago was about 11 cents. Today, the senator said, 
the farmer was receiving from 80 to 90 cents a bushel and 
the freight rate was about 22 cents. He expressed the opinion 
that the farmer should be relieved of some part of the trans- 
portation cost and that transportation problems would receive 
particular attention in the next session of Congress. 

Commenting on the call of Hale Holden, chairman of the 
Association of Railway Executives, on the President last week, 
a high spokesman for the President said that Mr. Holden and 
Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the association, came in 
to pay their respects and to state their willingness to furnish 
the President with facts and data that he might wish at any 
time with reference to the railroads. 

H. Fitzgerald, president of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, and Frank Morrison, of the American Federation of 
Labor, called on President Coolidge September 9 to pay their 
respects. Mr. Fitzgerald said the President showed that he 
had a clear grasp of the railroad situation. 


HANDS OFF THE ACT 


A demand that “the Congress of the United States should 
maintain the transportation act in its entirety for a period of 
time sufficient to demonstrate its effectiveness” is voiced in 
resolutions adopted by the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 
The resolution points out that the act has not had a fair trial 
under normal conditions and that the proposal to make changes 
now only opens the way for attacks by radicals who would 
substitute legislation inimical to the shipping interests of the 
country. 

The resolution holds that transportation is a dominating 
factor in the growth and development of industry, involving 
the interests of every citizen. The progress the carriers have 
made in recent months in handling heavy traffic and in im- 
proving facilities and service is also pointed out. 


P. & N. EXTENSION 


The Prescott & Northwestern Railroad Company has applied 
to the Commission for authority to extend its line 26 miles from 
Prescott, Ark., to a point in Nevada County, Ark., to reach oil 
and timber resources. 
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September 22, 1923 


SHIP PLAN ILLEGAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Attorney-General Daugherty, in an opinion submitted late 
September 20 to President Coolidge, held that the Shipping 
Board was without power under the merchant marine law to 
organize subsidiary corporations under state laws to operate 
the board’s vessels. 

It was expected that President Coolidge would inform the 
board that he could not approve the plan in view of the Attor- 
ney-General’s decision and that the board would drop the plan. 
The board may attempt to effect economies under the present 
system of operation or it may operate consolidated lines under 
a plan similar to that under which the United States Lines 
operate. It was also believed that the result of the Attorney- 
General’s ruling might be that nothing definite would be done 
by the board until Congress meets in December. 

President Coolidge was advised by Chairman Farley sev- 
eral weeks ago that he had informal assurance from the Depart- 
ment of Justice that the plan was legal. 

All members of the Shipping Board, except Commissioner 
Thompson, were absent from Washington. Chairman Farley 
and Commissioners O’Connor, Benson and Plummer were in 
New York, Commissioner Lissner was in Los Angeles and 
Commissioner Haney on his way to Portland, Ore. The last 
two commissioners will make investigations as to board affairs on 
the Pacific coast. Commissioners O’Connor, Plummer and Ben- 
son were in New York for the purpose of continuing the 
investigation of the affairs of the board’s New York office. 
Chairman Farley usually goes to New York each week-end. 

President Coolidge at the present time does not have in 
mind recommendations that may be made to Congress at the 
next session with reference to the merchant marine problem, 
it was said at the White House by a high spokesman for the 
President. An inquiry as to the President’s attitude was made 
because of a suggestion by Winthrop L. Marvin, vice-president 
of the American Steamship Owners’ Association, that Congress 
should take up the question at the next session. 

It was indicated that the President was handling the ques- 
tion of merchant marine policy with reference to the Shipping 
Board’s proposal for the creation of subsidiary corporations and 
not with a view to formulating legislative recommendations on 
the subject. The President, it was said, was then awaiting an 
opinion from the Attorney-General as to the legality of the 
board’s proposal. 

The board, also awaiting the opinion of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, has been marking time with respect to its plan. 


Reports have been current since the President let it be 
known that he would appoint an advisory committee, that the 
Shipping Board—or at least some of the members thereof—took 
offense at the suggestions. There is reason to believe that there 
is foundation for such reports. The argument has been made that 
the Shipping Board is the delegated agency of Congress to 
deal with the shipping problem and that, therefore, an outside 
advisory committee should not be appointed to pass on rec- 
ommendations of the board. 


The Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
are “independent” establishments provided for by Congress, 
but the President, due to powers conferred on him during the 
war in connection with the construction of ships, has always 
been consulted by the board in matters relating to the ships. 
The closest relations between the board and the President were 
maintained by former Chairman Lasker. 

Because of the magnitude of the problem, however, Presi- 
dent Coolidge evidently desires all the information possible 
before committing himself. President Harding had the greatest 
confidence in Chairman Lasker and apparently there was no 
difficulty in arriving at agreements as to Shipping Board affairs. 
There has been no suggestion that President Coolidge does not 
have confidence in the present Shipping Board. His attitude 
as to the subsidiary corporation plan, it is understood, is that 
if he is to make a decision one way or the other, he desires the 
viewpoint of officials of departments indirectly interested in 
the problem in addition to the recommendations of the board. 

While from a strictly legal standpoint under the merchant 
marine act as amended the board probably could go ahead with 
a certain policy regardless of whether or not the President 
approved it, it is not regarded as likely that the board would 
follow a course of action not acceptable to the President. The 
President had certain definite powers with regard to the mer- 
chant fleet under the shipping act, but the sections conferring 
these powers were repealed by the Jones merchant marine act. 
For example, section 7 of the shipping act provided that the 
board, on terms and conditions prescribed by it and approved 
by the President, might charter, lease, or sell vessels. This 
Section was repealed by the Jones act. The fact that Congress 
Provided, however, that the President should designate the 
chairman of the board, indicated, it is believed, an intention that 
the President should be closely in touch with the affairs of 
the board. 


The political factor involved also is one of importance. No 
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matter what party is in power, so long as the vast merchant 
fleet is owned by the government, the handling of that property 


will make the Shipping Board an asset or liability to the party 
in power. 


Members of the board, therefore, may privately take ex- 
ception to the President selecting an advisory committee to 
pass on the plan, but it is evident that the President contem- 
plates the appointment of such a committee, and that his de- 
cision will go far toward determining the nature of the final 
action taken by the board. 


In a bulletin to members, the National Merchant Marine 
Association reviewed the situation as follows: 


Attorney General Daugherty’s ruling as to the legality of the 
Lasker-Farley plan for direct operation of the Shipping Board’s 
vessels through 18 government corporation is expected very shortly. 
A ruling in line with the views of four of the seven members of 
the Shipping Board, however, will not necessarily mean the enforce- 
ment of the corporation plan. It has been made clear that President 
Coolidge will not rely on the recommendations of a bare majority 
of the Shipping Board alone, but will probably seek also the advice 
of his special shipping committee, including Secretaries Hoover and 
Mellon, Senator Wesley L. Jones and Representative Greene. This 
committee is expected to make a complete investigation of the situa- 
tion, including alternative plans for the operation of the government’s 
tonnage; and it is not unlikely that hearings will be held at which 
those interested in the development of the American merchant marine 
will have an opportunity to be heard. 

All recent developments tend to indicate that there will be no 
early inauguration of the corporation plan, even under the most favor- 
able circumstances to the sponsors of this system. The details have 
not been worked out by the Shipping Board, it is reported, and as 
Commissioners Lissner and Haney will be away from Washington for 
about a month to come, it is not likely that final action will be taken 
on details by the Board during their departure. In case of a vote 
during their absence, the status would be unchanged, those favoring 
the corporation plan retaining a majority of one, the absent com- 
missioners being divided in opinion, with Mr. Lissner favoring the 
Lasker-Farley plan, and Mr. Haney being strongly against it. Al- 
together, the probability is that congress will be in session before any 


= change is made in the method of operating the government’s 
ships. 


The Middle West Foreign Trade and Merchant Marine Committee, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, reports that protests are being re- 
ceived daily from commercial interests to direct government opera- 
tion of shipping in competition with private American enterprise. 
Representative Greene, chairman of the Houst Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee, and one of the members of the President’s contemplated adl 
visory committee, has written to the Middle West Committee, opposing 
such competition, and pointing out that the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1920 has never become effective, because of the non-enforcement 
of some of its provisions. ; 

‘If this government could see its way clear to put into exe- 
cution such provisions,’’ he adds, “I would venture to predict that 
our merchant marine would become an enviable one ere long.” 

President Coolidge’s consideration of the enforcement of these 
provisions has already been sought by the National Merchant Marine 
Association, and resolutions drafted by the American Steamship 
Owners’ Association, asking for the extension of the coastwise laws 
to the Philippines, in accordance with the Act of 1920 are to be 
sent to the Shipping Board and the President. 


“Rural organizations have combined with the commercial 
bodies of more than one hundred of the larger cities of the 
middle West in opposing the Lasker plan for direct operation 
of the American merchant marine by the United States Shipping 
Board,” says a statement issued by Malcolm Stewart, chairman 
of the Middle West Foreign Trade Committee. Mr. Stewart 
said he had conferred with Oliver E. Bradfute, president of the 


American Farm Bureau Federation, on the subject. Continuing, 
he said: 


Drawing an analogy between the efficiency and success of 
and privately owned transportation systems of the United States 
and the inefficiency of the publicly owned railway and other 
transportation systems of other nations,’ President Bradfute 
strongly intimated that it would be a part of unwisdom for the 
United States to attempt direct operation of its merchant ma- 
rine in competition with the private agencies now operating 
American flag ships. 

President Bradfute says: “I am quite sure that when a 
careful comparison is made of our systems of transportation 
which are privately owned with those of other countries which 
are publicly owned, that the American system as now prevailing 
is very much more desirable and efficient to the individual citi- 
zen as well as to the public as a whole. I see no reason why 
this argument may not as well apply to the merchant marine 
as to any other of our great industries or public necessities. I 
think, however, that there should be proper laws of control and 
laws for the prevention of extortion for the adequate protection 
of the public. I think this will be very generally agreed to. 

‘IT believe I could make just as good an argument why the 
government should own and control the lands for the production 
of food and clothing as I could for the control and ownership 
of facilities for the conveying that same food to the private 
citizens living in different parts of the country or in foreign 
countries. 

“TIT never have been able to clearly understand how some 
people can single out a few industries or utilities which they 
think the government should take over and operate, at the 
same time leaving a number of other industries which are just 
as important in their service, both public and private, as the 
ones they select.” 

' While in Chicago this week, Chairman Stewart conferred 
with the heads of a number of major industries doing busincss 
through the west and northwest. He ascertained that there had 
been a survey made of the opinion of business men and farmers 
in the extensive mage belt which has plans for marketing a 
large number of their products in foreign countries. The trend 
of this opinion, which was generally stated, was against the 
adoption of a policy such as that known as the “Lasker plan,” 
whereby the government would attempt to operate Shipping 
Board vessels in competition with privately owned ships. The 
sentiment was almost unanimous that the government should 
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not engage in shipping in any way more direct than that which 
it has already placed in operation. 


It was also the opinion of financial leaders interviewed by 
Chairman Stewart that the fact that the Shipping Board was 
divided four to three in its vote on the adoption of the direct 


operation policy should cause the government to hesitate about 
Placing such a policy in effect. 


NEW YORK PORT RAIL UNIFICATION 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Interchange of arguments for and against the plan of the 
Port of New York Authority for unification of the railway ter- 
minals on the New Jersey shore into a belt-line system marked 
the opening of the joint hearing held by the Port Authority 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission September 17. The 
meeting was attended by rail executives, port officials and rep- 
resentatives of public organizations in the city. 

Statements by Robert J. Cary, chief counsel for the rail- 
roads, were interpreted as showing a desire on the part of the 
carriers to co-operate with the Port Authority, though opposing 
many features of the plan as outlined. In speaking of the atti- 
tude of the roads in his opening address, Mr. Cary said: 

“I say this in no spirit of defiance on the part of the car- 
riers to an overwhelming public opinion that traffic conditions 
in this port must be radically improved as soon as possible.” 

Mr. Cary said switching rates were excessive and would 
be corrected by co-ordination of terminal facilities, that cir- 
cuitous routes would be eliminated, that new facilities were 
needed to insure proper operation, and the three railroad pres- 
idents, A. H. Smith, F. B. Underwood and E. E. Loomis, approved 
a “supervisory operating agent,” which would approximate 
unified control. When Julius Henry Cohen, counsel for the 
Port Authority, declared that this unified operation could be 
brought about without spending a cent, through the Port Author- 
ity plan, Mr. Cary retorted that it would cost money and that 
the carriers were willing to spend it. Previously he had stated 
that the roads were willing to pay the estimated cost of $500.- 
000. 

Clyde B. Aitchison of the Commission presided jointly with 
E. H. Outerbridge, chairman of the Port Authority. Other 
members of the Commission present were Mark W. Potter and 
F. I. Cox. Others representing the Port Authority were Com- 
missioners John F. Galvin, Lewis H. Pounds, DeWitt Van 
Buskirk, Frank R. Ford and Julian A. Gregory. 

Shortly after the hearing began, Mr. Cary moved that the 
Port Authority should be called on by the Commission to submit 
actual specifications for the accomplishment of unified opera- 
tion of that part of the system known as Belt Line No. 13, 
which was under discussion. This includes the terminal fa- 
cilities between Edgewater and Bayonne on the Jersey shore 
owned by the New York Central, West Shore, Lackawanna, 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, and the Hoboken Shore Line, 
owned by the War Department. Mr. Cohen opposed Mr. Cary’s 
motion, contending that the carriers should present some plan 
first. He accused the railroad executives of steadily opposing 
efforts toward co-operation with the Port Authority and its 
experts and said the latter were unable to get information 
from the carriers except at public hearings. He said the Port 
Authority was prepared to submit a plan of unification, but 
this should be withheld pending candid overtures from the 
carriers in compliance with the obligations of the law. No 
action was taken on the motion. 


A short flare-up came early in the session when Commis- 
sioner Potter interrupted Mr. Cohen’s argument to say that he 
had not come there to be “railroaded into some Utopian scheme.” 

Mr. Cohen replied that he had “nothing to do with any 
Utopian scheme,” and insisted in placing on record his oppo- 
sition to the use of the phrase. On an appeal to Chairman 
Aitchison, the latter said that Mr. Potter spoke only for him- 
self and not for the Commission. 


General George W. Goethals, consulting engineer for the 
Port of New York Authority, who was examined at the hearing, 
testified that he favored unified operation of the belt line sys- 
tem with access to all points by all railroads in the port. Al- 
though he realized that some lines would benefit more than 
others, he assumed that freight rates would remain unchanged. 
He believed an agreement could be reached by round table dis- 
cussion. He estimated that the best operating plan would en- 
tail expenditure of about $700,000, but would save about $1,300,- 
000 annually in operating expenses. 

Mr. Cary read into the records a resolution adopted by the 
railroad executives September 11, in which they expressed their 
views on the plan for unified operation. The executives ap- 
proved plans for a number of improvements, consisting of the 
installation of new signal systems, new switches and enlarge- 
ment of yards, to cost about $375,000. In asking for a bill of 
particulars from the Port Authority, Mr. Cary submitted the 
following motion, on which action was deferred: 


Come now the carriers, respondents in the above entitled 
proceeding, and respectfully move that the Commission enter an 
order therein requiring the Port of New York authority to 
prepare and file in said proceeding within a reasonable date, to 
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be Sostguatns by the Commission, a bill of particulars, in which 
there shall be specified, within the limitations contained in the 
comprehensive plan adopted by an act of the respective legisla- 
tures of the states of New York and New Jersey and _ consented 


to by joint rsolution of the congress of the United States, the 
following, to wit: 


In respect to marginal railroad thirteen, a statement detail- 
ing the procedure to be followed whereby the railroad properties 
specified in said comprehensive plan as comprising said railroad, 
namely, the Erie Terminal, New Jersey Junction, Hoboken Shore 
and National Docks railroads, shall, within the meaning of prin- 
ciple first of Section 1 of said comprehensive plan, be corporately 
united or otherwise made in law unified segments of a common 
property comprising marginal railroad thirteen. 

In every instance where any one of such designated railroad 
properties is controlled or owned by any other railroad company, 
or is a physical segment of its railroad properties, such state- 
ment shall show the procedure to be followed and the steps to 
be taken for legally separating the same from the owning or 


pn Nin corporation and transferring it to Marginal ail- 
roa , 


In the event that the Port of New York authority shall not 
propose to alter the present corporate status of the several 
railroad properties comprising Marginal Railroad 13 in respect 
of their relations to other railroad properties, to other railroad 
companies, or to each other, said statement shall specify for 


the purpose of showing how, taken together, they shall compro- 
mise Marginal Railroad 13. 


(A) Their proposed inter-corporate relations. 

(B) Their proposed inter-operating relations. 

(C) Their proposed inter-traffic relations. 

A statement specifying the proposed inter-physical and 
separate-physical development for the several railroad properties 


development for the several railroad roperties comprisi 
Marginal Railroad 13. jig s _ 


A statement defining the nature of the agency which it is 


proposed shall operate Marginal Railroad 13, the powers of the 
same and its functional scheme. 


A statement specifying the nature of the operating and 
traffic relations that it is proposed shall exist between Marginal 
Railroad 13 and every other railroad carrier now having con- 
tract with it in respect of transportation service, 

A statement specifying the relations which the Port of New 
York authority, as a common carrier, or otherwise, shall bear 


to Marginal Railroad 13, and to the several designated railroads 
comprising the same. 


The particulars heretofore required shall be stated in con- 
crete application to each of the railroad properties involved, to 
the end that appreciation may be had by the several carriers 
respondents herein, of the terms and conditions, and of the cor- 
porate, operating, traffic and physical status under which each 
carrier shall be called upon to become a participant in the con- 
summation of the said comprehensive plan. 


Virtual Agreement Reached 


Virtual agreement between the railroad executives and the 
Port Authority was reached Thursday at the final session of 
the joint hearing following the proposal made on Monday by 
the railroads. The Port Authority on Thursday submitted a 
modified plan for unification of the Jersey Shore terminals, 
which makes it probable that the two interests will shortly 
agree on a compromise. 

The Port Authority compromise calls for the creation of a 
new yard opposite the Erie terminal at Hoboken. A new con- 
nection is recommended at the junction of the Erie with Belt 
Line 13 and a new yard is created opposite the Claremont yard 
of the Lehigh Valley, north of the Erie connection. Changes 
are suggested in turnovers and turnouts.. These constitute most 
of the changes, except that new interchange tracks are recom- 
mended for the Jersey Central and the West Shore Railroad. 
The cost is estimated at $722,600 and Port Authority engineers 
believe the line will pay for itself within a year. 


The Port Authority and the railroads now have two definite 
plans on which to confer—the modified plan suggested Thurs- 
day and that suggested in the railroad resolution last Monday, 
involving a cost of $500,000. On the suggestion of Commis- 
sioner Aitchison, representatives of the Port Authority and 
the railroads are expected to hold conference before resump- 
tion of formal hearings to work out the compromise plan. 

John E. Ramsey, Port Authority statistician, presented a 
comparative survey of the movement of traffic under the old 
plan and the proposed new plan with the belt line. He esti- 
mated a saving of 8,000 car movements a month and $282,000 
a year. He estimated the saving in rerouting of lighterage 
traffic at $1,176,000 annually. 


Other witnesses Thursday were President E. E. Loomis of 
the Lehigh Valley; E. L. Cousins, consulting engineer of the 
Toronto Harbor Commission; and W. W. Drinker, acting chief 
engineer of the Port Authority. Mr. Loomis declared that not 
unification, but segregation, was most needed to solve the prob- 
lem of freight congestion at this port. He recommended vehicular 
tunnels and bridges for more rapid movement of passengers 
and commodities between New York and New Jersey. 


REDUCED OCEAN APPLE RATES 


A large increase in the fruit export business between Canada 
and Great Britain is expected as the result of a substantial reduc- 
tidn in the ocean freight rate on apples from Atlantic ports. 
They will now be carried in ordinary stowage at a rate of 90 
cents a barrel and 30 cents a box as compared with the former 
charge of $1.25 and 45 cents, respectively. The refrigerated 
stowage rate will now be $1.40 a barrel and 50 cents a box, rep- 
resenting a similar rate of reduction. 
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DOLLAR LINE OPERATIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Stanley Dollar, of the Dollar Line, who negotiated the pur- 
chase of the seven “502” combination passenger-and-cargo ves- 
sels from the Shipping Board, in discussing plans of the com- 
pany with newspapermen at the board’s offices, declared he 
believed American ships could be operated profitably by private 
interests. 

“I feel differently from the average man as to American 
ships,” said he. “I believe we can operate American ships 
profitably. I believe that, sooner or later, Congress is going 
to assist us. I think the most constructive thing it can do would 
be to try to amend the present laws instead of trying to enact 
new legislation. The navigation laws, however, are not so bad, 
but they must be interpreted reasonably. We must have the 
people behind us. We expect the American shipper and the 
American public to patronize vessels of this route. We do not 
expect this patronage to be interested only in the intercoastal 
leg of the voyage but also in the foreign service as well.” 

Mr. Dollar does not favor application of section 28 of the 
Jones merchant marine act providing for the imposition of pref- 
erential rail rates on goods carried-in American bottoms. Re- 
sort to use of the section, he indicated, probably would react 
unfavorably against American ships in foreign ports because 
foreign nations could retaliate by barring American ships from 
their ports. Mr. Dollar said extension of the coastwise laws to 
the Philippines would be helpful, but he said the Dollar Line 
had not bought the ships because of the probability of that ad- 
vantage being extended to American ships. 

The Dollar Line is ready to begin its around-the-world 
service with the ships bought from the board as soon as de- 
livery is made, he said. The board has promised delivery of 
four of the vessels in 60 days and three in six months. Mr. 
Dollar said he hoped to have two of the vessels started in ser- 
vice from New York and four from Pacific coast ports by the 
first of the year. The vessels leaving New York probably will 
make the following calls: - New York, Havana, through the 
Panama canal to San Francisco, Honolulu, Japanese and 
Chinese ports, Manila, and other far eastern ports, through the 
Suez canal to Mediterranean ports and thence back to New 
York. Boston may be added as a port of call. 

The Dollar Line agreed, in the contract of purchase, to 
maintain the service for five years, with not less than 10 sail- 
ings yearly. Mr. Dollar said the sailings probably would be 
increased to 12 a year. The line is now operating eight cargo 
carriers in around-the-world service. The company reserved 
the right to change the names of the vessels purchased but 
whether or not the names will be changed has not been decided. 
Structural changes in the vessels may be made after the first 
trip. Because the vessels will sail in tropical waters changes in 
ventilation probably will be necessary. 

Damage done to the harbor at Yokohama was reported to 
Mr. Dollar by Captain Nichols of the President Jefferson, a 
Shipping Board vessel that brought refugees from the Japanese 
earthquake to Victoria last week. The sea floor of the harbor 
was raised, the breakwater sunk, lighthouses demolished and 
damaged, and many lighters destroyed, the report said. Ves- 
sels can unload and load at Yokohama outside the harbor by 
means of lighters. 

While the board declined to make public the price paid by 
the Dollar Line for the vessels, it was reported that the total 
price was $3,200,000, or $500,000 each for five and $350,000 each 


for two. The vessels cost the government many times the 
figures mentioned. 


Consideration has been given by the Shipping Board to the 
question of using army transports in lieu of the “502” vessels 
that have been sold to the Dollar Line and which are in the 
London service maintained by the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. Nothing definite has been decided, however, it was said. 
The transports were contracted for during the war and five 
of them are now tied up. The transports could be transferred 


to the board by executive order and fitted for use in the London 
Service. 





New York, N. Y.—As a result of the purchase of seven 502- 
foot combination vessels from the Shipping Board for the round- 
the-world service, the Dollar Line goes to the front among the 
list of American overseas fleets. If present negotiations for ten 
of the 535-foot liners by the Admiral Oriental Line, in which the 
Dollars are interested, are completed, this will further strengthen 
their leadership. 

Following the new purchase, the Dollar Line now has 17 
American flag ships of 195,000 tons, seven British ships of 80,- 
000 tons, and 15 sailing and other boats of 45,000 tons, making 
a total of 39 vessels of 420,000 tons. Other large American 
companies, such as the United American: Lines, and the Lucken- 
bach Line, have all or a large part of their tonnage in the inter- 
coastal trade. 

_ Acquisition of seven passenger vessels by the Dollar Line 
Increases the competition of intercoastal trade in both freight 


and passenger traffic, as these vessels will sail from New York 
o the west coast as one leg of their world voyages. The 
Pacific Mail started the intercoastal passenger trade about two 
years ago. Since that time the United American and Panama 
Pacific Lines have made plans to enter the route, and one ship 
of the Luckenbach fleet, the Jacob Luckenbach, has announced 
limited passenger accommodations. 

Several months will probably be required before the Dollar 
Line can start its world service, according to officials of the 
company. The vessels have accommodations for about 100 
first-class and several hundred steerage passengers. The steer- 
age space will probably be eliminated or largely reduced to 
make room for more cargo. Detailed plans are now being 
worked out. The Dollar Line already has a round the world 
freight service, but will have to add passenger agents. 





FARLEY HEADS E. F. C. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


It was announced this week by the Shipping soard that, in 
line with the general policy of reorganization determined on by 
the board some time ago, Edward P. Farley, chairman of the 
board, had been elected president of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. It had been understood for some time that Mr. Farley 
probably would act as president of the fleet corporation, as well 
as being chairman of the board. 

At the time of the election of Mr. Farley, the scope of the 
duties of Vice-President Sidney Henry were broadened to in- 
clude, in addition to the general supervision of the department 
of sales and finance, which he has heretofore exercised, the 
administrative department, statistical department, the personnel 
division, the department of investigation and the field forces. 
Under this new arrangement, Mr. Henry will exercise the duties 
and authorities usually performed by the general manager of a 
corporation. The election of Mr. Farley and the action with 
reference to Mr. Henry involve no change in the status or 
authorities and duties of Vice-Presidents Sheedy and Keene, 
who are in charge of the operating and traffic departments, re- 
spectively, the board announced. 

The position of president of the fleet corporation became 
vacant in June when J. Barstow Smull resigned. Mr. Smull 
received a salary of $25,000 a year as president. Mr. Farley 
will simply continue to get his salary of $12,000 a year as 
chairman. ‘ 


FARLEY CONFERS WITH MARVIN 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


In putting into effect its new policies, the Shipping Board 
is willing to give consideration to proposals submitted by in- 
dividual owning or operating companies intended to improve 
on the present system. The board does not have in mind 
the application of a fixed policy covering all trade routes, 
but will consider each service separately. This is under- 
stood to have been the substance of the plans of the board 
outlined here this week to W. L. Marvin, vice-president of 
the American Steamship Owners’ Association, by Chairman 
Farley. 

“The reason why the board cannot discuss a general 
policy with the shipowners’ association,” said Mr. Farley after- 
wards, “is that we cannot sell a steamship line to the asso- 
ciation and we cannot make a contract with the association. 
We will welcome specific proposals from the companies in- 
dividually for taking over the services. Each case must be 
considerel separately.” 

Mr. Marvin would not comment on the conversation ex- 
cept to say that it was an informal discussion in which Mr. 
Farley answered some of the questions which are of interest 
to private shipowners and operators. He added that the 
chairman’s attitude was one of helpfulness and many of the 
criticisms of the board, as determined to pursue a policy which 
would destroy private shipping, were unjustified. 

Chairman Farley is understood to have said that the 
board was not committed to abandonment of the present 
operating companies, but would be disposed to listen to sug- 
gestions that would retain the best concerns if they could 
demonstrate that their control would result in more economi- 
cal handling of the ships. In some instances the board might 
decide that it would do better to form a new organization, 
retaining only a few of the individuals now connected with 
the service, or it might work out a system whereby the com- 
pany would be kept intact. Fundamental principles to be ob- 
served, he said, are that the services must be continuous and 
must point eventually toward the purchase of the ships from 
the government. 

-. Following the statement from Chairman Farley that the 
Shipping Board would consider individual proposals from the 
shipowners and operators, it was learned that members of 
the American Steamship Owners Association will be urged to 
submit plans for ships which they are handling for the gov- 
ernment. It is understood also that members of the United 
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States Ship Operators’ Association will also draft proposals. 
—a have already been drawn up for submission to the 
oard, 

It was intimated by officials of the shipowners’ associa- 
tion that, as a result of Chairman Farley’s statement that the 
board cannot negotiate a policy with the association, but must 
deal with the lines individually, further discussions will be 
dropped. 

A similar policy is expected to be adopted by the opera- 
tors’ asociation. A number of the member lines, realizing 
the impossibility of opposing the plans of the board success- 
fully, are already prepared to undertake separate negotiations. 

According to this information, the open break between 
the private shipping industry and the board, which was threat- 
ening several weeks ago, is to be averted. The prospect at 
present is for co-operation in working out a plan to maintain 
overseas trade routes through the medium of existing com- 
panies, and for concerted action in seeking favorable legisla- 
tion at the next session of Congress. 


SHIP LINES CONSULT SHIPPERS 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


In an effort to obtain more complete co-operation with ship- 
pers in fixing rates, the Intercoastal Conference has devised 
a form to be filled in by companies or individuals who believe 
that a readjustment would lead to a greater volume of traffic 
or would permit them to meet competition on the Pacific coast. 
A. C. Torrance, secretary of the conference, which fixes rates 
on westbound commodities, has made public the text of the 
questionnaire. It is to be sent to any shipper who asks a 
change in rates. Among the important questions are the fol- 
lowing: 


(1) Commodity: (a) is it hazardous? (b) inflammable? (c) liquid 
or solid. (2) Give particulars of shipping package. (3) Present con- 
ference lines rate. (4) Proposed conference lines rate, (5) Present 
all rail rate. (6) Principal points of production of applicant. (7) Rail 
rate to port or ports. (8) Approximate cost of marine insurance. (9) 
Terminal expenses. (10) In what volume does commodity ordinarily 
move? (11) Value per unit. (12) Number of cubic feet per ton of 
2,000 Ibs. (13) Uses to which commodity is put. (14) Reason for pro- 
posed change. (15) Give names of competitive shippers, competitive 
producing points and rail rates from such points to the ports through 
which shipment would ordinarily move, as well as all rail rate. (16) 
Give usual points of destination, rate applying thereto and how con- 
structed. (17) Give names of commodities used as substitutes. (18) 
Attach cut or catalogue if possible. (19) State usual terms of sale. 


This questionnaire is said to be one of the most complete 
devised by a steamship conference. It is the belief of members 
of the Intercoastal Conference that its use will not only facilitate 
action on rate changes asked by shippers but will permit bet- 
ter competition with the transcontinental railroads, especially 
from interior points. 


THROUGH EXPORT BILLS 


Advantages accruing from use of the through-export bill 
of lading should be emphasized, since it is apparent that neither 
all exporters nor many engaged in the transportation service 
thoroughly understand this document, says the transportation 
division of the Department of Commerce. Reference to the bil 
has been made before by the division (see Traffic World, Aug. 
4, p. 292) and in further explanation it says: 


The through-export bill of lading issued by rail carriers 
in connection with vessels operating under the American flag, 
as provided for in section 25 of the interstate commerce act, 
has often been confused with the through bill of lading that 
is issued by the railroad company and exchanged for an ocean 
bill of lading at the port of shipment. It is also to be remem- 
bered that the rail carriers issue through-export bills of lading 
to foreign destinations in connection with both foreign. and 
American steamship lines, but whereever possible the shipper 
should specify shipment in American bottoms. : 

The bill of lading to which reference was made in the article 
mentioned above carries a shipment from any railroad point in 
the United States to any foreign port of call of American 
steamers or to any one of certain specified foreign inland 
points. In other words, the original document issued by the 
railroad company as the point of origin covers the shipment 
to its ultimate destination. 

The document further simplifies the exporter’s problem, since 
the through-export bill of lading prescribed by the _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its Opinion 4844 specifies the respon- 
sibility of both rail and ocean carriers, thus combining the 
information of the several documents required when using the 
domestic bill of lading to our seaboard. 

The through-export bill of lading should also prove par- 
ticularly advantageous to exporters who ship in less than car- 
load lots, since the charges incident to foreign shipments have 
often made it unprofitable for small exporters to enter foreign 
markets, 

The transportation division, through the district and co- 
operative offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, recently sent out a questionnaire inquiring as to the advan- 
tages and disadvantages arising from the use of the through- 
export bill of lading. The replies, which have been received 
from exporters in a wide variety of industries, in almost every 
case indicate that savings were effected in handling and forward- 
ing costs. Other economies are in terminal charges and in the 
saving effected by reduction of clerical staff in the export and 
traffic departments of exporters. 

Letters have been received from foreign freight traffic officials 
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of trunk-line railroads indorsing the through-export bill of 
lading. While additional burdens are placed on the rail carrier, 
these additional duties undoubtedly will be compensated for in 
the economies effected by consolidating groups of shipments 
moving on common routes. Likewise the use of the through 
export bill of lading is a step forward in the program of stan- 


a of practices now being emphasized in the United 
states, 

Every exporter is interested in the merchant marine of the 
United States. Shippers in every part of the country have ex- 
pressed their appreciation for the adequate and prompt service 
offered by ships operating under the American flag. In order 
to faciliate the continuance of this service American bottoms 
should be used whenever possible. The through-export bill of 
lading prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission fosters 
American shipping and at the same time gives the exporter 
many advantages not offered by the domestic bill of lading used 
in conjunction with the ocean document. 


“NO PARCEL POST TO CUBA” 


In The Traffic World of September 8, page 551, there was 
published under the heading, “No Parcel Post to Cuba,” a state- 
ment issued by the transportation division of the Department of 
Commerce to the effect that, because the United States and 
Cuba had not ratified a parcel post agreement, “the sending of 
merchandise to Cuba must be done, therefore, through the first- 
class mail at a much higher rate, and a much lower weight 
limit.” Referring to the Department of Commerce statement, 
G. R. Leonard & Co., of Chicago, said it was misleading, “as the 
foreign department of the Chicago postoffice confirm the infor- 
mation given in our guide that packages weighing not to exceed 
4 lbs. 6 oz. will be sent by parcel post to Cuba for 12 cents a 
pound, although there is no parcel post agreement between the 
United States and Cuba.” 

Officials of the transportation division of the Department of 
Commerce, when the objection to the statement was called to 
their attention, maintained that there was nothing incorrect in 
it. The object of the statement, they said, was to bring to the 
attention of American shippers the fact that, because Cuba re- 
fused to sign a parcel-post agreement, they were being deprived 
of parcel post privileges to Cuba. The maximum weight limit 
on parcel post to foreign countries having agreements with the 
United States is, in some instances, 11 pounds and in some in- 
stances as high as 22 pounds. The weight of 4 pounds 6 ounces, 
referred to, is the maximum weight for first-class mail, the offi- 
cials said. 

Officials of the division of foreign mails of the Postoffice 
Department, when the matter was called to their attention, said 
that, while it was true that there was no parcel post agreement 
between the United States and Cuba, packages up to 4 pounds 
6 ounces in weight moved to Cuba under the 12-cent rate, which, 
they said, was the equivalent of the eighth-zone domestic parcel 
post rate. 

Packages up to the 4 pound 6 ounce limit, the postoffice 
officials said, while not technically “parcel post,” were, as a mat- 
ter of fact, handled as ordinary parcel post packages and moved 
under the parcel post rate specified. The officials were inclined 
to the belief that the Department of Commerce statement might 
have been misleading to the extent that readers might construe 
it as meaning that the first class letter rate applied to pack- 
ages moving to Cuba. 


SUBSTITUTE JURISDICTION CASE 


The Supreme Court of Argentina, in a case involving the 
question of whether parties to a bill of lading can provide for 
settlement of disputes arising between them in accordance with 
the law of a place agreed on, has decided in the affirmative. 
The provision in issue was that, in case of a claim of short 
delivery, the controversy should be dealt with, at the option 
of the steamship company, in New York, to the exclusion of 
other places. The case is regarded with more than an ordin- 
ary amount of interest because a case of apparently greater 
importance is pending before that tribunal in which is involved 
the validity of an article in the Hamburg-American bill of lad- 
ing, providing that, in case of dispute arising under the bill, 
the dispute is to be disposed of in accordance with German 
laws and in the courts of Hamburg only. 

A lower court in Argentina held that the clause in the bill 
of lading was null and void, because, as the lower court held, 
jurisdiction was a special attribute of soverignty. The laws of 
Argentina, the court pointed out, provided that the freight con- 
tract of a foreign ship had to be judged, if it was to be per- 
formed in Argentina, in accordance with the rules laid down in 
the Argentine Code of Commerce, no matter where the contract 
might be made. The case was appealed and is still pending. 

The decision in that case was contrary to the decision of 
another lower court in the case of the steamer Fixstjerne, in 
which the bill of lading provided for settlement of claims for 
short delivery, at the option of the company, in New York. 
The court held that, in the face of such an agreement, the 
Argentine court was without jurisdiction. That case also went 
up on appeal. 

The decisions of the courts in the Fixstjerne case are the 
reverse of the decisions of the United States courts, The United 
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States courts hold, since the passage of the Harter act, that that 
statute provides the rules for judging the validity of bills of 
lading contracts, and that it alone is to he heard on points 
covered by it. Prior to 1885, according to Commerce Reports 
of September 17, the United States eourts enforced and upheld 
such clauses as are involved in the Hamburg-American and 
Fixstjerne cases. The Commerce Reports of the date mentioned 
contain a discussion of the question of the law to be applied 
to the construction of bill of lading contracts, on the jurisdic- 
tional phase. They contain a translation, by Commercial At- 
tache Edward F. Feely, of a passage from the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Argentina in the Fixstjerne case, as follows: 


The right to resign jurisdiction in purely contractual matters 
may or may not be in accordance with the legal customs of other 
countries, but it is not a subject for argument in our national 
legislature, which fully authorizes arbitration, and that means 
the renouncement of the jurisdiction of the national judges in 
favor of a solution by a special private tribunal. In some cases 
this arbitration is made obligatory and has even covered con- 
tracts for national public works and is quite general in ordinary 
business. It is sufficient, given this freedom accorded by Argen- 
tina’s laws, that those who have signed the contract of freight 
should have stipulated that the settlement of any difficulties or 
controversies in the carrying out of the contract should be 
effected in New York, for jurisdiction to be granted the judges 
of that city. This demonstrates once more that jurisdiction can 
be amicably arranged or renounced. 


SHIP CHARTER MARKET IMPROVES 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The stronger tendency noted in the ship charter market 
last week was extended this week, with the result that grain 
rates were slightly higher and shipowners were inclined to hold 
off for a greater advance later. The influence of Japanese traf- 
fic has not yet been felt, but this is considered certain to arise 
within a few weeks, as soon as plans for reconstruction can be 
perfected. The sentimental effect of the situation, however, 
was regarded as chiefly responsible for the better tone. 

Most activity last week was centered in the West Indies 
time charter market, the majority of the fixtures being for 
round trips. The sugar demand resulted in the fixing of about 
a dozen steamers for periods up to six months. Apparently 
more vessels will be placed shortly, especially for September 
loading. Shippers are less inclined to haggle over rates than 
rreviously. 

Inquiries were also reported for sugar space for the United 
Kingdom from Cuba and San Domingo. Shippers and ship- 
owners were far apart in their ideas on rates, however, with a 
range of figures from 18 shillings, 6 pence to 23 shillings per 
ton on small steamers for late September loading. Rates were 
comparatively firm on business to United States ports, although 
only one or two vessels were placed. About 18 cents per 100 
pounds was the rate from the North side of Cuba to North of 
Hatteras ports. 

The volume of transactions in grain vessels was about dou- 
ble the total of the preceding week. Shippers showed more in- 
terest than at any time in the last two months. The demand 
was almost entirely for Montreal loading, with little business 
in sight from Atlantic or Gulf ports. Four steamers were fixed 
to Greece at 18% cents per 100 pounds for September loading. 

The Trans-Atlantic coal market was bare of orders, says 
Funch, Edye & Co., in its weekly bulletin, which adds that rates 
to South America were firmer and that further business is in 
sight from Atlantic ports to Canada and Newfoundland. One 
vessel was fixed to the West Coast of Italy at $2.85 a ton for 
September. One cargo was done to Santos at $3.75 and another 
to Rio at $3.50. A vessel was fixed to Chile with coke at $3.50. 
Berth rates on grain to European Atlantic ports showed slight 
advances. Flour rates to Salonica and Piraeus dropped from 
8§ to 25 cents for 100 pounds. 


PARCELS TO POLAND 


Paul Henderson, second assistant Postmaster General, has 
issued the following with respect to parcels shipped to Poland: 


As there is no provision in the postal service of Poland for 
the special treatment of registered parcel-post packages, post- 
masters will hereafter refuse to accept parcels for registration 
when addressed for delivery in Poland. The item “Poland” on 
Page 177 of the Annual Postal Guide for 1923 is modified accord- 
ingly by the insertion of a double dagger to the left thereof as 
a reference to the first line at the foot of the page. 





RECONDITIONING OF CLEVELAND 


The first voyage of the steamship Cleveland, recently ac- 
quired by the United American Lines, will be made in October, 
according to an announcement by Emil Lederer, vice-president 
in charge of passenger traffic. The reconditioning work, will 
be completed in time for her to sail from Hamburg October 
21, The cabin and third class accommodations for this voyage 
have already been entirely booked. The Cleveland is a twin screw 
passenger steamer of 17,000 tons, formerly owned by the Ham- 
burg-American Line. The United American Lines are converting 
her into a one-class cabin ship. In addition to the recondition- 


ing of the passenger departments, the Cleveland will be con- 
verted from a coal burner to an oil burner. She will be operated 
in the joint service maintained by the United American Lines 
and the Hamburg-American Line between New York, Cher- 
bourg, Southampton and Hamburg. Her first sailing from New 
York will be November 8. 


CLAIM AGAINST BETHLEHEM COMPANY 


A report that the Shipping Board had directed that suit 
be prepared to recover approximately $2,500,000 from the Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corporation could not be confirmed at the 
board’s offices this week. Officials of the legal department and 
chairman’s office said they knew nothing of such action. Ne- 
gotiations between the board and the corporation were in prog- 
ress some time ago. The differences between the board and 
the corporation grew out of war-time shipbuilding contracts. 





PACKING AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


It should be noted, says Consul W. P. Garrety, in a report 
to the Department of Commerce, that in making shipments of 
automotive products to Venezuela duties are levied on gross 
weight, and, therefore, unnecessarily heavy packing should be 
avoided, as in some cases the resulting duties are far greater 
than the value of the goods. Automobiles are usually packed 
properly, but accessories belonging to the car should be shipped 
with it. A statement to the effect that the accessories so shipped 
are a part of the car should be made in the shipping documents 
in order that they may be assessed the same rate of duty as 
the car, namely, $0.59 per hundred pounds. If accessories are 
imported separately, the duties are $10.28 per hundred pounds. 





PARCEL POST FOR TANGANYIKA 


Paul Henderson, second assistant Postmaster-General, has 
issued the following notice to postmasters: 


Effective September 25, the transit rates applicable to parcel post 
packages addressed for delivery in the Provinces of Langenburg and 
Songea, Tanganyika Territory, will be changed to read as follows: 


1 pound, 2 pounds, and 3 POUNGS........-cceeeesecesrrceeseceeees $1.08 
4 pounds, 5 pounds, 6 pounds, and 7 poundS........--..eeeeeeeeee 1.68 
8 pounds, 9 pounds, 10 pounds, and 11 pounds........--...eeeeees 2.28 


The above moifies the item ‘“‘Tanganyika Territory (a)’’ shown 
on page 182 of the annual Postal Guide for 1923. 


PARCEL ‘POST TO CANADA 


Paul Henderson, second assistant Postmaster General, has 
issued an order the purpose of which is to obtain reports show- 
ing the actual number of parcel-post packages sent to Canada. 
The order follows: 


In order to determine the actual number of parcel-post 
packages dispatched to Canada, a form of dispatch bill (No. 2973) 
will be furnished all post offices and railway post offices dis- 
patching parcel post to Canada for inclusion in a sack of each 
consignment made, showing the aggregate number of parcel- 
post packages dispatched. The use of this form will commence 
October 1, 1923. 

The bill is to be retained by the Canadian post office or 
railway post office dealt with, and therefore it will be necessary 
for United States dispatching post offices or railway post offices 
to keep a record of the number of packages dispatched for 
reference thereto in case there is any question of the accuracy 
of a particular count. Consignments of parcel post from Canada 
will likewise be accompanied by a form indicating the number 
of parcel-post packages sent in each dispatch. 

In case of a discrepancy in the number of packages received 
in their service, notice of the discrepancy will be given by the 
receiving postmaster. In the United States post offices the form 
to be employed is No. 2971 (Bulletin of Verification), but in case 
such form is not available, notice by letter may be given to the 
Canadian postmaster interested. 

At the end of each month a report will be submitted to the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, Division of Foreign Mails, 
of the aggregate number of packages dispatched and received, 
the date of dispatch and receipt being listed separately for the 
entire month. The report must be accompanied by copies of 
bulletins showing any discrepancies that may have occurred. 

A small initial supply of Forms 2973 and 2973a will be sent 
to each office known to dispatch parcel-post mails to Canada, 
but if such supply is not received by September 20 immediate 
requisition should be made for a supply of the forms on the office 
of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, Division of Equip- 
ment and Supplies. 


THE STORY OF A MOTOR TRUCK 


“The story of a motor truck” is the latest addition to the 
extensive series of industrial motion picture films prepared 
by the Department of the Interior, through the Bureau of Mines, 
the Department says in a statement, which follows: 


This 3-reel film, which has just been completed by the Bureau 
of Mines, in co-operation with the General Motor Truck Com- 
pany, tells the complete story of the many interesting and spec- 
tacular operations entering into the manufacture of this im- 
portant vehicle of transportation. In producing this picture, 
great care was taken to show by “close-ups’”’ many of the delicate 
operations agree? A in machining various parts. The moulding 
and forging operations are also shown in fine detail. Animated 
photography is used to bring out in a graphic manner the prin- 
ciple of operation of various parts of the motive machinery of a 
motor truck. <A vivid comparison of the various parts of a 
motor truck to those of a passenger-carrying automobile is 
shown. Copies of this film, desired for exhibition by educational 
and civic agencies, may be obtained by addressing the Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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RAILROADS WILL FIGHT 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson, in an 
interview in New York September 20, declared that the rail- 
roads were preparing to make a determined fight before the 
Commission when the latter takes up the question of deprecia- 
tion in connection with railroad valuation. He said: “This is 
a question of the utmost importance to the carriers in relation 
to their earning capacity. The railroads feel that their allow- 
ance for maintenance is so substantial, amounting, as it does, 
to virtual replacement of their equipment every few years, that 
it =o be unfair to make any deductions for property depre- 
cation.” 

He cited railroad ties, saying that a railroad would nor- 
mally replace about twenty per cent a year. The question 
whether allowance shall be made for depreciation charges in 
figuring valuation involves many millions for the carriers. 


RAILROAD VALUATION SITUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Promulgation by the Commission of the final valuation re- 
ports in the cases of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic and 
the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake has resulted in specu- 
lation as to how and when the decisions may be attacked in 
the courts. There is no doubt but that the principles laid down 
by the Commission in these two cases or in others that will 
follow will be submitted to the courts for review. What, ap- 
parently, is not clear at this time is how and when the questions 
will get before the courts. 

One high authority on the subject entertains the belief 
that the carriers will not be in position to appeal until the 
Commission makes use of a final value found in a rate case or 
for the purpose of determinining excess earnings under the re- 
capture clause of Section 15-a. This belief is based on the 
theory that the mere fixing of a final value of a given property 
for rate-making purposes will not injure the carrier until appli- 
cation of that final value is made in a rate-making case or for 
recapture purposes, assuming that the carrier regards the final 
value as too low. 

At the same time the belief is held in other quarters that, 
for example, the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic or the San 
Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, could appeal on the ground 
that use of the final value would result in injury. 

Most of the cases on valuation that have been decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States involved not only the 
fixing of a value on public utility property by state regulatory 
bodies but also the fixing of rates on the value found. 

If the carriers should decide to await the application of the 
final values found before appealing to the courts, it is believed 
that ground for a cause of action probably will arise first in 
connection with the administration by the Commission of the 
recapture clause of section 15-a. To date, this issue cannot arise 
as to the A. B. & A. or the San Pedro, as neither of these roads 
has reported to the Commission to date an excess of earnings 
above 6 per cent. 

It igs regarded as likely, however, that, in the near future, 
a final valuation will be made of a property that has earned in 
excess of 6 per cent on the value found by the Commission. An 
effort on the part of the Commission to collect the excess in 
such a case would raise the isSue squarely, assuming the case 
was one in which the carrier claimed the value found was too 
low. 


In the absence of a rate case covering carriers in one of 
the rate groups and the fixing of rates by the Commission on 
the basis of the aggregate of the final values of the properties 
in such a group, it is not believed by some that the issue as to 
the rate base being too low could be effectively raised. 

In the enactment of the valuation:section of the interstate 
commerce act, Congress contemplated that the findings of the 
Commission would be subject to review by the courts. Para- 
graph (j) of section 19-a is interesting in connection with the 
possibility of court action. It follows: 


If upon the trial of any action involving a final value fixed 
by the Commission, evidence shall be introduced regarding such 
value which is found by the court to be different from that 
offered upon the hearing before the Commission, or additional thereto 
and substantially affecting said value, the court, before proceeding to 
render judgment shall transmit a copy of such evidence to the 
Commission, and shall stay further proceedings in said action for 
such time as the court shall determine from the date of such 
transmission. Upon the receipt of such evidence the Commission 
shall consider the same and may fix a final value different from 
the one fixed in the first instance, and may alter, modify, amend 
or rescind any order which it has made involving said final] 
value, and shall report its action thereon to said court within 
the time fixed by the court. If the Commission shall alter, 
modify, or amend its order, such altered, modified, or amended 
order shall take the place of the original order complained ef 
and judgment shall be rendered thereon as though made by the 
Commission in the first instance. If the original order shall 
net be rescinded er changed by the Cemmissien, judgment shall 
be fendered upon such original order. 


It will be observed from the above quotation from the law 
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that, even though an appeal is taken, an additional or different 
evidence submitted to the court than submitted to the Commis- 
sion, the case goes back to the Commission before final judg- 
ment may be entered by the court. 

Question has arisen as to the meaning of the word “order” 
in the quoted paragraph of the law. Does it mean “order” in 
the sense of the “orders” entered in the cases of the A. B. A., 
and San Pedro, fixing their final values, or does it mean an 
“order” prescribing rates or excess earnings on the basis of the 
final value? One view is that “order” means an order based 
on the final value and not the order fixing the final value itself. 
This view is urged in support of the contention that the carrier 
will have no cause for action until specific use of the final value 
found is made by the Commission in a rate case or in the re- 
covery of excess earnings. 

It is apparent that long drawn-out legal proceedings will 
follow in the wake of the Commission’s final valuation decisions 
and that probably years will elapse before a final determination 
of the railroad valuation question is made, 

Regardless of what the attitude of the railroads may be, it 
is certain that the LaFollette group of valuation experts will 
figure prominently in legal attacks on the valuation decisions 
of the Commission. The decisions also will be provocative of 
long speeches by LaFollette and his associates in the next Con- 
gress, and no doubt attempts will be made to amend the valua- 
tion section of the act so as to require the Commission to make 
an estimate of original cost to date, assuming that the Commis- 
sion in other final decisions made before Congress meets in De- 
cember does not reverse itself and decide to make estimates 
of original cost to date as requested by the LaFollette railroad 
valuation conference. 


TOLEDO ASKS SUSPENSION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Toledo Produce Exchange has asked for the suspension 
of that part of supplement No. 6 to Jones’s I. C. C. 1373, filed 
to become effective October 1, the effect of which would be 
to cancel ex-lake export and reshipping export rates on grain, 
grain products, and flour from Toledo, via the Pennsylvania, to 
Newport News and Norfolk, Va. It asked for suspension so as 
to prevent discrimination against Toledo and undue preference 
for Cleveland. It said that the proposal was to cancel the rates 
from Toledo, but leave them in effect from Cleveland. At 
present the rates are on the same basis from both ports. 


According to the protest, signed by L. G. Macomber, the 
rates from Toledo to Newport News and Norfolk have been in 
effect for a long time. Therefore, the Produce Exchange said 
it desired vigorously to protest against any attempt to eliminate 
rates via that route. It said that cancellation would result in 
the application of the local export rates, which, it said, were 
from 27 to 84 per cent higher. It said it would result in 
an increase in the rates on corn, oats and rye from 12.5 to 23 
cents; on wheat from 13 to 23 cents; barley products from 
18.5 to 23.5 and from 16.5 to 23.5 on other products in so far 
as the ex-lake export rates were concerned. On the reshipping 
export rates, it said the increase would be uniformly seven 
cents per 100 pounds. 


Were the changes allowed from Toledo, the protestant said, 
the Toledo shippers would be placed at a disadvantage in com- 
parison with those from Cleveland of 7.5 cents on corn, rye 
and corn and rye products and 7 cents on other articles in the 
grain and grain products list: 

No public hearing on the subject, the protesting exchange 
said, had been held on the subject. Early in January of this 
year the Toledo exchange said it had inquired of Eugene Morris, 
chairman of the Central Freight Association committee, as to 
whether changes were in contemplation, and that he had an- 
swered that no increases were in contemplation in the ex-lake 
rates from Toledo to the Hampton Roads ports in connection 


-with one of its docketed cases and that it was not intended 


to make any changes in the Toledo rates on the traffic in 
question. 





REPARATION ON WOOD PULP 


Reparations on shipments of wood pulp, moving between 
January 1, 1918, and August 29, 1919, from International Falls, 
Minnesota, are sought in Docket 14945, Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper Company vs. Director General as agent the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company et al, heard before Examiner Gault in 
Chicago, September 18. The complaint seeks reparation on 
the basis of a lower rate subsequently placed in effect on this 
commodity, on shipments moving to destinations in Ohio, In- 
diana, and Michigan. The rates charged, according to the tes- 
timony of the complainant, were unjust -and unreasonable in 
comparison with those currently in effect on other commodities 
and the rate which was subsequently placed in effect. The 
eontention of the representatives of the Director General was 
that the amount of difference in the rates in question was not 
sufficient to warrant reparation 
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September 22, 1923 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Indorsement on Bill of Lading as to Compressing Cotton Held 

Valid and Enforceable Contract: 

(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 1.) Under the 
facts of the case, the words stamped on the bills of lading issued 
by the defendant to the plaintiff amounted to a valid and en- 
froceable contract between the parties, and the plaintiff was 
entitled to recover. The court, therefore, erred in directing a 
verdict in favor of the defendant.—M. A. Pharr Cotton Co. vs. 
Divis, Agent, etc., 118 S. E. Rep. 605. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Presumption that Loss of Goods Occurred While Goods Were in 

Possession of Terminal Carrier: 

(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) When it is 
shown that goods of a certain quantity and in good condition 
are delivered to the initial carrier, and the shipment is delivered 
by the terminal carrier in a damaged condition or deficient in 
quantity, the law raises the presumption that the goods con- 
tinued in good condition or proper quantity down to their 
delivery to the terminal or last carrier, and that the injury 
or loss occurred while the goods were in the latter carrier’s 


possession.—Block Bros. Clothing Co. vs. Missouri Pac. R, Co., 
253 S. W. Rep. 35. 


Owner of Goods Must Show Loss of Goods in Transit to Secure 
Benefit of Presumption that Loss Occurred While Goods 
Were in Possession of Terminal Carrier: 


Before the owner of goods is entitled to the benefit of the 
presumption that goods lost in transit were lost while in the 
possession of the terminal carrier, he must show that the loss 
occurred in transit.—Ibid. 

Finding Presumed Correct: 

Where finding is for plaintiff, he is entitled to every rea- 
sonable inference that can be drawn from the facts stated in 
va and that evidence must be accepted as absolutely true. 
—Ibid. 

Evidence Held to Support Finding that Loss Occurred in De- 
fendant’s Custody: 

In owner’s action for loss of part of shipment of men’s 
suits, evidence that there was much stealing from the railroads 
of goods in transit at the time, that there was ample oppor- 
tunity while the goods were in defendant’s car for the box of 
clothing to have been opened and the clothing to have been 
abstracted, in connection with proof that, on claim made, the 
defendant carrier, on requesting credit for odd coats and pants 
not stolen, was sent such odd pieces by plaintiff and retained 
them, held sufficient to support finding that goods were lost 
while in defendant’s custody.—Ibid. 


WOLF CASE SUIT 


A suit has been appealed to the supreme court of Illinois, 
Denny & Company vs. Oregon Short Line, in which Blum, Blum 
& DeLaney, attorneys for the shipper, are trying to point out 
to the courts, the distinction between claims for reparation on 
account of unreasonable or unduly prejudicial rates and suits 
for the recovery of money illegally had through the collection 
of charges in excess of the published rates, a distinction which 
many shippers believed the Supreme Court of the United States 
failed to perceive when it handed down its opinion in Kansas 
City Southern vs. Wolf (Traffic World, February 24, 1923, p. 
409). It is an appeal from the municipal court of Chicago. 
That court, on motion of the carrier, dismissed the case on the 
ground that it was barred under the provisions of sections: 9 
and 16 of the interstate commerce act. 

Attorneys for Denney & Company claim there is no federal 
statute covering the time in which a shipper must bring suit 
for the recovery of an overcharge, and that therefore, the period 
in which such a suit may be brought is governed by the law of 
the state where the action is brought. They contend that the 
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sections in the interstate commerce act refer only to repara- 
tion matters within the cognizance of the Commission. Neither 
the shipper nor the Commission claims the latter has power 
to make on order requiring a carrier to refund an overcharge, 
although some of the orders of the Commission have a slant 


from which it might be inferred that the Commission has such 
power, 


A further claim by the lawyers is that if the decision in the 
Wolf case could be construed to mean that the limitation men- 
tioned in the interstate commerce act did apply to claims for 
the return of overcharges, then the limitation would be the 
three years mentioned in section 14. That section says the 
carrier shall not bring an action for freight charges after three 
years. They argue that if section 16 has any application at all 
to a suit for the return of undercharges then their suit was 
brought within the time allowed by the statute and that in either 


instance, they were properly in the lower court, and necessaril} 
in the higher. 


The suit for the recovery of overcharges was for $539.26 
on three shipments of dried apples from Payette, Ida., to Chi- 
cago, arriving at their destination in October, 1920. Suit was 
brought March 29, 1923, or more than two years after delivery 
and admittedly after the complainant could have gone either to 
the Commission with a claim that the rates upon which the 
charges were collected was unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
No such claim was made. The claim was for return of over- 
charges. No evidence was submitted on either side. Appeal 
direct to the Supreme Court of Illinois was taken for the follow- 
ing reasons: 


First: The decision of the trial court holds that the Illinois 
Statute of Limitations on an unwritten contract is null and void 
and unconstitutional when applied to interstate shipments. 


Second: For the reason it is in violation of the constitution 
of the United States and of Illinois, inasmuch as it takes away 
from the appellant without due process of law, a valuable prop- 
erty right. 

Third: That is, the decision and the finding of court dis- 
criminates against a citizen of the State of Illinois and in favor 
of a corporation, a non-resident of Illinois, being incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Utah, inasmuch as provisions 
of federal statute referred to in motion of attorney for defendant 
(Rec. 23; Abst. —) gives to the appellee a period of three years 
to bring suit for undercharges and decision and finding of court 
in question holding the appellant to a period of two years to sue 
for overcharges. ’ 


In support of their appeal the attorneys for the shipper 
give great attention to the alleged error of the state court under 
the constitutions of the United States, of Illinois and the 
statutes of Illinois. They set up eight propositions, namely: 


1. When Congress has not legislated on questions concern- 
ing interstate transportation, the statutes of the state in which 
the action is brought governs. Sections 9 and 16 of the federal 
act to regulate commerce do not touch upon or limit the time on 
which a shipper may sue for an overcharge leaving that to the 
state to determine according to its own statutes. 


2. The holding of the trial court that statute of limitations 
of Illinois conflicts with a federal decision, that is to say, a deci- 
sion of the Supreme court of the United States where the question 
of recovery of an overcharge on an interstate shipment is con- 
cerned, holds to be null and void and _ unconstitutional the 
statute of limitations of the state of Illinois, hence deprives 
appellant of a remedy without giving to appellant a substitute 
in the form of another remedy. 


8. The ruling of the court deprives the appellant of due 
process of law guaranteed to him by the federal and state con-. 
stitutions, that is to say, the court has in his decision read into 
the federal statutes that which did not exist, namely, that the 
federal statutes provide that a cause of action or suit for over- 
charges must be begun within two years or same is barred. 
Hence it is class distinction and not the uniform or general 
application. 


The construction placed by the supreme court of the 


4, 
' gtate of Illinois upon its own statute of limitations is and will be 


binding upon the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
absence of a statute covering the period for which suit. for 
overcharges may be brought. 


5. The statute of limitations in effect at the time of the 
bringing of the suit governs. 


6. The decision of the court in sustaining the motion to 
strike, in effect is to discriminate against the shipper and in 
favor of the railroads inasmuch as it gives the shipper a shorter 
period to bring suit fer his overcharges than it does the carrier 
to bring suit for his undercharges. Hence it is discriminating 
against certain persons of the same kind of class. 

. Courts cannot fix a time different from that fixed by 
legislature within which limits suit may be brought, nor if the 


legislature fails to fix any time can the courts supply the legis- 
lative lapse. 


8. The sections of the interstate commerce act referred to in 
motion of appellee pertain only to reparation and actions before 
Interstate Commerce Commission and do not in any manner refer 
to loss or damage claims or suits thereon or claims for over- 
charge of suits thereon. 


In effect, the contention of the attorneys is that the only 
statute of limitations applicable to the case was the five year 
statute of Illinois because, notwithstanding the decision in the 
Wolf case, there was no federal statute on the subject and that 
therefore the suit was brought in season and should not have 
been dismissed through the striking, by the court, of the cause 
of action, from the petition. 
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674 THE 
OBJECTS TO STEEL INCREASES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation has protested against 
and asked for the suspension of supplement No. 4 to Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie I. C. C. No. 2573, filed to become effective 
October 7, in which advances in rates on iron and steel arti- 
cles are proposed, ranging, as calculated by the protestant. 
from 31.2 to 60 per cent. The justification of the proposal, as 
understood by the protestant, is that the advances are neces- 
sary to comply with the Commission’s decision in American 
Shipbuilding Company vs. Director-General, 77 I. C. C. 439, the 
case in which the Commission refused reparation on rates that 
were in violation of the aggregate of intermediates part of the 
fourth section. 

No such advances, the protestant said, were necessary to 
clear fourth section violations. No such violations, it asserted, 
were found in the rates from Woodlawn, its shipping point near 
Pittsburgh, to Cleveland, Akron, Canton, Massillon, New Castle 
or Youngstown, the points between which the so-called short- 
haul rates on iron and steel articles, in the period covered by 
the shipbuilding complaint, were generally out of line with the 
aggregate rule. The combinations from Woodlawn to the 
cities mentioned, according to the protest, were all higher than 
the through rates. 

An additional justification, the protestant understood, was 
the continuance of the relationships between points in the iron 
and steel producing district. The protestant asserted there 
was no need for any advance to preserve relationships; that, 
on the contrary, the advances against which it protested would 
disrupt existing relationships. It said the present rate rela- 
tionship was, Woodlawn 6.5 cents over Youngstown and 5.5 
under Pittsburgh. The proposed rate would make Woodlawn 
10.5 cents over Youngstown and the same as Pittsburgh. 


The protestant said that the carriers estimated that a 
15 per cent advance in the separate factors of the combinations 
less than the through rates would be sufficient to remove the 
fourth section violations found in the shipbuilding case. It 
said it would not object to such an increase in rates from 
Woodlawn, but that it did object to increases running as high 
as already mentioned, especially in view of the fact as it said 
that the rates from Woodlawn were not out of line with the 
fourth section when the hearing was held in the shipbuilding 
case. 


The American Bridge Company, American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Company, American Steel and Wire Company, Carnegie 
Steel Company, Lorain Steel Company and National Tube 
Company, with plants in western Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia, also have protested against all the tariffs in which the 
carriers seek to remove the fourth section violations found in 
the decision in the shipbuilding case. Their shipping points 
cover practically the whole territory in which the rates in- 
volved in the shipbuilding case apply. 


For many years, they asserted, it had been the custom of 
the carriers serving them to maintain local commodity rates 
between the various steel plants in that territory and between 
the plants and the short-haul markets, which were and are 
more than ample to cover the cost of transportation. Further, 
they asserted that under the prevailing basis of rates their 
traffic had borne and-is bearing more than its reasonable share 
of the cost of operating the lines of the carriers. They al- 
leged that under the provisions of the tariffs filed to become 
effective October 7 and later days, the carriers proposed to 
increase “said local commodity rates” to an unjust and unrea- 
sonable basis. They asserted that the present rates were, each 
of them, just and equitable and more than reasonably compen- 
satory, yielding ton-miles ranging from 29 mills for a haul of 
65 miles, from Pittsburgh to Youngstown, to 79 mills for the 
eight mile haul from Pittsburgh to Munhall; 
ranging from 117 cents for the 65 mile haul from Pittsburgh 
to Youngstown, to 315 cents for the shortest of hauls used for 
illustrative purposes, that from Pittsburgh to Munhall. The 
yield per ton runs from 63 cents, for the eight mile haul from 
Pittsburgh to Munhall, to 250 cents for the 71 mile haul from 
Beaver Falls, Pa., to Canton, O. 

The protestants say: 


The extraordinarily high level of the present basis of short-haul 
rates on steel products is further exemplified by comparison with the 
average yield per car mile for the Pennsylvania during the calendar 
year 1921, when the highest basis of rates in the history of this coun- 
try was in effect, namely, during the period of Ex Parte 74. The 
average yield per car-mile for the Pennsylvania for that year was 
34.668 cents, while the car-mile yields under the present rate structure 
involved herein range from 117 to 320 cents. 

The high yields from the present short-haul rates on steel arti- 
cles are the direct result of the imposition of relatively high ton-mile 
rates on a low grade commodity which loads on an average 40 tons 
to the car. The average load per car for the Pennsylvania during the 
calendar year just cited was but 32.63 tons: Moreover, in the steel- 
producing districts served, the largest steel-producing districts in the 
world, enormous tonnages of steel products are transported in the 
course of manufacture between the various mills located therein, 
which fact alone makes for economical transportation and relatively 
high net operating returns to the carriers handling these com- 
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modities. Obviously the present rates are extraordinarily high when 
considered in connection with the density of traffic. 

The increased rates are erroneously premised upon the report 
and opinion of the Commission in American Shipbuilding Company 
et al. vs. Director-General et al., 77 I. C. C. 439. In that case the 
Commission made no order, but simply stated that the ‘‘defendants 
will be expected to eliminate existing fourth section violations prompt- 
ly.””’ The case has been set for reargument and for this reason we 
respectfully submit the carriers should not be permitted to change the 
short-haul rate structure until the question of the level of the rates 
has been adjudicated by the Commission. 

However, in the case just cited, the complainants assailed the 
fifth class rate as applicable to steel produced from Pittsburgh to 
Cleveland for the reason that the sum of the intermediate rates was 
lower. The Pittsburgh-Cleveland rate applies to a negligible tonnage 
as compared to the large tonnages of steel products transported under 
the commodity rate structure. It therefore would be manifestly 
unfair to impose on the steel industries these advanced rates based 
upon an incorrect assumption that the fifth class is a proper classifi- 
cation for manufacturing articles in long-haul traffic. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that the prevailing fifth class, as applied to 
steel products in long-haul traffic in Official Classification territory, is 
notoriously excessive. In any event a fourth section violation cannot 
be remedied by a flagrant violation of the first section. 

In view of the foregoing, and particularly in view of the fact 
that the rate basis which the carriers propose to advance has been 
continuously maintained in force during many years last passed, and 
is coeval with the manufacture and fabrication of steel products, and 
that large sums of money have been invested in plants based upon 
faith in its continuance, we respectfully urge an investigation be made 
of the character of the new rates under discussion and that an 
opportunity be given to applicants to submit to the Commission evi- 
dence in support of the contention that the present rates are more 
than ample to cover the cost of transporting the commodities and 
should not be advanced. 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL’S CIRCULARS 


In division of law circulars Nos. 62, 63, and 64, issued under 
date of September 15, A. A. McLaughlin, general solicitor of the 
Railroad Administration, has issued instructions to carriers as 
to suits relating to the refund of freight charges or demurrage, 
reparation claims, and overcharge claims. The circulars follow: 


Circular No. 62.—My attention has been called to the fact 
that some carriers are not complying with the instructions pre- 
viously issued by Regional Counsel, with reference to the handling 
of suits relating to the refund of freight charges or demurrage, 
and which involve a departure from the published tariffs or a 
construction of General Order No. 28 or amendments thereto, 
and suits brought to enforce awards of reparation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Under these instructions, Mr. John F. Finerty, assistant gen- 
eral counsel, was to be advised of the institution of these suits, 
copy of the complaint was to be forwarded to him, and instruc- 
tions were to be issued by him as to the handling of the suit. 

If any suit of the character above described is hereafter 
brought and copy of the complaint served on agent of your line, 
will you please have counsel in immediate charge. 

(1) Forward direct to Mr. Finerty a copy of the complaint, 
— advice as to the date of filling and date on which answer 
is due; 

(2) Secure such extension as may be necessary for the filing 
of pleadings. Mr. Finerty’s office will then advise as to the 
nature of the Director General’s defense so that proper pleadings 
may be drawn by counsel in charge of the suit; 

(3) Furnish Mr. Finerty with copies of all pleadings filed; 

(4) Advise Mr. Finerty’s office, as far in advance as possible, 
of the date of the hearing of all demurrers, motions, etc. and 
of the trial, so that his office may, if it is so desired, participate 
in the hearing or trial. 

(5) Report the result of all trials to Mr. Finerty for advice 
as to the filing of appeals. In all cases such extensions of time 
for the filing of appeals as may be necessary should be secured, 
pending receipt of advice from Mr. Finerty. 

(6) Furnish copy of all written decisions to Mr. Finerty. 
and if'no written decision is rendered a memorandum as to the 
basis of the decision. 

i If your office has heretofore failed to comply with previously 
issued instructions as to these suits, will you please furnish 
to Mr. Finerty immediately copies of all pleadings, together 
with advice as to present status and the probable date of trial. 

Circular No. 63.—In order to facilitate the final disposition of 
informal reparation claims to which the Director General is a 
defendant, will you please arrange to forward immediately to 
Mr. John F. Finerty, assistant general counsel, all such claims 
now being investigated by your: road which have not been 
approved for payment. 5 

Circular No. 64.—In order. to facilitate the final disposition 
of overcharge claims now pending against the Director General, 
will you please arrange to forward immediately to Mr. Alex 
Koplin, general attorney, all such claims now being investigated 
by your road, which have not been approved for payment. 


REDUCTION OF LOAN COLLATERAL 


The Department of Justice has approved action by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Commission in permitting the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern to withdraw from deposit with the 
Treasury part of the collateral put up as security for a loan 
of $515,000 authorized by the Commission. When the loan was 
made some time ago the carrier put up as collateral $1,030,000 
of its first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds. The company later 
asked permission to withdraw $257,000 of the bonds. The Com- 
mission approved the withdrawal on the ground that there was 
still left sufficient collateral to cover the loan. In several other 
cases the Commission has approved similar action by carriers 
that had on deposit more than sufficient collateral for loans 
made. In the case of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury asked the Department of Justice for a 
rulting. 
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September 22, 1923 


PACKING HOUSE CASES 


With practically all the testimony of the western packers 
placed in the record, hearings in the packing house cases at 
Chicago before Examiners Hillyer and Stiles were adjourned 
September 20, to be reopened at New York October 3. The 
testimony so far, with the exceptions of three witnesses for the 
live stock interests, has been solely for the complainant western 
packers. The carrier evidence is to be presented at New York, 
together with that of the eastern packers and other interveners. 

Examiner Hillyer estimated that the New York hearing 
would consume at least two weeks and announced the following 
order of procedure: 1, Filing of supplemental exhibits developed 
in the Chicago testimony; 2, cross-examination and redirect testi- 
mony of W. W. Manker for Armour and Company; 3, hearing of 
the complaint of the Independent Packers’ Traffic Association; 
4, testimony of carriers; 5, testimony of other defendants and 
interveners; 6, testimony of New England packers; 7, rebuttal. 
The hearing at Omaha on October 22 will be for the purpose 
of further examination of the rate situation west of the Missis- 
sippi. 

With the positions of the complainants in the record it be- 
comes evident that a graduated series of demands have been 
placed before the Commission that will offer a wide range of 
choice should the Commission feel the necessity for an alteration 
of the rates. The most drastic proposal is that of John Morell 
and Company and the interior Iowa packers and, in descending 
order of the amount of change asked follow the proposals of 
Cudahy, Armour, and Wilson, with Swift and Company taking 
the position that they offer no proposal, but stand ready to accept 
whatever the Commission finds necessary as indicated by the 
record. There are numerous differences, however, among these 
packers with regard to the adjustments between the several orig- 
inating territories and the opinion was current that it would be 
impossible to find solution that would come close to satisfying 
the demands of a large majority. The only point of universal 
agreement was that there should be a readjustment and that it 
should not be made by changing the live stock rates. None of 
the complaints made any attack on these rates, although much 
of the testimony of the western packers indicated that they 
would like very much to have it. 

Briefly summarized, the Morell position is that the present 

rates on meat and packing house products should be made 75 
per cent of the live stock rates instead of 30% cents higher, as 
they are at present; the Cudahy position is that the fresh meat 
rates should be made the same as the live stock rate, while the 
rates on cured meats and packing house products should be 
made somewhat below the live stock level; Cudahy also takes 
the position that the Missouri River and Iowa proportionals 
should be brought in line; Armour asks for a 14%4-cent spread 
in place of the present spread of 30% cents, the change to be 
made by a reduction of the fresh meat rates; Chicago would be 
used as a 100 per cent point in applying this spread to other 
points of origin using the usual percentage differences; Armour 
also asks that the same fifth class rating be granted on cured 
meats loose as is granted on cured meats packed; in these con- 
tentions the Armour position is supported by Kingan and Com- 
pany; Armour and Company also attack the adjustment as be- 
tween St. Paul and interior Iowa points and ask for the estab- 
lishment of proportionals from St. Paul to eliminate the dis- 
crimination; Wilson and Company ask for a readjustment on the 
basis of 52% cents for live stock, 56% cents for packing house 
products, both packed and loose, and 75% cents for fresh meat; 
they also ask that the adjustment be kept on a money basis 
rather than on percentage differences; Wilson also attacked the 
Missouri River proportionals, asking that they be lined up with 
the interior Iowa rates; Swift and Company, with interests in 
both the East and the West, made no suggestion except that 
the Missouri River adjustment be made. 
_ With the positions of the western packers disclosed as mak- 
ing no direct attack on the live stock rates, much of the appre- 
hension of the farmers has been allayed and, following the 
presentation of the carriers’ case, it is expected that they may 
Simply adopt a supporting position. It is also considered likely 
that other interveners may follow suit at New York. 

Continuing testimony September 15, witnesses for Swift 
and Company placed before the Commission the details of the 
commercial competition met with in marketing packing house 
Products. The testimony was attacked at length in cross-exam- 
ination by representatives of the Iowa packers, who are seeking 
to show that the larger packers, who maintain branch houses, 
have marketing advantages over the smaller packers, such as 


those in interior Iowa, who must market their product through 
brokers. 


An agreement was reached between attorneys that the date 
for the hearing at Omaha be fixed for October 22. The hear- 
ing will be primarily for the purpose of hearing the west- 
ern stock growers. Representatives of the carriers stated that 
they had altered their plans and that the bulk of the carriers’ 
evidence would be placed on record at the New York hearing, 
Which will be held October 3. 

Wilson and Company, whose testimony was given Sep- 
tember 17, took the position that packing house products, 
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packed, should be used as the base for these rates. They con- 
tended that packing house products, loose, should be reduced 
from fourth class, under which they now move, to fifth class, 
the current rate for packing house products, packed. They 
pointed out that, in the East, both commodities move under a 
sixth class rate and that it is possible for a Boston packer to 
buy hogs in Chicago, butcher them in Boston and ship the 
products to Philadelphia for less than the Chicago packer can 
ship the products of hogs butchered in Chicago to the same 
destination. They also pointed out that in other classification 
territories the commodity moves under the same rating in both 
styles of shipment. 

They took the position that, while the rates on fresh meat 
should not be brought to the level of the live stock rates, as 
advocated by the interior Iowa packers, the fresh meat rates 
should have a substantial reduction. No reduction of the live 
stock rates was asked, though the witness said that, in his 
opinion, the present rates were high enough. 

In discussing the relation between the meat and the live 
stock rates, Many comparisons were made with the rates in 
other territories. Taking St. Louis as an example, it was 
shown that the rates on these two commodities moving into 
St. Louis from many other points showed a narrower spread 
than that currently in effect to the east and under attack in 
the present hearing. 

The position of Wilson and Company was that the money 
difference. was the important factor in the relation of the rates 
on stocks and meats rather than the percentage relation. The 
result of their logic would be to establish the same money 
difference between the rates as was in effect prior to General 
Order 28. 

A detailed history of the rates was presented by the Wil- 
son witnesses with a complete exposition of the Cooley award. 
The Cooley award, it was maintained, did not take into con- 
sideration anything but commercial conditions. It was not 
possible, the witness said, for a proper adjustment to be made 
on this basis: today, and any just rate must take into considera- 
tion the transportation factors as well as the commercial re- 
lationship. 

Wilson and Company also attacked the rate situation west 
of the Mississippi. Their position on these rates, it was stated, 
was that the Iowa proportionals to the river were reasonable 
in comparison with other rates indorsed by the Commission. 
They held that, rather than increase the Iowa rates, as advo- 
cated by Cudahy, there should be a reduction of the Missouri 
River proportionals in order to remove discrimination. 


The case of Armour and Company was placed before the 
Commission at the hearing September 18, the direct testimony 
of W W. Manker, assistant traffic manager, occupying the whole 
day. The position of Armour and Company is in accord with 
that of the other western packers in insisting that the rates 
on fresh meats to eastern destinations are unjust and unrea- 
sonable. It was stated, however, that Armour and Company 
conceived the issue to be broader and to embrace the whole 
question as to what should be the proper relationship between 
the rates on live stock and the rates on its products. 

The position was taken that the adjustment should be made 
so as to equalize the competition in both buying and selling 
as between the eastern and the western groups. The first part 
of the testimony centered about an attempt to prove that the 
existing spread of 3014 cents between live stock and meat 
should be reduced to 14% cents a hundred. A series of tests 
were cited. They had been conducted on lots of cattle, hogs 
and lambs on which the current rates were applied on both 
the live stock and the products of the same lot, when slaugh- 
tered at Chicago and then shipped east, and when shipped east 
on the hoof for slaughter in New York. The application was 
also made in the same way of the proposed rate in order to 
show the advantages of the present adjustment to the packer 
slaughtering in the east. 


The proposed rates used for the test were 72% cents on 
fresh meat, as against the current rate of 87 cents and 55 cents 
proposed on packing house products, as against the current 
rate of 56% cents. The current rates were used in both ap- 
plications for live stock, in that the present hearing proposes 
no alteration of this rate. 


The applications of the rates in this manner showed that, 
on a test of 20 head of cattle, the eastern packer had an ad- 
vantage of $20.39 under the present rate and an advantage of 
$0.35 under the proposed rate. In the case of a test of 268 
hogs it was shown that, by the same application, the eastern 
packer had an advantage of $68.12 under the present rates 
and $22.55 under the proposed rates, when the carcasses were 
shipped practically whole. When the application was made on 
the carcasses shipped after being cut into the customary cuts 
it was shown that the eastern packer had an advantage of 
$53.99 under the current rates and $15.72 under the proposed 
rates. Similar application to 345 lambs indicated that, under 
the present rates, the eastern packer had an advantage of 
$9.59, while the proposed rate would give him an advantage 
of $11.55. 
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It was stated that it seemed impossible to.make any ad- 
justment that would be satisfactory for all classes of meat 
and for all packers, but that Armour and Company put this 
proposal up to the Commission as the best they could make 
and called attention to the fact that they were engaged in 
business in both sections. 

In attacking the general unreasonableness of the rates, the 
testimony contended that there had been a decline in the pro- 
duction of hogs in the east, a decrease in receipts at Chicago, 
a decrease in the slaughter in Chicago, and an increase in the 
slaughter in the East. This was attributed to the increasing 
spread which has been favoring the eastern packer. This in- 
crease in the spread, it was pointed out, had come about through 
the applications in the past of the percentage increases in the 
rates. For this reason, it was contended, the adjustment should 
always be made on a money difference basis rather than by 
the application of percentages. Alterations in the volume of 
business in the East and in the West were cited and the in- 
creased spread in the rates was cited as the cause. 

Much of the testimony was given to an attack on the pres- 
ent classification, which requires cured meat, loose, to take 
fourth class, while cured meat, packed, takes fifth class. The 
testimony went into the rates at length and cited many exam- 
ples of alleged discrimination where packers, shipping from 
western points, had to move their meat on a fourth class rating 
in competition with others who moved their products to the 
same destinations under a fifth or sixth class rate. It was 
stated that all parts of the United States except Official Clas- 
sification territory gave the same rating, regardless of the 
method of packing. ; 

Testimony of Armour and Company continued all day 
September 19. A further elaboration of the attempt to prove 
the unjustifiability of different ratings on packed and loose 
cured meats was made, this being one of the principal con- 
tentions of the Armour complaint. Rate comparisons were 
submitted to show the disadvantage at which the present rate 
adjustment placed the western packers. 

The testimony then attacked the rate situation with ref- 
erence to South St. Paul, where an Armour plant is located. 
Under the present adjustment, shipments from this point pay 
the sum of the locals to the Mississippi River when destined 
for Eastern territory. Packing plants at Austin and Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, and interior lowa points, it was stated, have the 
benefit of proportional rates to the Mississippi River and to 
Chicago which effect discrimination against South St. Paul. 
A number of rate studies were submitted to show the extent 
of the discrimination and request was made for the establish- 
ment of a proportional rate that would bring rates from this 
plant into line with competitive plants. 

The Armour testimony comprised thirty-nine exhibits, which 
included many comparisons of the present rates with the pro- 
posals made by the company. It was brought out in cross- 
examination by the carriers that it was the intention of Armour 
and Company that the proposed difference of 14% cents between 
the live stock and the fresh meat rates was to apply only to 
the part of the rate applicable east of Chicago or of the Mis- 
sissippi River. It should be applicable, it was stated, on ship- 
ments originating east of the Mississippi and on shipments 
coming from beyond. 


A decision has been made by the carriers to reserve all 
their witnesses and statement of their positions until the New 
York hearing October 3. This action, it was stated, is partly 
because of the volume of the 76 exhibits which had been sub- 
mitted by the western packers, which would take considerable 
time for analysis and checking. j 

Testimony of Kingan and Company, Indianapolis, was to the 
effect that they made heavy shipments to the eastern territory 
and supported the Armour contentions. It was stated that, until 
recently, Kingan and Company was a British company and was 
absolutely independent of the large packers. It also asked that if 
a new adjustment was made, Indianapolis have 93 per cent of the 
Chicago rate. 

Agent Jones, for the C. F. A., said it was not possible for 
the carriers to defend the fourth section violations in the 
present case and preparation might take as much .as eighteen 
months and had been under way for some time. Attorneys 
for the packers asked that the carriers set about an immediate 
justification of the fourth section features in connection with 
the rates under consideration and not delay until the general 
fourth section defense was ready. 


Appearing for the American Farm Bureau Federation, C. B. 
Hutchings introduced exhibits containing statistics as to the 
actual movement of live stock from the originating territories 
to the various markets. He also went into the extent of the 
consumption of meat in eastern territory to show that a billion 
pounds of pork a year was needed in that section over the ter- 
ritory’s production in order to satisfy the average per capita 
consumption of 73 pounds yearly. He said all kinds of live 
stock must be considered together and that separation of the 
rates of different kinds was not possible. 

J. P. Bowles, Chicago live stock dealer, said live stock 
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prices throughout the country were based on the Chicago mar- 
ket price and, theoretically; the price any place else was sup- 
posed to show only the difference in freight rates to the Chi- 
cago market. He testified that withdrawals of the eastern de- 
mand in the Chicago market was always followed by a drop 
in price of from ten to fifteen cents. He insisted that the 
larger the number of buyers, all other things being equal, the 
better the price the farmer would obtain for his stock, and 
that the loss or interference with competition from the east 
or from any other source would drive down live stock prices. 
The number of buyers he held to be the imperative factor in 
controlling the market and said that when the number of 
buyers decreased the market fell, because competition was 
lessened. Thus, he said, the withdrawal of buyers from the 
Chicago market to operate in some other market always tended 
to lower the market because it decreased competition at the 
Chicago market where the price was fixed for the other mar- 
kets. He insisted that the live stock producer would be in- 
jured if the eastern packers were denied their present privilege 
of competing in the Chicago market. 

His testimony was supported by Edward F. Keefer, Chi- 
cago stock buyer, who said there were from 250 to 300-eastern 
packers buying in the Chicago market. He pointed out that, 
at one time, when the rates were 28 and 45 cents, the spread 
between live stock and packing house products had been a far 
higher percentage than at present rates of 56% and 8614. 
This, he stated, placed the western packer at a greater dis- 
advantage than he could claim under the present adjustment. 
He also touched on the tests made by Armour and Company 
by stating that lots of stock differed as much as twenty-five 
per cent in the amount that they would slaughter out, and that 
a test would not be fair unless it could be made in both places 
on an identical bunch of cattle handled in an identical manner. 

He said an order from eastern packers would create a 
better market at Chicago than an order of the same size from 
the big western packers because it meant a greater number of 
buyers and better competition. He said every stock buyer in 
Chicago woulc subscribe to his views, and counsel for the live 


stock interests offered to produce as many similar witnesses 
as the Commission cared to hear. 





COAL TRANSPORTATION ADVICE 


In a chapter devoted to “Relief from Irregular Operation 
and Overdevelopment” of coal mines, the United States Coal 
Commission has thrown out a recommendation to the effect 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission, in the rules for the 
rating, by railroads, of mines, order or permit the commercial 


factor to have a controlling influence. Specifically, the report 
says: 


The commission recommends that in the future in determining 
the rating of a mine for the purpose of car distribution, considera- 
tion should also be given to the commercial ability of the mine to 
sell as well as its physical capacity to produce. The commission’s 
recommendation is that in the determination of such ratings in the 
future, the commercial factor should be given a controlling influence. 
The commission understands, of course, that the primary duty to 
determine a just and reasonable rating lies with the railroad which 
distributes the cars. But, in our. opinion, if the railroads, for any 
reason are slow to adopt the method of rating here suggested, the 
principle is of sufficient concern to justify investigation of the entire 
subject by the Interstate Commerce Commission on its own motion 
to the end that just and reasonable and otherwise lawful methods 
of rating and distribution consonant therewith may ultimately be 
established. The change suggested in the system of rating mines 
may require some modifications of the transportation act. 


In support of the recommendation for making commercial 
considerations the controlling ones in the rating of mines for 
car supply the coal commission said it would furnish an in- 
centive to the producer to operate during dull seasons, and, 
thereby, more evenly distribute the transportation load through- 
out the year; furnish an incentive to the consumer to buy coal 
above actual current requirements in dull seasons and thereby 
more evenly distribute the transportation load throughout the 
year; remove the incentive to secure preference by the use of 
the assigned car, either railroad or private; mitigate the effects 
of coal car shortage by reducing car shortage in amount, be- 
cause leveling out demand and production, and taking the pres- 
sure off the spot market in times of car shortage and permitting 
continuous performance on contracts. 


It said the practical effect of a system of distributing trans- 
portation based on ability to sell coal, together with ability to 
produce coal, would be to straighten the production curve, 
leveling off peaks and filling valleys not only of the industry 
as a whole, but of individual mines; to reduce the opportunity 
for the sporadic opening of speculative mines; to increase the 
opportunity for regular operation and thus reduce the cost of 
operation, and, on the average, the cost of coal to the consumer 
without undermining the profits of those operators who elect 
steady business at moderate profits as against intermittent 
operation at speculative profits; to increase the transporta- 
tion and thereby the production of coal in times of severe 
car shortage by reducing at such times the number of mines 
to be served with cars; and * * * to reduce the existing 
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over-development of the industry and curtail unnecessary 
development. 

The proposed factor of commercial car rating, the com- 
mission said, should not be based on contracts between buyer 
and seller. The proposed ratings, it said, should be determined 
by the quantity of coal shipped during the last protracted 
period of car surplus, whether the shipments were on long- 
time or short-time contracts or spot sale. It said it would be 
expected that it would be to the mutual advantage of buyer 
and seller to engage in at least 12-month contracts under such 
a system, enabling the seller to move the coal in the low 
market season and the buyer to insure a supply guaranteed 
< to price and tonnage in times of car shortage and higher 
prices. 

No more bookkeeping would be required under such a 
system of car ratings, says the report, than the railroads now 
have, nor would the introduction of the commercial factor in 
the rating of mines be open to objection on the score of dis- 
crimination, because the producer, large or small, would have 
equal opportunity to take advantage of the system. 

“The private car owner should be permitted to use those 
cars continuously throughout the year,” says the report, “but 
should have no advantage over the shipper in system cars if 
there were a shortage of transportation facilities, other than 
of cars. The rules by which the commercial factor is applied 
should be designed so as not to encourage ill-advised competition 
through reductions in wage scales.” 

Under the caption “Causes of Shortages” the commission 
listed widespread strikes and lack of transportation facilities 
to carry the peak load in times of extreme demand as being 
responsible for the serious shortages of soft coal several times 
since 1915. It said that the cure would be a better use of the 
transportation available, rather than an effort to increase the 
transportation facilities to meet the peak demand. It said it 
was eStimated that it would cost the railroads $2,000,000,000 
to build their facilities up to a point where they could carry 
the peak loads of coal. That would mean an average carrying 
charge alone, with interest at 6 per cent, of 40 cents per ton 
on commercial shipments of soft coal. 


The recommendation about making commercial considera- 
tions the controlling factor in the rating of coal mines for 
ear distribution, hereinbefore mentioned, was made as a part 
of the method whereby the removal of shortages might be 
accomplished. The report attributes over-development of the 
industry to the biennial strikes in the central competitive field, 
the comparative ease in opening mines, both from a financial 
and transportation point of view, the big profits made at times 
of strikes or car shortages. All these things, it said, were 
present to help bring about the economic maladjustment, before 
the war, but the war enhanced the opportunities and accentuated 
the evils. Many of the new mines that came in during the 
war period, the report said, were small, inefficient and many 
were wagon mines. The new mines, it said, took cars and 
labor from the older mines, and by so doing increased the diffi- 
culties of the railroads and disrupted labor conditions. 


Assigned cars of all kinds, for railroad fuel, private con- 
sumer cars and private producer cars receive much attention 
in the report. It condemns the assigned car. It said the effect 
of the assigned car was illustrated by the figures for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in Pennsylvania. In ten months in 1920, the 
report said, the commercial mines received 50 cars for every 
100 ordered. The mine getting assigned cars received a full 
supply. If all cars had been evenly distributed, it said, each 
mine would have received 69 cars. That is, the report says, 
the commercial mines lost 19 cars out of every 100 ordered to 
the end that the assigned car mines might have full time. In 
September, 1922, one-fourth of the coal cars on that road were 
being assigned, in January and February, 1923, two-thirds of the 
cars were assigned and commercial operators were receiving 18 
cars out of every 100 ordered. 


“Doing away with assigned cars will not appreciably in- 
crease the total transportation the railroads can offer the soft 
coal industry,” says the report. “Having no assigned cars will 
not ease the problem of those consumers that must have large, 
regular supplies of coal. Unfair as it has been found to be, the 
assigned car was an effective prop on which a growing number 
of consumers were coming to lean. The reason, of course, was 
the protection of supply, coupled with assurance of lower price. 
There should be a substitute method meeting these require- 
ments, but without the objection of the assigned car practice.” 

The Commission estimated the over-development of the soft 
Coal mining industry at about 24 per cent. It estimated it at 
that figure by taking the ratio of capacity of production with 
_— to the month of maximum demand in 1913, 1918 and 


In enumerating the causes of over-development, the report 
gives intermittency of operation as the primary cause, the 
competition of the railroads to tap new fields and obtain pros- 
bective tonnage, the expansion of markets by means’ of freight 
Tate adjustments, and the rules for the distribution of cars 
to mines as others. It said the car distribution rules, dividing 
the cars according to capacity to produce, had put a premium 
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on over-capacity. Because of the uncertainties in coal supply 
experienced sinte 1916, it said, large consumers had bought 
coal lands and opened many new mines. 

Under the caption “Assigned Cars,” the report says, “the 
great majority of soft coal operators, including many that have 
accepted assigned cars, are opposed to the practice, because 
of the inequalities it produces in times of good market and 
poor car supply, because it is a form of special privilege, and 
because of alleged abuses.” The report said the immediate 
advantages to railroads in buying coal in assigned cars had 
been an assured supply in time of car shortage, since at such 
times cars and transportation being the limiting factors, in 
production, the priority assumed by taking the cars they re- 
quired out of the general distributive share lifted them above 
any effects of the car shortage, and the ability to buy at prices 
below the market. . 

Speaking of private cars, the report says, “the private own- 
ership of coal cars is of material value to the owners only 
when the supply of railroad-owned cars is short. Generally at 
other times they are unproductive or unprofitable, since the 
mileage paid for them by the railroads does not cover interest 
charges and maintenance.” The commission’s. conclusions as 
to assigned and private coal cars are as follows: 


The regularity of operation enjoyed by soft coal mines through 
the continuous car supply afforded 5 the assigned and private cars 
is desirable. Cost of production is lowered; regular work is given 
to labor; management has the opportunity to perfect its processes; 
coal losses in mining are minimized; the consumer is not troubled 
by irregular receipts or uncertainty of fuel supply. All of these are 
conditions earnestly to be sought. The assigned car for railroad fuel 
gives it to some, but cannot give it to all and is, therefore, held to 
be a special privilege and has been forbidden, as it should be. 

There is a difference with respect to the use of private coal cars 
upon an assigned basis. The beneficiary invests heavily in order to im- 
prove his service, whether it be delivery or receipt of coal. Ordinarily 
the enterprise that can afford an investment to lower cost or improved 
service is fully entitled to the benefits that flow from that in- 
vestment. Private coal cars, however, are not like machinery used 
in the production of coal, or tramways, or even barges that a coal 
company might buy or build to facilitate its operation. These cars 
must travel over the rails and be pulled by the locomotives of a 
common carrier, subject to all the checks and balances regulating 
the public relations of that carrier. 

The private coal car is an instrumentality of commerce and is 
subject to the regulation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
That commission has found that the assigning of private coal cars is 
a practice that left alone will grow and says, ‘‘The result is not only 
an increasing gross inequality between users of this form of equip- 
ment who are able to afford the very considerable expense in pro- 
curing and maintaining such’equipment, reflected immediately in the 
disproportion between the amount of their output or consumption as 
the case may be, but also that the available facilities of the railroad 
earrier other than cars—locomotives, tracks, and terminals—are taken 
up in great degree by such classes of preferred users, so that the com- 
mercial mines are and will find themselves unable to procure trans- 
portation for even the ratable share of the cars which the carriers 
own and set for them.’’ 

_ The economic reorganization of the bituminous coal industry, the 
elimination of overdevelopment and intermittent operation can never 
be accomplished or even advanced by way of priority or preferment 
of transportation. The use of transportation for the distribution of 
coal must be free and untramelled, hedged about only by such 


regulation as will prevent discrimination and insure equitable treat- 
ment for all. 


_ . The Commission said there was no point in establishing 
in-transit rates on soft coal for storage purposes. It said soft 
coal should be stored by the consumer at points of consumption. 
To break the going of coal from mine to consumer would not 
add to the transportation facilities or otherwise increase the 
ease of transportation. The exceptions, such as dock storage 
at the upper lakes, along the New England coast and in con- 
junction with river transportation, it said, did not require such 
rates. It said that if ever water transportation should be 
brought under regulation, then the question of in-transit rates 
on storage coal would become a matter for consideration. 

It said railroads should give consideration to coking-in- 
transit rates with a view to better utilization of coal by run- 
ning it through by-product ovens rather than through the waste- 
ful beehive oven process. 


Reconsignment and diversion were also discussed, but the 
Commission could not see so many evils arising from them as 
often alleged, either as to transportation or as to resales of 
coal. In the case of resales, from one wholesaler to another, it 
said there was generally only one reconsignment, and that by 
the wholesaler finally taking possession. 

The Commission also discussed the effect of freight rate 
adjustments that provided for long hauls on coal, but it said 
that zoning of coal was justifiable only in such an emergency 
as prevailed during the war, notwithstanding that long hauls 
undoubtedly diluted the coal car supply. It referred to the 
coals from southern West Virginia, eastern Kentucky and 
southern Illinois as having encroached upon the natural markets 
of other fields. 

It said that greater use of river transportation, on the Ohio, 
under the powers granted the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
would add to the transportation facilities of the railroads carry- 
ing coal from eastern Kentucky and southern West Virginia, for 
a short haul or no rail haul from the mines to the river tipples 
and a long haul by barge on the water would replace a long 
rail haul, with the ultimate advantage of getting more coal 
to market with fewer cars. 
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ALLEGE DISREGARD OF QRDERS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Application for suspension of rates on coal from both the 
outer and inner crescents to Chicago, Milwaukee and Detroit, 
and from the Ohio fields to Detroit and Cleveland have been 
made by the Illinois Steel Company in so far as higher rates 
from the outer crescent to Chicago and Milwaukee districts 
as concerned; in so far as rates from the outer crescent to 
Chicago are concerned, by the Chicago Shippers’ Conference As- 
sociation; in so far as rates to Detroit from the inner Crescent 
and the Ohio fields are concerned, by the Semet-Solvay Com- 
pany; and so far as rates from the Ohio fields to Cleveland 
are concerned, by the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. ‘The 
Commission has called the attention of the last mentioned to 
the fact that the rates cited by it cover hauls wholly in Ohio. 

The steel company’s protest and application attack supple- 
ment 5 to Norfolk & Western I. C. C. 2984-B and supplement 36 
to Chesapeake & Ohio I. C. C. 8665. The Shippers’ Conference 
Association attacks the supplements mentioned by the steel 
company and in addition supplement 29 to Pennsylvania System 
I. C. C. 1323; Louisville & Nashville I. C. C. A-15385; and Balti- 
more & Ohio I. C. C. 2455. The Semet-Solvay attack is leveled 
against the Norfolk & Western, Cheasapeake & Ohio and Balti- 
more & Ohio tariffs before mentioned and in addition Davis’ 
I. C. Cc. 40. The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce attack is 
also against a Davis publication, all having September 27 as the 
effective day. 

It was the contention of the steel company that in neither 
Bituminous Coal to Central Freight Association Territory, 46 
I. C. C., 66, nor in the Ohio-Michigan cases, 80 I. C. C., 663, was 
there warrant for what the carriers proposed doing on Septem- 
ber 27. In the last mentioned opinion, the steel company said 
no finding or order was made in respect of the differentials ap- 
plicable from the crescents to the so-called non-affected terri- 
tory. It said that in substance the Commission said it ex- 
pected the carriers to make such readjustment to the non-affect- 
ed territory as might be necessary to bring them into harmony 
with the adjustment required to affected territory. 

“Applicant is not interested in the measure of the rates 
from the Ohio coal fields to its aforesaid plants in the Chicago- 
Milwaukee districts,” said the steel company’s protest. “This 
for the particular reason that the coal mined in said Ohio coal 
fields is not of suitable quality or character so that it may be 
used in the making of by-product coke and of the manufacture 
of steel. Applicant is interested, however, in the measure of 
the rates from both the Inner and Outer Crescents for the 
reason that said rates are important elements in the cost of se- 
curing the coal used in the manufacture of coke and steel. 
As heretofore stated, no increase is contemplated by the pro- 
visions of the tariffs under discussion in the Inner Crescent 
rates, but, we assert that the five cents a ton increase in the 
Outer Crescent rates under attack in this present application 
will result in the assessment and collection of rates that will 
ibe unjust and unreasonable, unduly prejudicial and preferential 
and unjustly discriminatory and in violation of sections 1, 2 and 
3 of the interstate commerce act.” 


The Shippers’ Conference Association protest and applica- 
tion’s principal contention was that: “At no time in the past 
or at present has the measure of the rates from the Outer or 
Inner Crescents to the Chicago territory been deemed unrea- 
sonable or unlawful and but for the opinion in the Ohio- 
Michigan cases no attempt at this time would have been made 
to advance these rates. For the foregoing reasons and for ad- 
ditional reasons which we shall show to the Commission at 
either an informal or formal hearing in the instant case, we 
assert that the five cents a ton increase in the Outer Crescent 
rates under attack will result in the assessment and collection 
of rates that will be unjust and unreasonable, unduly prejudical 
and preferential and unjustly discriminatory and in violation 
of sections 1, 2 and 3 of the interstate commerce act.” 

The contentions of the Semet-Solvay company, as to the 
amendments to the tariffs proposed by the supplements effective 
September 27, are as follows: 


That the effect of these amendments is to increase the rates for 
transportation of bituminous coal, carloads, from mines in the inner 
crescent district, as defined in Bituminous Coal to Cc. F. A. Terri- 
tory 46, I. C. C. 66, to Detroit, Mich., by the amount of two cents 
a net ton—and to increase the rates for transportation of bituminous 
coal, carloads, from mines in the outer crescent district as defined 
in Bituminous Coal to C. F. A, Territory, supra, to Detroit, Mich., 
by the amount of seven cents a net ton. 

That the report of the decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Ohio-Michigan Coal Cases, No. 12698 and related cases, 
and the pursuant orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission dated 
June 8, 1923, do not support any increase in the aforesaid rates greater 
than one cent a net ton from the inner crescent district and six cents 
a net ton from the outer crescent district. 

That the increased rates will impose an unreasonable transporta- 
tion charge on the special purpose coals of the inner and outer 
crescent districts which are consumed by your petitioner in immense 
quantities. 

That amendments to F. V. Davis,, agent, I. C. C. 40, have been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission to become effective 
September 27, 1923. 

That the effect of this amendment is to reduce the rates for 
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transportation of bituminous coal, carloads, from mines in _ the 
Hocking, Crooksville, Pomeroy and Jackson Districts in southern Ohio 
to Detroit, Mich., by the amount of eight cents a net ton. 

hat the report of the decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Ohio-Michigan Coal Cases No. 12698 and related case, and 
the pursuant orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission dated 
June 8, 1923, support a reduction of nine cents a net ton in the 


.aforesaid rates from the southern Ohio districts, 


That the full reduction to which Detroit, Mich., consumers are 
entitled has not been made in the aforesaid rates from the southern 
Ohio districts. 

hat the difference between the rates published and rates sup- 
ported by the report and orders in Ohio-Michigan Coal Cases, supra, 
adds in round figures $15,000 to the annual fuel bill of your petitioner, 
and that the new rates will, if they become effective, add $45,000 to 
the annual fuel bill of your petitioner. 

Wherefore, your petitioner prays for a suspension of the amend- 
ments filed to become effective Sept, 27 on rates for transportation 
of bituminous coal, carloads, from mines in southern Ohio, inner 
crescent, and outer crescent districts to Detroit, Mich., and for an in- 
vestigation to determine the reasonableness of an increase of two 
cents in the rates from inner crescent district, seven cents from outer 
crescent district, and the reduction of only eight cents in rates from 
southern Ohio district. 


MORE COAL PROTESTS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Protests against increases in rates from the inner and 
outer crescents to “affected territory,” as described in the two 
big coal cases involving rates therefrom, in addition to those 
filed by.the Illinois Steel Company, Chicago Shippers’ Con- 
ference Association and Semet-Solvay Company, have been filed 
by the Chicago Association of Commerce; Tropic Mining Com- 
pany, George M. Jones Company, and W. A. Gosline & Co. of 
Toledo; Beaumont, Smith & Harris of Detroit; and the South- 
ern Ohio Coal Exchange, the latter the complainant in the 
latest of the cases bringing into question the relationship be- 
tween the inner and outer crescent mines on the one hand 
and the mines in Ohio on the other. 

The Detroit protestant said it understcod that the increase 
of 9 cents from the outer crescent and 2 cents from the inner 
was the result of a conference between the Commisison and 
someone interested in the rates. It said that if that was the 
fact it was not a party to the conference and had not been 
heard in connection therewith. 

Ohio protestants showed more interest in the proposal of 
the railroads to bring the Crooksville, O., district up to the 
level of the Hocking field by adding 10 cents to the rates from 
the Crooksville rates. Some of them contended that the de- 
cision of the Commission did not warrant such action, though 
some of those interested professed to be unable to read the 
language of the Commission on that phase with any other 
meaning than that the Ohio districts now lower than the Hock- 
ing field should have the Hocking rate. 


LOW COAL RATE ABANDONED 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


Alberta coal as a competitor of American anthracite has 
been dropped as an impossibility, owing to geographical con- 
ditions and cost of the long haul. -The experimental low rates 
on the Canadian National have been abandoned and the rates 
returned to the ordinary tariff, which means possibility of 
profits to the railway. The announcement to this effect came 
in a statement from J. E. Dalrymple, vice-president in charge 
of traffic, who said: 


The tariff on coal from Alberta to Ontario points has been ad- 
vanced to $12.70 per net ton of 2,000 pounds. It is now proposed 
to cover points Ottawa and west and Brockville and west at this 
rate. There has been no rate in existence, except that we agreed to 
handle a limited tonnage of Alberta coal to Ontario points for 
experimental purposes, at $7 a ton. That contract has been carried 
out, and the period of the experiment having passed, we have simply 
decided to put our rates on coal from the west back on a com- 
mercial basis. 


The experiment has proved a failure so far as demonstrat- 
ing the possibility of bringing Alberta coal to Ontario at normal 
market prices was concerned. 

Another official of the system says: 


Geography is against it. The long haul is prohibitive under any- 
thing like normal conditions and prices. In other words, the Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite can beat out the Alberta coal so long as _ prices 
are anything like what they are today. As long as Pennsylvania 
coal can be sold at a reasonable price in Toronto and Ontario points, 
they cannot afford to pay what would be a paying freight rate on 
—. poe Alberta to enable it to compete with the Pennsylvania 
anthracite. 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


“Soft coal production the week ended September 8, was 
maintained at a high rate and, in view of the fact that obser- 
vance of Labor Day in the union districts cut the production 
on that day to about one-fourth of the normal output, the total 
for the week is notable,” the Geological Survey said in its cul 
rent weekly coal report which in part follows: 


The present estimate of all soft coal mined is 10,433,000 net 
tons, a decrease of 1,304,000 tons from the revised figure for the 
preceding week, 
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Early returns on car loadings during the present week (Sep- 
tember 10-15) indicate a somewhat lower rate of production and 
a probable total of between 11,000,000 and 11,300,000 tons. 

Revised estimates place the total output of soft coal in 
August at 48,864,000 net tons, including lignite, coal coked, mine 
fuel and local sales. This was an increase of 3,738,000 tons 
over the July production, due partly to a slight increase in the 
average daily rate, but chiefly to the occurrence of more working 
days in August. 

The total production of soft coal in the first eight months 
of 1928 was 367,260,000 net tons, which was i8 per cent ahead 
of the average production during corresponding periods of the 
nine years, 1914-1922. 

The anthracite mines have been completely shut down. 
Operations were limited to river dredging and culm washing, 
and the output for the week ended September 8 was probably in 
the neighborhood of 5,000 tons. . Shipments, however, were con- 
siderably larger and included apprceximately 1,000 cars of steam 
sizes drawn from storage piles. 

The all-rail movement of coal to New England and eastern 
New York in the week ended September 8, as reported by the 
American Railway Association was marked by an increase in 
bituminous shipments and a decrease in anthracite shipments, 
the latter being a reflection of the suspension of mining. 4,576 
ears of soft coal and 2,235 cars of hard coal were forwarded 
through the principal gateways over the Hudson River and 
through Rouses Point against 4,470 cars and 3,737 cars, respec- 
tively, in the preceding week. 

Dumpings of soft coal over Hampton Roads piers declined 
sharply in the week ended September 8, The total quantity 
loaded vessels was 314,862 net tons against 388,853 tons in the 
preceding week. Dumpings for export showed a slight gain but 
were well below the quantities dumped each week during July 
and August. Cargoes for New England and other coastwise 


shipments fell off about 20 per cent. 


Total dumpings of bituminous coal at tidewater piers during 
August decreased slightly as compared with. those for July. 
Dumpings at Hampton Roads increased; at New York showed 
little change; and at Philadelphia and Baltimore decreased. 
Shipments to New England were 1,222,000 net tons and were 
larger than in each of the three months preceding; whereas 
exports, which amounted to 515,000 net tons, were less than for 
each of those months. 

The movement of soft coal on the great lakes had slowed 
down. A total of 806,153 net tons, comprising 756,917 tons of 
cargo coal and 49,236 tons of vessel fuel, was loaded at Lower 
Lake ports in the week ended September 9, against 1,040,879 tons 
in the preceding week. 

Shipments of anthracite from Lake Erie ports in the week 
ended Sept. 11, declined sharply because the suspension of mining 
cut off the movement to the ports. A total of 31,189 tons was 
shipped as compared with 76,611 tons in the preceding week. 

Receipts of coal during August at Duluth-Superior Harbor 
were marked by decreases in both hard and soft coal tonnages 
as compared with July. Reports from the U. S. Engineer Office 
shows that 180,873 net tons of anthracite and 1,599,163 tons of 
bituminous coal were received against 282,921 and 1,835,274 tons, 
respectively, in the preceding month. Total receipts of all coal 
for the season to August 31 were 7,828,629 net tons which is 


56 per cent greater than the average for 
periods of the five years, 1917 to 1921. 7. Pinot eee 





HEARING IN COAL CASE 


Testimony was taken before Examiner Gault at Chicago 
September 17, with regard to the payment and bearing of 
charges in Docket No. 15005. The complaint in this case is the 
same as that in Docket 11716 (66 I. C. C. 388), except that it 
covers the movement of coal from mines near Clinton, Indiana, 
into Clinton while the previous case involved the movement of 
paving brick over the same route. Reparation is asked on the 
movement of several hundred carloads: of coal, moving between 
June 26, 1918 and March 1, 1920. The complaint was filed by 
the J. K. Dering Coal Company and the Illinois and Indiana 


Coal Corporation. Royal McKenna appeared for the Director 
General. 


RAILROADS REPLY TO: McADOO 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


In stating that operating costs on the railroads increased 
17 to 22 per cent after their return to private control, William 
G. McAdoo, former Director-General, failed to say that this 
was due largely to conditions beyond the control of the man- 
agers and that, since that time, there has been a marked 
advance in efficiency, coupled with a decrease in the number 
of employes. This is the reply to Mr. McAdoo made by Robert 
S. Binkerd, vice-chairman of the committee on public relations 
of the eastern railroads. 

Mr. Binkerd denies that there has been any “program of 
deliberate and malicious propaganda,” adding that the figures 
quoted by the railroads are those prepared by the government. 
The charges made by Mr. McAdoo were included in a letter by 
him to Senator Couzens of Michigan (see Traffic World, Sept. 15). 
Mr. Binkerd refers to the “fact of Mr. McAdoo’s candidacy for 
a presidential nomination.” He says: 


_._ Mr. McAdoo says that the uSe of a figure. approaching two 
billions of dollars as representing the government’s loss by fed- 
eral control of the railroads is part of a program of deliberate 
and malicious propaganda. These figures are. not the figures of 
the railroad executives, but are figures determined by the gov- 
ernment itself and are a part of the government’s records. The 
federal administration did right in using the railroads first of 
all as war agencies and it cost enormous sums of money. It was 
because the government could use the railroads as engines of 
war (which the railroads as common carriers could not do), 
that made government operation in war time a necessity. It was 
not that private operation had been inefficient in time of peace. 

Deficits were of course to be expected, but had the federal 
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administration during the war increased rates to meet the in- 
creased costs of operation its deficits could have been much 
smaller. It followed, of course, that when the roads were re- 
turned to private control cost of operation immediately began 
to increase, for the railroads were forced to give increases in 
wages what the government had failed to give. They had to 
meet higher wages paid in other industries. In July, 1920, rail- 
road wages were increased on an average of per cent, and 
the award was made retroactive to March 1, 1920, the day that 
private control was resumed. The peak of costs for material 
and supplies was also reached in that summer. 

Mr. McAdoo reflects upon the wisdom of Congress continuing, 
for six months, to pay the railroads the sums paid as rental 
during federal control, and refers to the payments as a “sub- 
sidy” or a “bonus.” Private owners had no recourse to taxation, 
as the government had to make up losses, and Congress did not 
care to assume the responsibility of leaving the railroads with- 
out adequate income with certainty of wholesale disaster to 
the roads and the commerce of the country. The rental was 
continued only until new rates could be determined and put into 
effect, and this action of Congress was determined by necessity, 
not by generosity. Had the government, during federal control, 
increased rates to meet increased costs, there would have been 
no need of the six months’ guaranty. It was in no sense a gift. 
Every dollar of that money was more than used up in meeting 
the costs of paying higher wages, higher taxes, higher prices 
for materials and in restoring the roads to a condition permit- 
ting more efficient and economical operation. 

Let us consider briefly Mr. McAdoo’s statement that the total 
annual cost of railroad operation since federal control had in- 
creased from 17 to 22 per cent. The accuracy of these figures 
need not be considered, for they mean nothing unless the amount 
of service rendered for each dollar is stated, and wage scales, 
and comparative prices of materials and supplies are also given 
for the years compared. Mr. McAdoo gives no such figures. But 
the railroads, in 1920, had to bear great increases in wages and 
prices. An extremely important factor, which Mr. McAdoo fails 
to mention, is that an enormous improvement in morale and 
efficiency of railroad forces has been effected since the end of 
government operation. 

The railroads found about 2,100,000 employes on the pay- 
rolls in 1920 when the roads were returned to them. They re- 
duced the number steadily until, in the last six months of 1922, 
they did as much work with about 1,600,000 employes as they 
were able to do with over 2,000,000 employes in the last six 
months of 1920. The important questions at this time are not 
the old story of federal administration, but are these: “Are the 
railroads carrying the nation’s commerce efficiently and at rea- 
sonable cost?” and “Shall the course of legislative and govern- 
mental regulation be such as to permit them to do their work 
efficiently and economically in the future.” 

Records of the Interstate Commerce Commission show that 
under the transportation act of 1920, which Mr. McAdoo now 
wishes to destroy, the railroads have effected the most remarkable 
improvement in railroad history. There is hardly a detail of 
performance by which railroad efficiency is measured in which 
under the transportation act, and especially in 1923, the railroads 
of the United States have not set new records for the entire rail- 
road world. No great nation can be prosperous without efficient 
railroads, and railroads cannot be efficient unless they are pros- 
perous. Under public regulation the interest of the railroads 
and the interest of the nation are one. 





HANDS OFF THE ACT 


A letter urging that intelligent answers be made to the 
attacks on the railroads by radicals and demagogues and a plea 
that business men join in preventing legislative tampering with 
the transportation system at the next session of Congress, has 
been addressed to 270 chambers of commerce by the A. Allen 
and Sons Company of Harrison, New Jersey. The letter points 
out the intimate relations between prosperous railroads and 
prosperous business, suggests that the problem of getting a 
square deal for the carriers be made a subject of study and 
discussion by commercial bodies, and urges that they set their 
views before the legislative representatives of the country. 

A letter which the Allen Company addressed to New Jersey 
members of Congress reads, in part, as follows: 


We are among that great mass of business men of America 
who believe that the real prosperity, not the temporary but the 
lasting prosperity of the country, depend in large measure upon 
the great railroad systems upon which business and the people 
are so dependent for service. With the railroads of the country 
“down at the heel’, so to speak, all business is affected and the 
people of the country are the real sufferers. 


We feel that many of these attacks being made by the 
radicals and extremists are unjustified and are a detriment and 
menace to the prosperity and general welfare of the business 
interests and people of the country. 


In common with most people who have given thought to the 
matter, we are of the opinion that the transportation act has 
not yet had a fair trial under normal conditions, and while 
defects doubtless exist and may be demonstrated, we feel that 
its benefits in protecting essential transportation service far 
outweight those possible defects, and suggest the imprudence 
of tampering or tinkering with it now or at least until after 
such time that it shall have had a fair chance to meet and cope 
with the complex situation and conditions. 


EARNINGS AVERAGE 3.97 PER CENT 


The Bureau of Railway Economics has issued a statement 
showing that the net operating income of the class I roads of 
the United States in the thirty-five-month period from Sep- 
tember 1, 1920, when the guaranty expired, to August 1, this 
year, has been at the average annual rate of 3.97 per cent for 
the country as a whole on the tentative valuation fixed by the 
Commission. The return by districts was given as follows: 
Eastern, 4.08 per cent; Southern, 4.08 per cent, and Western, 
3.83 per cent. 
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REVENUES AND EXPENSES 


The Commission’s official statistics on operating revenues 
and expenses of class I roads, including 15 switching and ter- 
minal companies, for July, 1923, and 1922, and for the seven 
months ending with July, 1923, and 1922, for the United States 
as a whole, follow: 





Item 

No. 1923 1922 

1 Average number of miles operated .... 235,677.52 235,799.31 
Revenues: 

2 BE Sains okeots sc:dennsaee mee urepeae ---$ 379,047,541 $ 299, vy 951 

3 Passenger -» *107,518,690 +100,6 4,209 

4 . Sie aera te 7,591,426 7,18 a 737 

5 I L achnisulétaiinre's pabed. die an 6 wateb«e 11,612,155 10, 444, 507 

6 All other transportation .............. 16,850,475 15, 142, 370 

7 DE, aE Uiharas «San P KR CR Mer ibe.e «eae 12,566,168 10,167,025 

8 pe SE >. RA ee ee error 840,968 814,353 

9 ee ee ee eee 213,807 170,988 

10 Railway operating revenues ........ 535,813,616 443,840,164 
Expenses: 

11 Maintenance of way and structure.... 76,461,700 65,616,403 


12 Maintenance of equipment 121,635,305 78,693,449 
13 WS Bole oc cB B Fee cececet cecceies nen 7,983,585 7,606,726 





14 DVODOTAIOR occ iveicvecvess 191,544,827 172; 755,915 
15 Miscellaneous operations 4,576,554 4°184,649 
16 OO Eee ee eee 13,402,329 12,869,034 
17 Transportation for investment—Cr.... 1,084,332 a 
18 Railway operating epenses ........... 414,519,968 341,081,191 
19 Net revenue from railway operations.... 121,293,648 102,758,973 
20 Railway tax accrusals ...........eseee- 28,558,741 26,283,072 
21 Uncollectible railway revenues ........ 117,694 111,037 
22 Railway operating income .......... 92,617,213 76,364,864 
23 Equipment rents—Dr. balance ........ 5,910,527 5,224,978 
24 Joint facility rent—Dr. balance ........ 2,091,741 1,819,358 
25 Net railway operating income ...... 84,614,945 69,320,528 
26 Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 77.36 76.85 
For seven months ending with July: 
1. Aerage number of miles operated.... 235,756.08 235,758.49 
Revenues: 
2 I 6.2 alle «tale. one cea hee Garei eye ale my ecm arenes $2,650,007,186 $2,166,330,577 
3 DH cds diwieth ale bs ainee cone does $646, 740,965 §603,731,255 
4 OAT Ot scare eekuiek bas tO mcatcateds 53,109,49 51,901,595 
5 NR Saud ticas whe das 645 eue ode iain 89,026,223 68,906,858 
6 All other transportation wkseee Jad ties 113,557,243 100,083,572 
7 Re pe ee ae 76,052,036 62,321,514 
8 SOMME TROT ——OP, 5 oo vec cescctccsouess 5,795,556 5,905,669 
9 ee SINE. oc bieeS nee cee ees 1,552,354 1,211,976 
10 Railway operating revenues ...... 3,632,736,354  3,057,969,064 
Expenses: 

11 Maintenance of way and structures.. 451,891,161 412,120,510 
12 Maintenance of equipment .......... 853,301,873 669, 945, ae 
13 RR Reo ce et Ny ee 53,842,126 0,508,4 

14 Ee re 1,383,134,148 1, ty 344, 433 
15 Miscellaneous operations ............. 29,048,187 26,971,446 
16 MEE: laiictuiy oa are. 4:6 adbaiaatn clawed. ba >*,<.0 93,827,590 91,924,074 
17 Transportation for investment—C.... 5,465,470 3,428,429 
18 Railway operating expenses ...... 2,859,579,635  2,421,385,784 
19 Net revenue from railway operations... 773,156,719 636,583,280 
20 Railway tax accrual .....ccicecccseess 188,845,187 174,531,058 
21 Uncollectible railway revenues......... 923,053 769,634 
22 Railway operating income .......... 583,388,479 461,282,588 
23 _ uipment rents—Dr. balance .....:.... 42,481,702 .32,288,533 
24 Joint facility rent—Dr. balance ...... 12,567,556 10,406,411 
25 Net railway operating income...... 528,339,221 418,587,644 
26 Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 78.72 79.18 





*Includes $3,236,539, sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes ef 953 419, sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes $20, 562, 676, sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
§Includes $17, 976, 483, sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended September 8 
dropped to 928,858 cars from the record loading of 1,092,567 cars 
the preceding week, the reason being that the week included 
Labor Day, according to the weekly report of the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. The average 
daily loading—however, on a five-day basis, was. 185,731 cars 
whereas the week before on a six-day basis, the average daily 
loading was 182,094 cars, indicating that if there had been 
six weeks of loading the week ended September 8 another record 
probably would have been established. Another factor that 
probably entered into the decreased loading was the cessation 
of work in the anthracite fields. 

Loading by districts the week ended September 8 and the 
corresponding week of 1922 follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 7,381 and 7,062: 
live stock, 3,110 and 2,523; coal, 30,149 and 30,055; coke, 3,790 and 
1,321; forest products, 5,104 and 5,422; ore, 7,375 and 6,095: mer- 
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chandise, L. C. L.; 57,502 and 656,000; misoritansoes $4,436 and 
84,061; total, 1923, "198, 197; 1922, 192, 589; 1921, 178,847. 

Allegh heny district: ‘Grain and grain ‘products 2,818 and 
2,983; live stock, 2,788 and 2,802; coal, ae 5 and 44 4,359; coke 
6,524 and 4,487; forest product . 8,346 and 2 916; ore, 12,238 an 
8,698; merchandise, L. C. ., 45,951 and 44,528; miscellaneous, 
80,738 and 78,192; total, 1928, 196. 768: 1922, 183,965; 1921, 146,332. 


Pocahontas Stetriets a te and grain products, 294 and 175; 
live stock, 298 and 330; coal, 26,472 and 16,904; coke, 549 and 139: 
sovagt roducts, | LS fe ‘and 1,003; ore, 220 and 29; merchandise, 

Cc 6,16 4,181; miscellaneous, 4,611 and 2,361; total, 
Tes, 40, 452: 1922, 26, 122; "1921, 27,228. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,549 and 3,411; 
live stock, 2,079 and 2, ant ——., 23,775 and 19,119; coke, 1,046 and 
859; forest products, 2 2,579 and 16,210; ore, 1,732 and 869; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 35,843 and 32,033 : miscellaneous, 35, 199 and 
32,724; total, 1923, 125, 802; 1922, 107,818; 1921, 106,276. 


Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 16,182 and 
17,004; a stock, 9,432 and 7,519; coal, 7,960 and 6,262; coke, 
1216 and 1,003; forest ergata, 15,763 and a i3, 271; ore, 46,973 and 

5,654; merchandise, L. 7,379 and 24° 667; mescellaneous, 
34,820 and 28,328; total, 1923, "159, 725; 1922, 133, 708; 1921, 117,368. 

Central western district: Grain and "grain products, 12, 321 
and 13,086; live stock, 14,142 and 11,285; _ 16,933 and 15, 794: 
coke, 281 and 436; forest ‘products, 16, 212 and 8.035; ore 2,775 and 
2,219; merchandise, L. C. L., 31,194 and 29,578; miscellaneous, 
56, $12 and 50,554; total, 1923 144, 670; 1922, 130, 987; 1921, 116, 233. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain product 8, 4,2 87 and 
3,592; live stock, 3,867 and 20,446; coal, 5,252 and 6,714; coke, 137 
and 133; forest products 7,410 and 4,599: ore, 381 and 373; mer- 
chandise, kb & 13,635 ‘and 11, 648; miscellaneous, 27, 685 and 
19,603; total, 1928; 62, 654; 1922, 49, 108; 1921, 57,268. 


Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 46,782 and 47,313; 
live stock, 35,716 and 29,498; coal, pa and 139,207; coke, 
13,543 and 8,378; forest Products, 66,256 and 51,456; ore, 71,694 
and 53,937; merchandise, 7,670 and 202,635; *miscel- 


. SS 
laneous, 324,201 and 296,823; total, 71938. 928,858; 1922, 823,247; 
1921, 749,552. 


1922 RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Stockholders in Class 1 roads, exclusive of switching and 
terminal companies, tetaled 777,132 in 1922 as compared with 
752,967 in 1921, an increase of 24,165, according to a preliminary 
abstract of statistics of common carriers for the year ended 
December 31, 1922, prepared by the bureau of statistics and 
issued by the Commission of this week. 

The Commission said it was important to note that six 
companies which were Class 1 operating companies in 1921 
became lessor companies in 1922. The combined-investment of 
these companies in 1921 was $398,407,558; the miles of road 
owned, 3,730.93; the capital stock, $135,232,523; and the funded 
debt, $154,828,434. Of these six companies the Grand Rapids 
& Indiana, the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk, and the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis became lessors 
to the Pennsylvania, the Kanawha & Michigan, and the Toledo 
& Ohio Central became lessors to the New York Central, and 
the Lake Erie & Western to the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis. 


Total investments of Class 1 roads, not including switching 
and terminal roads, were given as $21, 445,292,679, and by. dis- 
tricts as follows: Eastern, $7,874,247,358; Southern, $3,410,076,732, 
and Western, $10,160,968,589. 


Total stock was given as $7,313,387,428, and total long- 
term debt as $10,157,018,472. The total corporate surplus was 
given as $3,056,944,295: This total includes figures covering the 
items of additions to property through income and surplus; 
funded debt retired through income and surplus; sinking fund 
reserves; miscellaneous fund reserves; appropriated surplus not 
specifically invested and profit: and loss balance. 


The par value of stocks actually issued during the year 
was given as $65,400,734, and the par value of funded debt 
actually issued during the year, $462,325,709. 


Expenditures for new lines and extensions was given as 
$48,551,389; additions and betterments, $418,870,780. Deduct- 
ing $140,205,192 for credits for property retired and $25,110,141 
for adjustments, the net charges for the year were given as 
$302,106,786. 


The total cost of real property and equipment, as reported 
to the Commission, was $35,909,858 for the American Railway 
Express Company and $1,074,289 for the Southeastern Ex- 
press Company. The net income of the American Railway 
Express Company was given as $2,773,719, and for the South- 
eastern, $70,000. Total operating revenues were given as $152, 
503,171 for the American and $3,880,300 for the Southeastern. 
Operating expenses for the American were given as $149,142,021, 
and for the Southeastern, $3,750,252. 


Net car operating revenue of the Pullman Company was 
given as $12,552,884, and the operating income as $8,539,752. 
Car operating revenues totaled $65,582,291 and ear operating 
expenses, $53,029,407. Cost of property and equipment was 
stated as $195,266,962. 





1. C. C. STATISTICS FOR 1921 
The Commission has issued the text of the thirty-fifth an- 
nual report on the statistics of railways in the United States 
for the year ended December 31, 1921, together with abstracts 
of periodical reports for the year ended December 31, 1922. 
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Personal Notes | 


J. H. Lauderdale has been appointed manager of the depart- 
ment of material and supplies, division of liquidation of claims 
of the Railroad Administration, following the resignation of 
M. J. Wise. 

G. M. Loeffler, Jr., has been appointed traffic manager of 
the Nestle’s Food Company, Inc., succeeding J. G. Ross, who 
resigned to engage in other business. 

Henry T. Wickham has retired as vice-president and general 
counsel of the Chesapeake & Ohio and has been succeeded by 
Herbert Fitzpatrick, effective September 15. Mr. Wickham will 
continue to serve the company as advisory counsel. 

L. C. Bowers has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Bering-Cortes Hardware Company, at Houston. 

W. B. Groseclose, formerly assistant freight traffic manager 
of the M. K. & T. and lately of the Director-General’s staff at 
Washington, died at Washington September 4. 

H. M, Johnson has been appointed assistant foreign freight 
agent for the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
effective September 16. 

C. M. Sherwood has been appointed traffic manager and 
auditor for the Central Wisconsin Railway Company, effective 
September 16, following the resignation of J. A. Cesnik. 





AMERICAN SHORT LINE BANQUET 


The Traffic Club of Chicago will give a banquet in honor 
of delegates to the American Short Line Railway Association 
convention the evening of October 3 at the Hotel LaSalle. On 
the program are E. K. Fleming, president of the Chicago Traffic 
Club; George A, Blair, toastmaster, general traffic manager for 
Wilson and Company; Bird M. Robinson, president of the Amer- 
ican Short Line Railway Association; Atlee Pomerene, former 
U. S. senator from Ohio and member of the committee that 
drafted the transportation act of 1920; Henry A. Palmer, editor 
and manager of The Traffic World; James R, Howard, president 
of the National Transportation Institute. 


CHICAGO SHIPPERS CONFERENCE 


The annual meeting of the Chicago Shippers Conference 
Association will be held at the Hotel La Salle, November 7. 
This body was organized some years ago by industrial traffic 
men, representing industries and associations in Chicago and 
its suburbs. The purpose of the association is to treat in a 
united way transportation problems of general interest to its 
market. The founders recognized that the general trend of 
carrier activities in matters relating to the public was to func- 
tion through committees, and that the shippers of Chicago, in 
order properly to present matters of interest, were obliged to 
follow the same practice. R. C. Ross, general traffic manager 
of Jos. T. Ryerson, is president of the association. 


CENTRAL WESTERN ADVISORY BOARD 


The present car supply was reported as adequate and trans- 
portation conditions better than for years at the second formal 
meeting of the Central Western Regional Advisory Board, car 
service division of the American Railway Association, at Den- 
ver, September 17. The meeting received reports and -statis- 
tical data as well as numerous recommendations for bettering 
the transportation and handling of the commodities common 
to the five states embraced in the district. The next meeting 
of the board will be held at Pocatello, Idaho, the first week in 
December. More than seventy shippers’ representatives at- 
tended the Denver meeting. 

The territory covered by the Central Western Board is: 
Nebraska (including Council Bluffs, Ia.), Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah and Idaho (except Panhandle). Its organization is dif- 
ferent from other advisory boards in that, in addition to its 
general officers, it has an organization in each state consisting 
of a state vice-chairman, secretary and state commodity com- 
mittees. The state officers and chairmen of state commodity 
Committees, together with other selected members, constitute 
the membership of the general board, of whch the chairman 
is H. G. Taylor, chairman, Nebraska State Railway Commission, 
Lincoln; alternate chairman, J. W. Shorthill, secretary, Farmers’ 
National & Grain Dealer’s Association; secretary, C: E. Childe, 
anager, traffic bureau, Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Oklahoma City held its first fall meet- 
ing September 17. The club will inaugurate a regular monthly 
N0onday Juncheon, between the monthly evening meetings. 





The Traffic Club of New York will hold an evening meeting 


patember 25, at which it will consider amendments to its 
Y-laws, 
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The Traffic Club of Des Moines held a luncheon and its 
annual election at the Hotel Fort Des Moines September 15. 
The meeting was addressed by Dwight N. Lewis of the Iowa 
Board of Railroad Commissioners. 





The Toledo Transportation Club will hold a dinner and 
“New York Central Night” September 27. A number of notable 
guests have been invited. Among the speakers are A. H. Smith, 
president, the New York Central Lines; P. E. Crowley, vice- 
president, the New York Central Railroad; H. A. Worcester, 
vice-president, the Big Four Railroad; Frank E. Robson, gen- 
eral counsel, the Michigan Central Railroad; L. S. Emery, gen- 
eral manager, Ohio Centra] Lines, Columbus, O. 





The Traffic Club of Wichita held a “Kansas City Day and 
Night” September 13. The program included the following: 
Regular Traffic Club luncheon; grill room, Hotel Broadview; 
ball game, Island Park; E. G. Waring, Capt. Kansas City team, 
F, R. Walker, capt. Wichita team; auto tour of the city; re- 
ception, Hotel Broadview lobby; banquet, Hotel Broadview roof 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN Even IN DEMAND 

pod THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for get 
and the sitions in touch with each other. The rates of 

classified adve eats are as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per 
minimum charge $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50e; 16 wo 
to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 6 po! int ty ieee 
payable a advance. Answers to keyed advertisements forwarded free 
and all rrespondence held in strict confidence. The 
WORLD. st South Market Street, Chicago, Ii. 











POSITION WANTED—By efficient Traffic Manager, experienced 
in all traffic matters, rates, claims, car supply, routes, ~— familiar 


with Eastern Terminals. Embargo expert. Address, J. L. , Traffic 
World, Chicago. 





POSITION WANTED—As Traffic Manager—Industrial Concern. 
Fifteen years’ experience with carrier and industry. Qualified to 


. Age 33, married. Available after October 
. Address, U. S. S. 581, Traffic World, Chicago. 








FOR SALE—Auditing Bureau, including tariffs, furniture, etc., 
ready for business, cheap if taken at once. Office rent $30 a month. 
Address, O. R, S. 583, Traffic World, Chicago. 














COLUMBUS 


FOR C STATES 
DISTRIBU JERCHANDISE 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES 
Lecated best te serve as your warehouse. Pool car distribution—store door delivery. 


TeiLle COTTER WAREHOUSE Company 


Executive Offices: 40 West 3rd Street 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 







MANSFIELD 
NEW YORK CITY CUSTOM HOUSE LICENSE 381 


Suip To Us To Snip For You 
L. ELLIENGR | 


Trucking, Storage and Distribution | 
24 Washington St., New York City 





PORTIAND, MAINE 


Galt Block Warehouse Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Storage, General Merchandise and Household Goods 


Private track, low insurance rate. 
Storage in and Canned Goods. 


er eq! 
it on Flour, 
Office, 20 Commercial St., Portland, Maine J. S. SAWTELLE, Manager 


We Bind The Traftic World 


In Best Grade Backram for $225 Por Volume 26 Number) 


Prompt Service and Quality Work G 
sapere ter eng Atpica 


The Book Shop Bindery 


314-322 West Superior Street, Chicago 
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garden; musical program; address of welcome, G. R. Graves, 
president; Traffic Club of Wichita; address, Chas. D. Dooley, 
president, the Traffic Club of Kansas City. 





At a recent meeting of the executive committee of the 
Maritime Association of the Boston Chamber of Commerce the 
following were elected to membership: S. S. Pierce Company; 
Second National Bank of Boston; Daniel Murphy & Son of 
Charlestown; Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Company of 
Cambridge; Hon. Edgar E. Clark and Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., of 
Clark & LaRoe, Washington, D. C.; Winthrop L. Marvin, vice- 
president and general manager of the American Steamship 
Owners’ Association, New York; Edgerton A. Throckmorton, 
vice-president of the Lagerloef Trading Company of New York; 
C. H. M. Jones, of the Todd Ship Yards Corporation, New York, 
and William H. Delaney, traffic manager of the Isthmian Steam- 
ship Lines, New York. 





The Transportation Club of Decatur will hold its fourth 
annual “Railroad Banquet” October 18. Harry F. Atwood, 
president of the American Constitution Anniversary Association, 
will make the address. 





The San Antonio Traffic Club held its regular luncheon 
meeting September 12. Action was taken changing certain of 
the by-laws with regard to the manner of election of officers 
and appointment of committees. 

At a meeting of the St. Louis Traffic Club September 17 
action was taken with regard to the resolutions adopted at the 
national convention of traffic clubs at Indianapolis. No action 
was taken on the resolution concerning appointments to the 
Commission, in view of the death of President Harding. In- 
stead of the convention resolution on railroad consolidation, the 
club adopted the following: 


Whereas, We believe that any plan of general consolidation would 
make for unwieldiness and inefficiency on the part of the railroads, 
corresponding impairment of service for the shippers, and the elimina- 
tion of competition essential to the progress and growth of certain im- 
portant sections of the country; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That we condemn any compulsory con- 
solidation where it is found to be in the interest of the carriers in- 
colidation where it is found to be in the interest of the carriers in- 
volved, and the public served by such carriers. 

The resolution indorsing the use of the slogan “Give Our 
Railroads a Chance,’ was not adopted, it being deemed in- 
effectual by the committee, which reported on it as follows: 


The railroad business is no longer an infant industry and red- 
blooded men realize that any business venture is a struggle and care 
not for the pathetic appeals for assistance. What the railroads do 
need is a fair opportunity to exercise their judgment and ability in 
conducting their affairs under the law as it now exists. 


A resolution was adopted condemning the Warfield plan, 
as was a resolution against “tinkering” with the transportation 
act for a period of at least two years, both of these resolutions 
being in line with the resolutions adopted at the Indianapolis 
meeting, though not the same. The entertainment committee 
of the club was instructed to invite the congressmen repre- 
senting the St. Louis district to one of the club’s meetings, at 
which time the last mentioned resolution will be placed before 
them. 


OLIVER FOR CANADIAN COMMISSION 


The appointment of Hon. Frank Oliver of Edmonton, Alberta, 
former Minister of the Interior during the Laurier regime, to the 
vacancy on the Canadian Board of Railway Commissioners caused 
by the death of Dr. J. G. Rutherford, while not yet officially 
announced, has. been decided on. Mr. Gliver is a newspaper 
owner and conversant with western conditions. 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES, ETC. 


Harry E. Byram has been authorized to hold the offices of 
president and director of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company, Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Railway Company 
and Tacoma Hastern Railroad Company along with numerous 
other offices with various carriers. 

Clarence L, Carter has been authorized to hold the office of 
general attorney with numerous roads in addition to his position 
of director and vice-president of the Groveton, Lufkin & Northern 
Railway Company. 

The Commission has authorized Robert T. Swaine to hold the 
positions of general counsel and director with the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Company, Kansas City, Fort Scott & 
Memphis Railway Company, and Kansas City, Memphis & Bir- 
mingham Railroad Company. 


Francis W. Payne has been authorized to hold the positions 
of secretary and treasurer of the Copper Range Railroad Com- 
pany in addition to those positions previously authorized. 

Russell C. Watkins has been authorized to hold a director- 
ship, and, or any office or offices with the Southern Pacific 
Company and various other lines subsidiary thereto. 

W. A. Parish has been authorized to hold the position of 
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general counsel or general attorney with the Louisiana & Pacific 
Railway Company and numerous others. 

The Commission has authorized J. M. Kurn to hold the 
position of president of the Rock-Island-Frisco Terminal Rail- 


way Company in addition to the various positions previously 
authorized. 


PERFORMANCE OF CARRIERS 


The fifth “progress report” by the car service service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association showing the progress 
made by the railroads on the program to provide adequate trans- 
portation service in 1923, covering the period from April 15 to 
September 1, has just been issued. As to revenue freight load- 
ing the report said: 


Total cars of revenue freight loaded for the 35 weeks to 
September 1 inclusive, shows an increase of 3 per cent above the 
estimated figures as well as far in excess of the total for the 
Same periods of all previous years for which we have record. 
The loading of 1,092,567 cars for week ended Sept. 1 was the 
highest week’s loading on record, exceeding the previous peak 
week of August 25 by 22,635 cars, and was 7 per cent greater 
than at any time during the five previous years. 

Following is the cumulative loading by commodities and 


total for the 35 weeks of 1923 compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years. 


’ 1923 1922 1921 1920 

Grain and G. Pro....... 1,454,744 1,577,616 1,514,379 1,205,297 
Ee a a eee 1,119,840 998,865 961,223 1,011,677 
Coal Sb eaeieraie Sidhe 1a, Shai ox deere 6,499,704 4,227,883 5,224.289 6,490,727 
ae RE ee ae 515,177 297,874 210,644 401,315 
rorest Products ........ 2,068,825 1,922,322 1,673,319 2,138,232 
SNS. Bes Hee sidu ees eon 1,587,445 1,009,941 647,014 1,529,600 


Mdse. L. C. L. & Mise...19/421/008 175737200 15,523°703 °17.136.744 
| eae ee 33,161,743 27,607,701 25,754,571 29,913,592 


As of September 1, the report showed, 116,117 new freight 
cars and 2,583 new locomotives had been put in service since 
January 1, while on September 1, 72,906 freight cars and 1,517 
locomotives were on order. 

On September 1, the railroads had on hand in fuel stocks 
16,365,693 tons of coal as against 14,098,775 tons on August 1, 
and 6,756,886 tons as of January 1. 

Average tons per loaded car in July totaled 28.5 as against 
28.2 in June. 


Average miles per car per day totaled 27.9 in July as 
against 28.3 in June. 


CAR SUPPLY AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in good order 
was 67,651 in the period September 1-7, as compared with 
66,559 cars in the preceding period, while the average daily 
shortage was 10,211 cars as compared with 9,441 cars in the 
preceding period, according to compilations from carriers’ re- 
ports completed September 18 by the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Box, 44,519; ventilated 
box, 103; auto and furniture, 623; total box, 45,245; flat, 340; 
gondola, 3,282; hopper, 10,219; total all coal, 13,501; coke, 151; 
S. D. stock, 1,289; D. D. stock, 146; refrigerator, 6,627; mis- 
cellaneous, 352; total 67,651. 

The shortage was made up as follows: Box, 2,871; auto 
and furniture, 55; total box, 2,936; flat, 1,078; gondola, 3,066; 
hopper, 2,529;- total all coal, 5,595; S. D. stock, 205; D. D. stock, 
83; refrigerator, 90; tank, 219; miscellaneous, 5. total, 10,211. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 125 box and 200 mis- 
cellaneous cars and a shortage of 500 box, 350 flat and 100 
refrigerator cars. 


CONDITION OF LOCOMOTIVES 


The following is authorized by the car service division of 
the American Railway Association: 





Provisions in the program unanimously adopted by the rail- 
reads of the country at a meeting last April in New York which 
provided that by October 1 the number of locomotives in need 
of heavy repair should be reduced to 15 per cent of the number 
on line, were more than realized on September 1, at which 
time the number of such locomotives totaled 9,392 or 14.7 per cent. 

his was the smallest number in need of heavy repair 
at any time since August 1, 1920, when the car service division 
began the compilation of these reports. The number in need 
of heavy repair on September 1 was a decrease of 1,095 com- 
pared with the number on August 15. 

The railroads on September 1 also had 1,125 locomotives, 
or 1.8 per cent of the number on line, in need of light repalr, 
an increase of 71 since August 15. ! 

This made a total in need of both light and heavy repair 
on September 1 of 10,517 locomotives or 16 1-2 per cent. 

A new high record was also established from August 15 to 
September 1 in the number of locomotives repaired and turned 
out of the shops, the number for that period being 23,056. 
This was an increase of 856 locomotives over the best previous 
record which was made during the last half of July, and was 
also an increase of 2,976 locomotives over the number repaired 
and turned out of the shops from August 1 to August 15 this 
year. 

The railroads on September 1 had 53,438 serviceable 1oco- 
motives, an increase of 1,106 over the number on August 15, 
while they also had 2,714 locomotives in good repair but stored 
for future use, which was an increase of 47 since the middle 
of August. 
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September 22, 1923 


Houston’s Wharves’ were 
busy during the first eight 
months of 1923. 


Eight hundred and eighteen 
arrivals and departures. 


These vessels handled 1,793,- 
311 tons of freight. 


During the same period of 
1921—410 arrivals and de- 
partures, handling 630,514 
tons of freight, and in 1922 
652 arrivals and departures, 
handling 1,095,134 tons of 
freight. 


Plans for 1,000,000 bushel 
grain elevator completed. 


Three more wharves to be 
started at an early date. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


PORT OF HOUSTON 


The Distributing and Export Center of the Southwest 
Where Seventeen Railroads Meet the Sea 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, Address 
DIRECTOR OF THE PORT, Fifth Floor, Court House, Houston, Texas 









The first eight months of 
1923 show an increase in 
tonnage of 184 per cent over 
the same period of 1921 and 
64 per cent increase over 
the same period of 1922. 


Houston is preparing to take 
care of the enormous in- 
crease in tonnage. 


Contracts have been let for 
three new wharves which 
will accommodate four ves- 
sels. 


Railroad classification yard 
to accommodate 1,000 cars, 
composing the first unit of 
wharf development. 








INTERIOR VIEW SHOWING A PART OF COFFEE CARGO 

120,000 SQUARE FEET FLOOR SPACE, concrete construction throughout; three compartments; sprinkler system; 
electric conveyor trucks and stacker; 72 cars, private tracks. 

Quick out bound rail and water service; very low insurance rate. 

MERCHANDISE ACCOUNTS FOR STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION SOLICITED. 

WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION to our facilities for handling, storing and distributing full and part cargoes of 
coffee, sugar, rice, beans, canned goods of all kinds, dried fruits, packing house products, farm implements, 
automobiles and steel products. 

Your shipments to HOUSTON can be financed through our NEGOTIABLE WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS. 

We offer our efficient and reliable service, backed by years of experience in the warehouse business. 


BINYON SHIPSIDE WAREHOUSE C0., INC., HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Loading of leading lines of fruits and vegetables exceeded 
22,000 cars for the week ended September 15, an increase of 
approximately 4,000 cars over the preceding week, according 
to the weekly summary of carlot shipments issued by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 
The totals from the summary follow: 


Total for week and season are regularly subject to revision 
because of the receipts of late and corrected reports from the rail- 
roads. Asterisks (*) placed at commodity totals indicate that such 
changes have been made for one or more of the states in that 
group. 

Tuesday, September 18, 1923. 
Ttl. this Ttl. last 


Sept. Sept. Sept. season season Total 
9-15 2-8 10-16 to to last 
1923 1923 1922 Sept. 15 Sept.16 season 
Apples (Box Areas)— 
pee 779 505* 406 4,140* 2,145 46,251 
Apples (Barrel Areas)— 
. 1,630 949* 2,105 6,918* 11,380 65,931 
Cabbage— 
.,,.. Saree 628 481* 637 15,891* 20,053 40,950 
Cantaloupes— 
arr 527 517* 675 22,471*. 28,328 29,917 
Celery— 
rr, or 126 86 207 "7,146 5,784 14,782 
Grapes— 
. are 4,645 4,045* 4,456 14,921* 14,324 59,863 
Lettuce— 
OO eee ore 461 §21* 331 24,243* 19,551 22,031 
Mixed Vegetables— 
a 469 544 410 1%,303 14,285 19,676 
Onions— 
| iar 886 530* 976 9,244* 12,667 29,783 
Peaches— 
TOGRL oc ins. QOTZ 3,019* 4,413 28,550* 32,682 38,291 
Pears— 
| eee 1,167 1,050* 1,261 10,915* 11,402 20,355 
Plums and Prunes— 
a eee 696 461* t 4,810* t 5,021 
Sweet Potatoes— 
. gpg Se 678 663 631* 3,232* 3,889 21,574 
Tomatoes— 
.) ere 1,190 1,025* 1,132 18,372* 23,273 26,643 
Watermelons— 
are 596 968+ 405 30,362* 46,648 47,066 
Summary Potatoes— 
Leading sections, 
late crop ......5,066 2,493 3,429 17,258 15,626 184,935 
Other sections, 
lage crop ......: 509 597 1,067 11,292 18,702 27,122 
Early Crop ...... 8 13 11 32,008 40,799 40,923 
Fetal ....6.. «sh O88 3,103* 4,507 60,558* 75,127 252,980 





*Includes all delayed and corrected reports received to date. 
tUnavailable. 


VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 


‘Freight traffic, measured in net ton-miles, amounting to 
38,513,263,000 net ton-miles in July, according to tabulation of 
reports filed by the carriers with the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, the bureau said in a statement which follows: 


Except in July, 1920, when this figure was exceeded by nearly 
5 per cent, and July, 1918, when it was exceeded by about 2 per 
cent, this was the greatest freight traffic for any July in previous 
years. 

Compared with July last year when freight traffic fell off some- 
what, due to the strikes of both miners and railway shopmen, freight 
traffic in July this year was an increase of 42 per cent. In the 
eastern district, which was especially affected by both strikes, an 
increase of more than 62 per cent in freight traffic over the same 
month last year was reported, while the southern district showed 
an increase of more than 30 per cent and the western district 22 
er cent. 

- The average load per car in July was 28% tons. 


This was not 
only an increase of 


three-tenths of a ton over the average for 
June this year, but was the highest average for any July since 
:1917, except in July, 1918, when the average was 30.1 tons, and 
in July, 1920, when it was 29.5 tons. ‘ 

he average movement per freight car during the month of 
July was 27.8 miles. This was a decrease of one-half mile com- 
pared with the average for June, but was the highest average for 
ony July in previous years except in 1917, when the average was 
28.3 miles. 

In computing this average movement -per day, account is taken 
of all freight cars including all cars:in transit, cars in process of 
being loaded and unloaded, cars. undergoing repairs, also cars on 
poses! <~ o either awaiting repairs or for which no load is immediately 
available. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


An extraordinary revival of lumber trade activity for last 
week was shown by telegraphic reports received by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association from 400 of the 
larger commercial sawmills of the country. New business was 
274,123,895 feet, being an advance of 68,000,000 feet over the 
preceding week. Production increased slightly over the pre- 
vailing high level and shipments gained by 32,000,000 feet, or 
nearly 15 per cent. 

Last week’s new business was the largest since the first 
week of February and was exceeded only by the first five 
weeks of the year. For the first time since the week of Feb- 
ruary 17 this year, orders (new business) exceeded shipments 
and for the first time since the week ending March 17, new 
business is in substantial excess of production. 
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The unfilled order file of 134 Southern pine mills and 133 
West Coast mills advanced from 582,051,623 feet of the preced- 
ing week (reported by 131 Southern pine and 129 West Coast 
mills) to 627,293,536 feet. Increases in new business were re- 
corded by the mills of all the seven regional associations mak- 
ing weekly reports, with two exceptions. 


For all the mills, shipments were 89 per cent and new 
business 103 per cent of production; for the Southern pine 
mills the corresponding percentages were 95 and 114 and for 
the West Coast mills 97 and 117. On the basis of the estab- 
lished normal production of 360 mills production was 106 per 
cent of normal; shipments.98 and orders 114 per cent thereof, 
The new business of all the reporting mills was 95,000,000 feet 
(or about 53 per cent) larger than for the same week of 1922; 
shipments and production also showed large gains. 

The following table presents the statistics of production, 


shipments and orders for the three week indicated: 

Preceding 

Corresponding Week, 
Past Week Week, 1922 1923 (Revised) 

BE - sainks 0 cis eiteleeceee sameetia 400 381 394 
NUE as < ceerec se cdwecwera 265,806,366 238,698,923 255,188,270 
NINOS. 6 o.oo a ty sn ce aac 237,849,359 195,564,978 206,383,155 
ae ne ae 274,123,895 178,927,970 205,605,033 


The lumber movement for the first 37 weeks of 1922 and 
1923 was as follows: 


Production Shipments Orders 
ee ee er 9,342,788,157 9,260,188,849 8,719,254,980 
WEEE sisk'u.05-cus gare aes's Veena 7,791,608,187 7,700,243,141 7,905,315,823 
2038 WMCTORRO ones. ii cic 1,151,179,970 1,559,945,708 813,939,157 


The Southern Pine Association reported from New Or- 
leans that shipments for last week were 5 per cent below 
production; orders 13.66 above production and 19.64 above ship- 
ments. Orders on hand increased from 238,834,549 to 253, 
786,894. Of 74 mills giving their running time 59 were running 
on full or overtime, two of them being on double shift. 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association wired from 
Seattle that the production for 133 mills was 24 per cent above 
normal; new business 17 per cent above production and ship- 
ments 17 per cent below new business. Of the new business 
taken during the week 43 per cent was for future water de- 
livery, amounting to 55,662,157 feet, of which 37,276,949 was 
domestic cargo and 18,385,208 feet export. New business by 
rail amounted to 2,295 cars. Of the week’s lumber shipments 


_42 per cent moved by water, or 44,622,652 feet, of which 30, 


713,772 moved coastwise and intercoastal and 13,908,880 over- 
seas. Rail shipments total 1,925 cars and local deliveries 
amounted to 4,816,593 feet. Unfilled domestic cargo orders were 
153,892,551 feet and unfilled export orders 97,934,091. Unfilled 
rail trade orders were 6,084 cars. 


The California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation reported a prevalence of scattering grass and brush 
fires in the forests, but none are of serious consequence in 
private timber. Labor, car and log supplies are reported as 
normal, and the demand general. 


BAD ORDER CARS 


The following is authorized by the car service division of 
the American Railway Association: 


Fewer freight cars were in need of repair on September 1 
this year than on any date since November, 1920. 


The total on September was 175,327 or 7.7 per cent of the 
number on line. 


This was a decrease cf 13,308 freight cars since August 15, 
at which time there were 188,635 or 8.2 per cent. 

Of the total number on September i, 137,229 or 6 per cent 
were in need of heavy repair, a decrease of 7,346 since August 
15, while 38,098 or 1.7 per cent in need of light repair, a de- 
crease of 5,762 since August 15. 


LABOR BOARD DECISION 


The Erie Railroad has been ruled in violation of the trans- 
portation act and Decision No. 2 of the Labor Board in a recent 
decision of the board, No. 1967. The decision follows a com- 
plaint of the employes in the clerical and freight handling depart- 
ments that a reduction of 40 per cent in wages was placed in 
effect, January 25, 1921, without the sanction of the board. The 
board has ordered that the employes be reimbursed for the 
amount of loss they suffered. 





RAILROAD WAGES 


Telegraphers on the Charleston and Western Carolina have 
filed a dispute with the Labor Board. They are asking for in- 
creases for the men on an hourly basis ranging from one to ; 
twelve cents an hour. Increases for men on a monthly basis ‘ 
are asked ranging from twenty.cents to $20.80 a month. The 
scales asked for contemplate considerable adjustment of rates 
between various employees. 
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THORNTON ANSWERS CRITICISM 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


Sir Henry Thornton has issued a statement in reply to a 
dispatch from Ottawa, published in the Montreal Gazette, in the 
way of criticism of recently published statistics for the opera- 
tions of the Canadian National in the last six months. The 
dispatch stated that “the merging of the Grand Trunk with the 
Canadian National has not as yet effected the saving that had 
been expected,” and interpreted the government statistics (pub- 
lished in The Traffic World last week) as showing that, “on the 
entire system, both in Canada and the United States, there was 
a betterment to the extent of $4,172,000 for the half year, 
whereas, on the Canadian mileage alone for the same period in 
1922, when the roads were operated under separate manage- 
ment, the betterment was $10,104,664. On the Canadian mileage 
this year the improvement was only $1,900,821. It is the 
American mileage that enabled the system to show an operating 
surplus during the first six months. On the total improvement, 
amounting to $4,172,017, there is credited to American lines 
$2,273,196 and to Canadian lines $1,900,821. The Grand Trunk 
Western between Detroit and Chicago has been the best earner 
with an operating surplus of $4,498,515, or $2,405,319 greater 
than for the same period in 1922.” 

The dispatch states that, as the returns for the Canadian 
National as it existed last year (not including the Grand Trunk) 
have this year been merged with those of the latter road, it is 
impossible to tell what the improvements have been this year 
on the respective portions of the system; but by merging the 
figures for last year a certain basis of comparison may be se- 
cured: “During the first six months of 1922 the total expenses 
on the old Canadian National were reduced by 18% per cent, 
while on the Grand Trunk lines in Canada the reduction was 14 
per cent. On the same mileage during the same period this 
year the operating expenses were 7 per cent greater. a % 
The showing made during the first six months, both this year 
and last, represents two different conceptions of policy as to 
how the Canadian railway problem is to be solved. The Hanna 
conception was that expenditure should be pared to the bone, 
as there was only so much business to be got anyway; the pres- 
ent policy seems to be to spend money to get business. It may 
take some time to determine which is correct.” 

Sir Henry points out that, for the first half of 1922, there 
was a deficit on the system as a whole of $2,935,997, while for 
the first half of 1923 this deficit was turned into a surplus of 
$1,512,231, or an increase in net earnings of $4,438,228. .He de- 
clares that the administration had pursued a policy of rigid 
economy where it thought that course necessary, “but where it 
had been found necessary to spend money to improve the serv- 
ice, increase its business, and generally add to its gross receipts, 
it not only has done so, but will unflinchingly continue to do so.” 
He continues: 


The fact is, that for the first half of 1922, the system as a whole 
was operated at a deficit of $2,925,997 while for the first six months 
of 1923 this deficit was turned into a surplus of $1,512,231, or an in- 
crease in net earning of $4,438,228. Within the period under con- 
sideration the operating ratio was reduced from 102.85 per cent 
in 1922 to 98.71 per cent in 1923. This was accomplished in the face 
of the floods and adverse weather conditions which obtained in 
March and April of 1923 and is emphasized by the fact that for the 
first six months of 1923 ‘‘removal of snow and ice’ involved the 
system in an additional expenditure of $1,548,000, over the same period 
for 1922, in addition to which there was a loss of revenue due to 
interruption in traffic, reduced engine loads and all of the collateral 
expenses which arise from such sources. 

Another vital and important consideration is the fact that for 
the first half of 1923 the rates under which grain and grain products 
moved were 334% per cent less than in 1922... . It is conservative to 
assume that had the company enjoyed the same rate on grain 
and grain products as it had during the first six months of 1922, 
the net receipts of the system would have unquestionably been 
increased by at least $3,600,000. There were reductions in rates 
on other basic commodities and on international traffic which would 
have materially increased this figure. In a nutshell it may be said 
that had rates been on a parity with the first six months of 1922, 
the net receipts of the system would have been approximately $5,500,- 
000 instead of $1,500,000. These figures are conservative and leave out 
of consideration the weather conditions referred to and many other 
factors which are not susceptible of exact computation. 


Referring to the statement that, in 1922, when the roads 
were operated under separate managements, the betterment 
over 1921 was over ten miliion dollars, President Thornton says: 


This performance refiects great credit upon those who were 
charged with the administration of the various properties at that 
time and it is the desire of the present administration to applaud 
rather than to minimize the result. 


He points out that a sprinter may be able to reduee his 
time for the 100 yards dash quite easily from 12 to 11 seconds, 
but it does not follow that he can reduce it from 11 to 10 with 
similar ease. 


It has been frequently pointed out, and will be recognized by 
all unprejudiced peope, that most of the great railway systems on 
this side of the Atlantic have been developed by a process of gradual 
evolution extending over several decades, in which period ample 
time was afforded for the establishment of that organization which 
was best suited to the interests of the property, the selection and 
training of officters, the investigation of-transportation and other 
problems and the acquisition of that knowledge of the economi¢ 
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interests of the territory served which is so essential for efficient 
administration with respect to the Canadian National. The present 
board of directors has been confronted with the task of attempting 
to accomplish in a few months what other railroads have done in 
tranquillity through many years. How important a factor this is 
will be at once apparent to those who have had experience in the 
organization and administration of large industrial activities. 

The genesis of all industrial operations must be gross receipts, 
and one of the first objectives of any railway system must be 
to increase its gross earnings. The administration of the National 
system has addressed its best efforts in this direction with gratifying 
results. Improved service, greater courtesy on the part of the em- 
ployes, closer attention to the requirements of the shipping public, are 
all things which promote increase in traffic. Increased traffic 
usually carries with it some proportionate increase in expenses; 
consequently one of the accurate units employed for the analysis 
of railway operations is the percentage of gross receipts absorbed 
by each one of the grand divisions into which expenses are di- 
vided for accounting purposes. From this point of view it is found 
that each one of these divisions of expenses absorb a smaller pro- 
portion of the gross receipts for the first half of 1923 than was the 
case in the same period for 1922. ; ’ 

It is fair to point out that in the policy with respect to the 
operation and maintenance of any property the results for the year 
are more important than the results for six months and a course 
must be pursued which, when the fiscal year is closed will produce a 
maximum of net receipts. The board of the Canadian National and 
the operating administration thought it wise to follow a policy of 
reasonable vigor with respect to maintenance charges during that 
period of the year when labor was apt to be plentiful and conse- 
quently less costly, than to attempt a higher standard of maintenance 
during the latter part of the year when the entire energy of trans- 
portation machinery should be devoted to the movement of_ large 
traffic which it experiences during that period. Consequently ex- 
penses have been maintained at a somewhat higher level during the 
first half of the year than: may have been the case in former 
years, with the knowledge that a consequent economy could be 
effected in the last six months and it is believed that such will 
be the result. 


President Thornton adds that if the results for July are 
included in the aggregate it will be found that the net results 
from operation for the first seven months of the year are ap- 
proximately three million, as compared with a loss from opera- 
tion for the same period in 1922 of $2,203,000, or an improvement 
of $5,187,000. “This rate of improvement,” he says, “will not 
only be maintained but should be materially improved, because 
the last six months of the year in the history of the lines now 
included in the system have always been the most profitable 
half of the year. In short, several of the heavy items of ex- 
pense have been cared for in the first half of the year; the rail- 
way has stripped itself for action, is prepared to handle with 
economy and dispatch the large grain movement which is an- 
ticipated, and there is no reason to feel but that when the year 
is closed the net results will constitute material improvement 
over the results for 1922.” 


In commenting on this editorially, the Montreal Gazette, 
which published the dispatch and which is a strong opponent of 
public ownership, says it is not unreasonable to expect a work- 
ing profit of eight or ten millions on the National Railways this 
year, as compared with a deficit of $36,843,000 in 1920, an im- 
mense improvement within a short three years. It adds: 


The improved state of the railway finances is being seized upon 
in some quarters as evidence of the success of public ownership, but 
the figures are not conclusive in that_regard because private opera- 
tion might give still better results. Certain it is, however, that po- 
litical influences. will surround the property, subtle and hidden though 
those be, and so long as the railway is owned by the people this 
state of things is inescapable. Meanwhile, Sir Henry Thornton can 
view with pleasure the ascending traffic revenue to which his energy 
and ability have greatly contributed. 


BEATTY TALKS FOR PUBLIC. 
The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


President Beatty, of the Canadian Pacific, has given some 
interesting interviews in the course of the western tour that he 
is now making. At Moosejaw, in Saskatchewan, he said he 
doubted the practicability of shipping western Canadian coal to 
eastern points because of the cost of the long haul and the diffi- 
culty of meeting competition of American coal. It was reason- 
able to assume, he said, that if Canadian bituminous coal could 
compete in eastern centers with American anthracite, then 
American bituminous could do the same thing. By reason of the 
proximity of American coal to Ontario and Quebec points, it 
would seem entirely unlikely that western Canadian coal could 
be laid down at a price that would give a profit to the producer 
and at least the cost of haulage to the railway companies. In 
the event of a coal shortage in the United States, Canadian col- 
sumers in the east would not be entirely helpless, however. 

Asked if the experiment of bringing over British harvesters 
had been a success, President Beatty said if the transportation 
companies had not adopted that policy there would have beet 
a great shortage of farm labor, and it was also an effective 
method of introducing prospective farmers to Canada. The ex 
periment would be repeated next year if conditions were the 
same. 

Regarding the attitude of the Canadian Pacific toward the 
development of the western grain route via Vancouver, he said: 


If steamship rates on grain from Pacific ports and from Atlantic 
ports continue on the same relative basis, we look for a steady in- 
crease in the amount of grain that will find an outlet via Vancouver. 
The railway company is neither hostile nor unsympathetic. Ex- 
perience of the past two years has proved that to prevent conges- 
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CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service and Carload 
Distributors 


SHIPSIDE 
STORAGE 


Petry Express & Storage Co. Inc. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


POOL CARS CHECKED AND DISTRIBUTED 
HORSE DRAWN AND MOTOR EQUIPMENT 
Member American Warehousemen’s Association. 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Merchandise Storage and Pool Car 
cigs snd Koes crys DAStPIDULION — = can roan 


CAPACI 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
WIESENFELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


General merchandise storage and distribution. 
Prompt and intelligent service. 
References: Any jobber, banker or transportation man in the city. 


DEEP WATER AND RAIL CONNECTIONS 
BOSTON, MASS. 







WAREHOUSE 


Your Stocks With Us 


150,000 Sq. Ft. Space 


DENVER 


Serves Two Million Population 






Send Pool Cars in our care for distribution. 
42 teams and trucks insures prompt service 
to customers and satisfaction to you. 


The Kennicott-Patterson Transfer Co. 
1700 Sixteenth St. DENVER, COLORADO 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


A. M. SOMES 
BONDED 
TRUCKMAN—FORWARDER 
234 Congress Street, Boston 
Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service and Carload Distributors 


SPOKANE 
W00,TEUS | “Tae HeaRT OF TEs || 2 oan 


we STORAGE CO.; 
Weathered Transfer and Storage Co. NE CO § 


FIREPROOF STORAGE 


DISTRIBUTING—WAREHOUSING 
One Block on Mary at 13th Street 


ALBANY, N.Y, 


Natural distributing point for Nese York and ; TAYLOR EDW ARDS 


New England. Warehouses for every need 
with rail connection, U. S. Port of Entry. Transfer and Storage Co. 


Security Storage & Warehouse Co. 


James G. Perkins, Custom Broker, Mgr. 







_ Since 1904 at Spokane, Wash. 


Members: 
American Warehousemen’s Asso. Central Warehousemen’s Club 


Merchandise Distributors 
DISTRIBUTION CARS _ POOL caRS 


Furniture Packed, Shipped 
Delivered, Forwarded or Stored. or Stored 
No Switching cg. on Carloads. Established 1905 


FIREPROOF STORAGE LOW INSURANCE 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 









Kedney Warehouse Co. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Minneapolis—St. Paul Grand Forks, N. D. 


Members A. W. A.—C. W. C.—Minn. W. A. 
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tion and the useless tying up of equipment, the permit system is 
necessary, and as far as I can determine it works out to the ad- 
vantage of the producer and involves no loss of traffic to the sea- 
oe. The best evidence on the latter point is that no > 
as ever had to wait an hour for a grain cargo at Vancouver throug 
failure or fault of the railway company, and there is not the slight- 
est evidence to support the view that to flood the railway terminals at 
the coast and to choke the elevators there would stimulate traffic 
by this route, 


Meanwhile Vancouver is making a strenuous effort for the 
immediate removal of this grain embargo imposed by the rail- 
ways because of a fear of transportation managers that large 
numbers of grain cars might be tied up at Vancouver in the 
next two months, at a time when all possible equipment will be 
needed to keep grain and coal moving on the prairies. It is 
reported from Vancouver that steps are being taken to subpoena 
the heads of the railways kefore the Royal Grain Inquiry Com- 
mission, which is now in British Columbia, to inquire the rea- 
sons for declaring the embargo which prevents shipments of 
grain being forwarded by rail unless there is water transpor- 
tation ready to remove the same. 


The embargo was announced the last week in August to 
take effect September 1. It was stated that, in order to control 
the movement of grain to the port of Vancouver so as to avoid 
the possibility of congestion at the seaboard, the railways had 
decided that no grain, either for domestic use or for export, 
would be accepted for Vancouver unless covered by permits 
issued by the railways at point of origin. Permits covering 
grain for export are issued only to cover bona fide export con- 
tracts where steamer space is actually booked, and they must 
be in possession of shippers before cars are loaded. Requests 
for domestic permits must contain the names of shippers and 
consignees. Shippers must obtain a permit to ship from the 
foreign freight agent at Vancouver, lists of the permits being 
then sent to the freight agents at the point of shipment, who are 


permitted to accept grain for Vancouver only when such permits 
are shown. 


The harbor commissioners, grain firms, and business men 
generally at Vancouver have protested against this. They say 
the permit system should not be put in force until there is rea- 
sonable ground to fear a congestion at the elevator, which has 
a capacity of 1,250,000 bushels and was absolutely empty when 
the embargo was put on. The harbor commissioners say it is 
discrimination against the port by the railroad companies and 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange acting in concert. Last season 


this permit system was in force, but was not adopted until the 
elevator was filled. 


Interviewed at Winnipeg recently regarding the plans of 
the C. P. R. for electrification of the road through the moun- 
tains, President Beatty stated that the plans were not suffi- 
ciently advanced to state when the actual work of construction 
would commence. “In work of this magnitude,” he said, “there 
are many problems involved, all of which must be solved before 
the large financial obligations are assumed.” 


CANADIAN LAKE FREIGHT ACT 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


Up to September 17 two United States lake vessels had 
complied with the tariff-filing regulations of the new Canadian 
lake freights act. Shipping men express the view that Ameri- 
can bottoms will not come in in sufficient numbers to handle the 
share of the carrying trade formerly looked after by them, and 
that a blockade is inevitable, but government officials express 
confidence that, when the American operators understand the 
act thoroughly, they will take a different view. Officials of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce say the impression has 
prevailed that all lines have to post their rates for each ship- 


ment on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. The act ‘really provides 


that such rates must be filed with the Grain Commission, and, as 
interpreted by that body, a telegram to the commission stating 
that a contract has been made and quoting the rate or a copy 
of the charter party is sufficient to comply with the act. This 
information, it is stated, will be treated confidentially and not 
made public, while the tabulation of such rates called for by the 
act is for the Minister of Trade and Commerce and not for pub- 
lic use. What is necessary to be posted on the exchange and 
with the grain board is the cargo space allotted by brokers. 
It is held to be unnecessary to designate the ship. This pro- 
viso, while objected to by brokers, is not considered of any par- 
ticular concern of the vessel owners. If United States shipping 


should keep out of the trade the situation would undoubtedly 
be serious. 


Meanwhile, grain moving from the head of the lakes does 
not as yet seem to have been greatly affected by the new legis- 
lation. Stocks there are smaller than they were a year ago. ‘The 
total wheat in store there September 7 was “1,868,000 bushels 
as compared with 5,588,000 bushels on the corresponding date 
last year. The movement of grain this year generally is con- 
siderably slower than last by rail, while in the present shipping 
season to the end of August over ten million bushels more was 
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moved by water out of Fort William and Port Arthur than at 
the same date last year. 

Rai] shipments this summer have been heavier than a year 
ago, but the bulk of the shipments was in the early months and, 
since the act came into force, rail shipments have been less 
than last year. The act came into force the last day of July. 

So far as the railways are concerned, they are in excellent 
shape to do their share in moving the crop. September 1 there 
were 126,000 cars on the track available for freight movement 
in the Dominion as compared with 122,000 on the same date last 


year, and extraordinary efforts are being made by both systems 
to handle the crop. 


CANADIAN SURCHARGE 
The rate of exchange for September 15 to 30 is two and 
thirteen thirty-seconds per cent; the rate of surcharge on in- 
ternational freight shipments for the same period is one per 


cent. The rate on international passenger business is based 
on iwo per cent exchange. 


CANADIAN OPERATING STATISTICS 


The transportation branch of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics has issued an errata sheet covering its recently issued 
statement on operating revenues, expenses, and statistics for 
the six months’ period from January to June. It is as follows: 


Canadian 
All Railways National 
Revenue passengers carried one mile . 

Se ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 1,206,483,917 513,543,746 
Ce RR RS et Pee ee 1,226, 483,917 533,543,746 
Revenue passengers per mile of road 

SN Satie sh a chalvintasnes cea Ovagl esta cares 1,038 830 
Ee IS Se oe ee eee 1,056 862 
Average passengers per passenger train 

=. er rere ae 54.2 50.5 
en _gararary eared rare thy owns ar © ear aaa 55.1 52.4 
Average passenger journey miles reads.. 59.67 49.3 
Should read also 52 Sills chen cin Seo hd o ns 60.7 51.2 
Average passenger receipt per passenger 

oe OS Sree 2.933¢ 2.894 
i eB ER OE eee A ee ee 2.885¢c 2.786 


CANADIAN COMMISSION HEARINGS 


The Canadian Board of Railway Commissioners will hear 
the following cases, beginning on September 18, at Ottawa: 


1. Application of the Grand Trunk Railway Company for an 
order compelling the city of London, Ont., to pay 20 per cent of the 
cost in connection with the installing of electric gates at Waterloo 
Street crossing in that city. 5 es 

Application of the Canadian Freight Association for a rehear- 
ing of the complaint of the Milton Pressed Brick Company re car- 
load minimum weights on brick. ‘ 

3. Complaint of Dominion Millers’ Association re export rates on 
flour from Ontario points to New York. : 

4. Application of horse dealers in Montreal district for an order 
reducing freight rates on horses in Canada, and application of the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture on behalf of the Ontario Horse 
Breeders’ Association for similar reduction in freight rates on horses 
as was granted on cattle, sheep and swine in August, 1921. 





CANADIAN EXPRESS HEARING 


Initial hearing of the Canadian express companies’ applica: 
tion for an increase in rates has been postponed until October 4. 
The hearing will then open at the headquarters of the Railway 
Commission in Ottawa and the representatives of the express 
companies will be called on to make their case for the percent 
age increase asked for and to put in their evidence. It is ex 
pected that all interests affected will be represented, including 
the Canadian Fisheries Association, the Dairymen’s Association, 
and other business organizations opposing increases. 





CANADIAN NATIONAL EARNINGS 


Gross earnings of the Canadian National for the week end 
ing September 7 were $4,781,656, an increase of $100,189, or 2 
per cent, as compared with the corresponding week last yeal. 


Gross earnings from January 1 were $164,520,721, an increase of 
$17,675,303. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY EMPLOYES 


The moving of the western grain crop always has a pro 
nounced effect on employment conditions on Canadian railroads. 
The records of the Dominion statistical department show that 
in June, 1922, the number of employes on all steam roads in Cal- 
ada was 162,260. In September this had increased to 169,651. 
In December, after the peak of the crop movement had passed, 
there was a decline to 151,146. As the crop this year is much 
larger than last, it is estimated that at the top of the movement 


there may be as many as 180,000 employes necessary. This 


meatis a large additional outlay in wages. In September last 
year the wage bill amounted to $20,102,000. As the crop this 
year is about three weeks later than last, it is estimated that the 
cost of moving it will be greater, as it will run into the wintel 
season when transportation costs are higher. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION HEARINGS 


Requests for official transcripts of testimony taken in proceedings of the Commission throughout 


the country (except Washington) should be addressed to THE STATE LAW REPORTING COMPANY, 
Official Reporters I. C. C., 285 Broadway, New York, or placed with the Official Reporters in attend- 
ance at the hearings. The cost of transcripts is placed at the nominal rate of 12, cents a page, fixed 


by the Commission. 


INLAND MARINE CORPORATION 


Low All-Water | Freight Rates 
The New York State Barge Canal Route 


New York Harbor Points 


Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio Duluth, Minn. 


ul, 
Chicago, Ill. Minnespolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


Points in the Pc Rate Territories 


COMPANY’S OFFICES 
NEW YORK CITY, 15 Moore St. . « « e Tel. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 522 Ellicott 
20 Builders’ 


Green 3516-9 
MINNEAPOLIS, 20 Ret iat 


8203 
eeee * .” Tel. Atlantic 0596 





S. W. BULLOCK, President 


4 Om M. MR af 
15 Meore St., New York City _— _ GALVIN, V Pres. and Treas. 


Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffale, N.Y. 


BULLOCK & GALVIN, INC. 


Operating Managers 
Canal and Lake Transportation 


Our organization provides you with every necessary 
Operating and Traffic Service, including Vessel 
Maintenance and Repair, Insurance, Customs En- 
trees and Claim Adjustments. 


General Offices: 15 Moore St., New York 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


In the Heart of the South 
Harris Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


Established 1880 
over 40 years of honorable service 


Distribution & Warehousing 
Unlimited Facilities 
Let us have your inquiries 


Offices, ground floor Chamber of Commerce Building 


Make this Mammoth Plant 


YOUR CHICAGO WAREHOUSE 


Downtown, readily accessible to 
your Chicago trade. Superior 
facilities for prompt out-of-town 
shipments without cartage 


BETTER INVESTIGATE 








New York-Baltimore-San Francisco 
VIA PANAMA CANAL 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE 
a SAILINGS EASTBOUND SAILINGS 


Baltimore San Francisco LosAngeles 
post p MALTA.. Sa | Sept. 23 Sept. CACIQUE....... Sept.26 Sept.29 


*COLOMBIA.. ... 4 Sept. 7 Oct. SANTA ROSA... Sept.29 Oct. : 
SANTA a: ‘Oct. 11 Oct. Oct. 2 SANTA PAULA.. Oct. 6 Oct. 
SANTA CLARA.... Oct.18 Oct. 3 Oct.19 *ECUADOR..... Oct.13 Oct. 13 


erevery week Thereafter every w 
‘= at Manzanillo, San Jose de Guatemala, La Libertad, Corinto, Canal 
lavana (Eastbound), Baltimore (Eastbound), Norfolk and New York 


PANAMA SERVICE 
Between San Francisco, Los Angeles, Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 


S.S. NEWPORT sails from S. F. Sept. 29, sails from L. A. Oct. 1 
and gs about every 22 days thereafter 


PACIFIC Au. S. S. COMPANY 


10 Hanover Square, New Yor 508 California St., San Francisco 
605 Central Bldg., 108 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
‘ido, OFFICES IN 
IIE ives ie.s':0:4:4:0caamrons Hoge Building Norfolk.. « * Fwd. & Stg. 
Baltimore ....... Equitable Buildin Cleveland...... Engineers Bldg. 
ittsburgh...410 State Theatre Bk a 


EASTERN AGENTS 
MUNSON-McCORMICK LINE 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


Sailings from...Baltimore and New York 
MUNINDIES —SEPT.29—OCT. 5 
CHARLES R. 

McCORMICK— OCT. 13— OCT. 19 
MUNDELTA — OCT. 26—NOV. 2 
DIRECT TO 
LOS ANGELES HARBOR—SAN 
FRANCISCO, PORTLAND AND 
SEATTLE 
Regular and Frequent Sailings Thereafter 


Through Bills of Lading issued to other 
Pacific Coast Ports; Hawaii, Far East and 
British Columbia 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 


Munson Building, 67 Wall St., New York 
Branch Offices 


Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Baltimore 
Philedelphie, Mobile, Ne Mobile, New Orleans 


McCORMICK STEAMSHIP co. 


GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 


The largest public warehousing 
unit west of the Atlantic Seaboard 


WESTERN 


WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
: Polk Street Terminal, Pennsylvania System 
CHICAGO 
“At the Edge of the Leop” WILSON V. LITTLE, Supt. 
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THE 
GRAIN RATES IN CANADA 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


Interim action has been taken by the Canadian government 
on the appeal of the province of British. Columbia, in which 
the governments of Alberta and Manitoba were also interested, 
from the rate schedules fixed by the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners last year on movement of traffic to the Pacific coast. 
The board has been asked to reconsider immediately and act 
on the specific question of grain rates from the prairie provinces 
to Vancouver and other British Columbia ports. The govern- 
ment statement says: 





In view of the existing situation in the west in regard to the 
extent of the crop movement this autumn and the lateness of the 
season, the government feels that if any relief can be granted in the 
way of reducing the rate on grain haul via the Pacific outlet, action 
should be taken at once. The evidence submitted at the long four days’ 
hearing before the Privy Council last month will be submitted to 
the Railway Commission, which is now in session here, for their im- 
mediate consideration, in regard to the specific matter of western 
grain rates and it is expected that the decision of the board will 
be speedily announced. In the original order of the board dealing 
generally with western freight rates, issued on June 13, 1922, the 
grain haul was not specifically dealt with in the judgment, and it is 
this particular end of the whole vexed problem which the govern- 
ment is now asking the Railway Commission to deal with. 

The cabinet has not given any final ruling regarding the whole 
case appealed to it and probably will not finally deal with the 
matter until the return of the Prime Minister and his colleagues 
from the imperial conference. Meanwhile, however, the question of 
most urgent importance has been referred to the Railway Commission, 
which will doubtless re-consider its ruling in the light of existing con- 
ditions and changed circumstances. 


LOW GRAIN RECEIPTS AT NEW YORK 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Grain receipts at the port of New York recently have 
reached the lowest point in several years, according to infor- 
mation from E, J. Cleave, district manager of the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association. The total at 
present averages about 25 per cent of last year. 

Mr, Cleave said Sept. 15, that there was not more than 150 
cars of grain on hand in New York, while elevators were empty 
or only partly filled. Recently the unloading of cars has seldom 
reached 50 a day, with 30 daily about the average. The normal 
wheat movement is about 200 cars a day, while facilities for 
handing and storing wheat for export are sufficient for 250 cars. 
The port now has considerable surplus equipment, especially 
lighters. 

Mr. Cleave reports also that wheat on hand in Philadelphia 
is considerably below normal, averaging eight to ten cars a day. 
The small volume of grain moving is attributed to three prin- 
cipal causes: smaller demand abroad, holding of wheat by far- 
mers for higher prices and the larger movement by Gulf ports, 
New Orleans having constructed new facilities in the last year, 
especially in the form of warehouses. 


GEORGIA CLASS REVISION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Southern carriers, through J. H. Glenn, their publishing 
agent, have laid on the Commission’s door step a revision in 
the interstate class rates between points in Georgia, applicable 
via interstate routes, between points in Georgia and other south- 
ern states, and between points in southern states other than 
Georgia, applicable via routes through Georgia said to have 
been made necessary by the Georgia commission’s revision of 
class rates. The twenty odd supplements are dated to become 
effective October 17. That is the date the revision on interstate 
rates is to become operative. 

Commissioner Eastman was consulted about the matter 
May 31 when N. B. Wright, assistant freight traffic manager of 
the Central of Georgia, explained to him the necessity, from 
the point of via the railroads, for making what they called 
a temporary revision in advance of the Commission’s decision 
about class rates in No. 13494, the Commission’s inquiry into 
southeastern class rates. 

Broadly speaking, the claim of the carriers is that the 
upward lift of the interstate class rates proposed by them in 
the supplements before mentioned is that required from them 
so as to clear fourth section departures, and that what they 
have proposed is the extension of the Georgia scales for appli- 
cation on interstate business that touches Georgia or is affected 
by the Georgia adjustment. 

In revising the class rate structure in Georgia the Georgia 
commission was supposed to be doing what was necessary to 
get rid of the remnants of the basing point system of making 
rates which was once the recognized method for making rates 
in the southeast. Generally speaking, the Georgia body raised 
the rates between the old basing points and lowered the rates 
at intermediate points, the revision being intended to leave the 
revenues of the carriers about what it had been. 

The revision proposed in the carriers looks to those who 
have examined it like one revolving around that part of the 
Georgia-owned part of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
extending from Chattanooga to Atlanta, a distance of 137 or 138 
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miles, and made to fit, as nearly as possible, if not exactly, the 
basis proposed by the carriers in No. 13494, namely, a first class 
rate of $1.60 from Cincinnati to Atlanta, which, if adopted, 
would result in a rate of $2.10 from New York to Atlanta and 
a like rate from Chicago to Atlanta. For that reason, some of 
those interested in the case which Commissioner Eastman is 
handling have suggested that the proposed temporary revision 
is a prejudgment of the larger case. Inasmuch as it is said to 
be based wholly on the revision made by the Georgia commis- 
sion, the suggestion is that, for once at least, a state commis- 
sion is leading the way in an upward revision. Georgia, as the 
owner of the railroad line from Chattanooga to Atlanta, is in- 
terested somewhat in the question of revenue for the railroads. 

Another interesting fact in connection with the revision is 
that Charles Barham, who presented the proposal of the car. 
riers in the case Mr. Eastman is preparing to present to his 
colleagues, before he become chairman of the southern com. 
mittee, was freight traffic manager for the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis, the carrier that operates over the Georgia- 
owned railroad between Chattanooga and Atlanta. 

In the eyes of Commission men who have taken a look at 
the justification submitted by Mr. Glenn, the proposals look like 
a suggestion that the rates from Chattanooga to Augusta shall 
be regarded as the key rates and others made to conform to 
them. They make over the Georgia-owned railroad. The 
Georgia intrastate rates from Cohutta, Graysville and Columbus, 
points in Georgia right on the borders, were taken as the 
basis. For instance, the basis of the rates from Chattanooga to 
Atlanta was “not less than from Graysville,” Graysville being a 
small station in Georgia just south of Chattanooga. The basis 
from Chattanooga to south Atlantic ports is also “not less than 
from Graysville,” and to Alabama points “not less than to 
Columbus” which is on the border between the two states. Ross- 
ville and Cohutta are border points on railroads other than the 
rails of the Georgia-owned railroad. The basis from Birming- 
ham is not less than from Chattanooga, except where the re. 
lationship of south Atlantic ports is involved, in which the basis 
must be a bit differently stated: For instance, from Birmingham 
to Wilmington it is not less than to Charleston and from Birm- 
ingham to Columbus, S. C., “not less than to Augusta.” From 
Nashville to Georgia points the basis is “not less than from 
Chattanooga” or “same as from Chattanooga”. 


All the proposals were submitted to shippers August 14. 
They objected especially to increases over direct interstate 
routes that did not pass through Georgia, as, for instance, the 
rate from Knoxville to Columbia, S. C., the direct line between 
which was not through Georgia, in which the proposal was to 
use the rate from Knoxville to Augusta as the yard stick. The 
argument of C. R. Moffett, manager of the Knoxville Traffic 
Bureau, on that point caused the committee to recommend a 
change in that proposal so as to make the first class rate only 


112.5 cents, an increase of 5.5 cents, instead of 118 cents, an 
increase of 11 cents. 


L The railroads, in every way possible, have tried to make 
it plain that the revision proposed is to be temporary and with- 
out prejudice to either the railroads or the shippers, some of 
whom suggested changes which were made, but which they said 


they did not wish to be taken as a sign of approval of the re 
vision. 


NURSERY STOCK RATING 


A change in express rating on trees, shrubs, and branches 
thereof Was sought by the American Nurserymen’s Association 
in the hearing of Docket 14983, held before Examiner Gault at 
Chicago, September 15. The complaint, which was filed against 
the American Railway Express Company, alleges that the re 
quirement that these commodities take a first class rating is 
unjust. Other nursery stock, such as bulbs and plants, it was 
pointed out, move under a second class rate which was accorded 
to trees and shrubs previous to January 10, 1921. The com- 
plainants pointed out that many of the nursery commodities 
that have the advantage of the second class rating are more 
perishable than those that have the first class rate. 

It was also pointed out by the complainant that, for the 
greater part, shipments of trees and shrubs were made to con- 
signees outside the delivery zones, thus relieving the carriers 
of the necessity of making deliveries. The testimony brought 
out that the yearly shipments of one nursery, Stark and Com: 
pany, amounted to 25,000 bales of trees annually and that claims 
were practically negligible for damage to the shipments, the 
majority of the claims being filed for non-delivery. 

In answer, the carriers said that the first class rate had 
been placed on these commodities because of their unwieldy 
size and the difficulty of stacking them. The packages, they 
said, were difficult to handle.and the shipments of the com 
modity were spasmodic and irregular. The testimony als? 
showed that the shipments were frequently made in very heavy 
bundles. <A suggestion of the complainant was to the effect 
that the American Nurserymen’s Association might be satisfied 
with a rating of second class on shipments of less than 500 
pounds, first class to apply on heavier shipments. 
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GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Distribution 


The only modern MERCHANDISE 
WAREHOUSE fully equipped in the 
City of ROCHESTER. 


Insurance rate 12 CENTS per $100.00. 


Located on private siding of the BUF- 
FALO,ROCHESTER & PITTSBURGH 
RAILWAY, enjoying switching at flat 
Rochester rate with all steam roads. 


B. R. © P. Warehouse, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


















NAWSCO LINES 


INTERCOASTAL 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 


FAST FREIGHT 
REGULAR SERVICE 


PORTLAND 
BOSTON 


and 
LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 
SAN DIEGO ASTORIA 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
OAKLAND TACOMA 
VANCOUVER 


NORTH ATLANTIC AND WESTERN S. S. CO. 


Owners and Operators, U. S. Government Ships 
BOSTON: 111 Summer St. 


NEW YORK: 11 Moore St. BALTIMORE: American Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA: 136 Se.4th St. PITTSBURGH: 601 Bessemer Bldg. 
PORTLAND: 36 Exchange St. 


or ADMIRAL LINE Pacific Coast Ports 
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“pACI FICS 
CARIBBEAN | : 
SULE LIS 


a 


DIRECT FREIGHT SERVICE 


Via Panama Canal 


REGULAR SAILINGS 


Between 


NEW ORLEANS— MOBILE 
GALVESTON — HOUSTON 


and 
Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle and other Pacific Coast Ports. 


Through bills of lading issued from Gulf Ports to Hawaii, Australia, New 
Zealand, Dutch East Indies, for Transhipment at San Francisco. 


Through bills of lading, from Pacific Coast Ports to Mexico, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, West Indies, Central America, South America, Europe. 


Rates quoted, bookings and other information furnished upon 
application 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, beeeuvated 
GENERAL GULF AGENTS 
424 Whitney Central Building, New Orleans, La. 


Steele Bldg. SWAYNE & HOYT, Inc. 15 Moore St. 
Galveston, Texas 430 Sansome St. New York City 
San Francisco, Calif. 


\ 





Ship by Water 


“DIFFERENTIAL RATES” via 


WILLIAMS LINE 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco 
Seattle, Tacoma, Bellingham and Aberdeen 


FROM 


Baltimore, Norfolk, Philadelphia 
and New York 


Thru bills of lading issued to other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates of sailing and other intormation apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CO., Inc. 


Moore and Water Streets, New York Telephone Bowling Green 7394 
Baltimore, Md. Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
39 South St. Drexel Bldg. Oliver Bldg. 

And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
Editor, the Traffic World: 

Mr. W. H. Fortier’s opinion concerning the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, as expressed in the Traffic World of Sept. 15, 
is far from being in line with the better informed thought and 
more optimistic opinion prevailing in Canada. 

Figures published in the last few weeks dealing with the 
operations of the Canadian National Railways assure the early 
and positive success of that system. The differenct co-ordina- 
tions are having a highly beneficial effect on operating condi- 
tions. Traffic is being royted via shorter or better lines.” Both 
freight and passenger service has been speeded up until the 
Canadian shipping public today knows that the national lines— 
their lines—will give them a service that cannot be excelled 
any where. 

It is a fact that every broadminded shipper and receiver 
of freight in Canada is backing up the National lines. Here 
is the controlling factor in its ultimate success—we know how 
to “give our railway a chance.” 

Josh Billings was no fool. 

McCormick Mfg. Co. Ltd. 
D. E. Hand, Traffic Manager. 
London, Can., Sept. 19, 1923. 


CLAIM PREVENTION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In an August issue of your magazine there was published 
a letter from the writer on claim prevention. In a September 
number an answer appeared from Lewis Pilcher, of the claim 
prevention department of the American Railway Association. 
Mr. Pilcher’s letter helps to bring out one of the very im- 
portant points I hoped would be discussed in your Forum. 

His statement was that the percentage of claims on pack- 
age goods was only 30% on L. C. L. as opposed to 70% on 
Cc. L. This is, no doubt, true and exact. Although I have not 
the same access to necessary sources of information as Mr. 
Pilcher, I would make this statement. 

Take the percentage of L. C. L. to C. L. damage claims on 
package goods during 1913 and 1914. Then there were only, 
perhaps, two ocean lines carrying tonnage intercoastal, and 
then, under very unfavorable conditions involving extra trans- 
shipment at Panama. During the same period, railway car- 
riers Were enjoying the revenue and paying claims on max- 
imum L. C. L. tonnage of package goods movement. 

Now, consider present conditions when there are sixteen 
intercoastal lines carrying about 80% of the L. C. L. package 
movement from the eastern one-third portion of our country 
instead of its coming all-rail transcontinental. The canal 
records will show the number of tons coming this way to west- 
ern ports, and our claims on this tonnage are 90% on L. C. L. 
package goods, or on carloads, which, on a ship movement, 
are same as L. C. L. If the rail carriers were now handling 
this same tonnage, I fancy Mr. Pilcher’s 30% would take a 
strong upward flight. 

This is important, as shown by two symptoms—the con- 
tinued attempt of western carriers to secure eastern carriers’ 
agreement in fourth section relief and the Morgan S. S. Line 
attempts at rate reduction to win back this large loss of ton- 
nage now moving intercoastally. 

To my mind, therefore, it is vitally necessary for the In- 
tercoastal West-Bound Conference to organize a workable claim 
prevention bureau operating for the benefit of both eastern 
and western docks—that is, if they wish to preserve future 
hauling of the tonnage under discussien. 

Under present intercoastal movement, loss and damage 
claims are double or treble those by rail on account of various 
causes which are, mainly, improper stowage, haste at ports 
on account of cost-plus systems of stevedoring, improper pack- 
ing, marking, descriptions and non-standard case numbering 
systems by shippers, also the increased number of times to 
handle and rehandle goods before final delivery. 

Eastern shippers start their goods with defects enumerated 
above just as they would to move on a short rail haul. In- 
stead, we have on each shipment two truck hauls, two inland 
rail hauls, a long ocean haul, and sometimes extra handlings 
and storage in warehouses at both ports. 

Thus the claim question is more important on this move- 
ment on package goods than it might be on a straight all rail 





package car movement. This loss should secure the earnest 
and serious attention of all involved. Instead, there is apathy, 
uninterest, and disregard of claim prevention activities. This 
is prevalent with the majority- of shippers, carriers and, I am 
sorry to say, of receivers who really suffer the greatest loss. 
Very often when I advise an eastern shipper of received con- 


-dition of his goods and ask for improvement with suggestions 


of ways and means, I am told this is the very first complaint 
the shipper has received. Certainly, as the larger percentage 
of receivers’ traffic men and executives make claims and suffer 
continued losses, not knowing or seeming to care about claim 
prevention. CLAIM PREVENTION IS PROFIT INSURANCE. 

To all who read this letter, I say in no way can you help 
to improve your business more than by speaking of claim 
prevention to your superiors, to your traffic clubs, and, if you 
are a speaker, advance these ideas in your chamber of com- 
merce committees, in your hardware associations, dry goods 
associations, or any trade organization. I have never seen a 
damaged piece of goods L. C. L. or C. L., in bulk or in package, 
on which in some way, without very great expense, conditions 
could not have been studied, improved, or else entirely re- 
= in order to deliver the goods at destination free from 
Oss. 

This may not apply to a shipper manufacturing one com- 
modity packed in a standard container, properly labeled, de- 
livered perfectly without loss or claim in the majority of in- 
stances, except by accident, wreck, or fire, flood or act of God; 
but to the greater majority of shippers who care for condition 
of their goods only up to the initial car door. 

On a recent visit and inspection of eastern ports and 
factories, meeting many industrial, railway and ocean traffic 
men, I have tried to arouse some interest in prevention of 
claims and have in return received a new liberal education. 
Since returning to Los Angeles, I have made many suggestions 
to the West-Bound Conference, Pacific Ocean Claim Associa- 
tion, and to various persons in both railway and ocean offices, 
especially of the importance of having all shippers use a stand- 
ard yearly method of numbering case or package goods of any 
description. 

A port executive in a large eastern city has sent me a 
photograph of a single door on his pier showing merchandise 
unloaded from rail cars ready to go into an intercoastal ship. 
One item was possibly fifty barrels of iron hand pumps. 
Shipped a few miles inland to port by rail, these flimsy bar- 
rels probably left the factory looking perfectly good to carry 
anywhere. Now the camera shows them disintegrated, staves 
loose or gone, all heads gone, many broken, no packing in the 
barrels, just thrown in loose from the cars to release rail 
equipment. How many will reach western docks intact? Even 
if the ocean carrier réconditions barrels (AT WHOSE EX- 
PENSE?) how many will reach the customer without claim 
or loss? How will the western receiver make any profit on 
this shipment? The same packing, in this case, would have 
produced serious claim all rail. 


No alibi for shipper is possible. This same commodity 
is received by the writer in large casks with plenty of loose 
excelsior packing between each pump, with a minimum of 
damage for so long a journey and so many handlings. 


The: whole subject is one of overcoming indifference of 
shipping people, and I still maintain my suggestions in the 
August Forum are the only way to bring this matter to 4 
head and secure results. 

What body of men can be asked to take an interest who 
will not antagonize but will arouse healthy interest with pic 
tures and speeches to the right hearers? Claim prevention 
by rail carriers can only go so far. The associations of the 
shipper must be made to take interest. Railway presidents 
can also help. 

For example, a carrier’s claim clerk was interviewing 4 
shipper in regard to a very large and costly claim on damage 
to a carload of cement lamp posts| In addition to lose by 
claim, the shipper had to replace, under his contract to the 
city ordering posts, all damaged in transit. The claim clerk 
asked if he would consider a co-operative suggestion to pre 
vent future damage.. The shipper was very glad to use about 
$100 worth of saw-dust in sacks to nest the posts in the 
ear. This experient was tried and all future cars were de 
livered in perfect order. 

In our own experience recently, we wrote to all manu 
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DENVER, COLORADO 


“SERVICE TALKS 


Free trap car F Over 200,000 
service on as if sq. ft. of 
L.C. L. shipments aoa werehouse space 

at all houses [i in three houses 
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Fireproof Warehouses on Track 


For the Storage of Merchandise 
Household Goods and Machinery 


We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of local 
and pool car shipments 


Consign via any Railroad into Denver 
Free switching to Warehouse 


Storage capacity 350,000 square feet 
Insurance rate 15c 


Negotiable Warehouse Receipts Issued 
The Weicker Transfer & Storage Company 





The most complete warehousing and distributing 
facilities in Chicago. A-1 in and out rail connec- 
tions. Facilities for handling shipments from lake 
boats. Motor truck service to city and suburbs. 
Free delivery to Union freight stations of the Chi- 
cago Junction Ry. on all out of town rail shipments. 


Weber Storage & Distributing Co. 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
Operating Main Office: 


Weber Warehcuses La Salle Warehouses 
29th Street and So. Hoyne Ave. 40th and Federal Sts. 
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Mr. Traffic Man: 

Do you have Storage and Distribu- 
tion problems at ATLANTA? If so, 
we have the facilities and experience 
to be of real service to you. 
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Security Warehouse Company 


100,000 Square Feet Floor Space 





“‘Bankers of Merchandise’’ 
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facturers of tacks, rivets, burrs, washers, brads, and small 
nails which are shipped for our trade in twenty-five pound 
wooden boxes. In every shipment, we received about 20% 
in a sack or large box as dock sweepings. All mixed, worth- 
less, profits gone usual claim. We suggested to all shippers 
stacking up three or four boxes making 75 or 100 pound units, 
applying a small wooded cleat to each of the four corners 
well nailed, this making a sort of crate. All carrier, truck 
men, stevedors or others handling could not throw this weight 
as far or as hard as they could twenty-five pound units; there- 
fore, this gives all concerned either three or four times less 
marking, handling, overs, shorts, damages and entries on 
papers. We now receive these commodities 100% perfect from 
all factories who adopted this suggestion. Only one has so 
far failed to act and he is one of the largest factories. His 
traffic department has probably not been able to sell the idea 
of claim prevention to his superior executive. We hope he will 
finally come through. 
As the Zulus say, “I have spoken.” 
C. B. PIRIE, 
Traffic Manager for Harper & Reynolds Corporation. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
Sept. 17. 1923. 


THE DEADLY DEMAGOGUE 


(Detroit Free Press.) 


Senator Carter Glass says, “I hate a demagogue worse than 
I do a murderer, because he does more damage than a murderer. 
A murder assassinates one man, a demagogue deceives a nation.” 
The senator might have added the remark that a principal side 
specialty of the demagogue is the assassination of reputation. 
In this contemptible work he is peculiarly proficient, and gen- 
erally he performs it under hypocritical pretense of anxiety for 
the public good. 

The demagogue is the evil whisperer who makes white look 
black, and black look white. He is the blatant shouter who 
splatters the fairest deeds and the highest motives with mud. 
In his more passive moods, he is an opportunist, riding on the 
passion of the moment. But the demagogue rarely is satisfied 
to be passive. He is happiest when he is fomenting unrest and 
discontent. He loves to pose as a reformer. He is always 
“saving the people” or “rescuing the country” or “cleansing poli- 
tics” or “unearthing corruption,” generally by raising a bugaboo 
of his own contrivance. 

The demagogue is the confidence man of politics. He is a 
counterfeit himself and he peddles counterfeits. He never is 
constructive. He always tears down. When he seems to be con- 
structive, he is merely engaged in an effort to substitute a 
nostrum for something that is sound. 

The demagogue is a parasite that fastens himself with espe- 
cial tenacity on free countries where the people rule, or on 
nations where government is in a state of chaos. When he gains 
the upper hand, and gets into place of responsibility or power, 
he becomes either a ridiculous spectacle or a tyrant, sometimes 
both. 


If the United States of America could rid itself of the dema- 
gogues that infest its politics, it would be free of a great evil. 
Unhappily there is no known quick “delousing” process that is 
effective. Sometimes when the full searchlight of truth is 
turned on and the nation gives evidence of seeing clearly for the 
moment, the demagogues seek cover in the rocks and crevices, 
but they always scramble out again as soon as things go back to 
“normal,” and they speedily become livelier and more noisome 
than ever. 


The best way, the only way, to keep the demagogue in check 
is to disseminate accurate information regarding public matters. 
The moment a man or woman has real knowledge of affairs, that 
moment the power of the demagogue vanishes. He appears 
contemptible, an object of derision. He knows this, and that is 
the reason he seldom approaches the educated or the intel- 
lectually keen, but hunts out the ignorant, and particularly those 
he considers stupid. 

If you want to keep clear of the grasp of the demagogue, 
study your country, its Constitution, its laws, its problems, its 
politics, its policies and its public men. There never was a time 
when it was more necessary for every American citizen to do 
this. 

One of the last things the late President Warren G. Harding 
did before starting on his Alaskan trip was to write a plea for 
this very thing. He said: 


We live under a government of and by the people. The source 
of power is the people. Is not the supreme purpose of education, 
therefore, to train men and women to rule? 

Under other forms of government it has always been thought 
necessary to educate the ruling class in the science of government 
that they might have knowledge and understanding of the institutions 
which they would be called upon to administer. Here, we are all the 
ruling class. 

Wise and just and righteous government in a democracy must 
depend upon the wisdom and justice of the people. ... To know our 
fundamental law, and to realize how well it has served its purpose, 
is to reverence it, and to be devoted to its preservation. The lesson 
should be learned in youth. . .. To study the lives of these men and 
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their work will increase our devotion to our institutions and funda- 
mental laws. 


This remedy for the demagogue is no light one to apply, but 
it is sound, and it is sure, if it is faithfully used. 


RATING ON PIANO BENCHES 


A change in the rating of piano benches and stools is 
sought in I. and S. 1894, heard at Chicago, before Examiner 
Gault, September 19. The case follows the filing of a change 
in classification that would require the second class rate to be 
applied instead of the third class rate, as heretofore. The 
testimony of the carriers pointed out that the commodity was 
practically no different from any other furniture—dressing table 
benches, for example—and that there were only three items 
among the articles of furniture listed that did not move under 
the second class rate. It was stated that the change was in 
line with a general revision of furniture rates to eliminate 
such unwarranted classifications in isolated instances. It was 
also pointed out that there was little movement of this com- 
modity in carload lots. 

The contentions of the protestants, the Piano and Organ 
Bench Manufacturers’ Association, was that the third class 
rating was of long standing and yielded an adequate earning. 
Any increase, they asserted, would place the commodity out of 
proportion with the adjustment on chairs. Claims for damage, 
it was stated, were practically neglgible and a rate which would 
permit movement in carload lots was desirable. 


RATES ON CELERY 


Hearing on Docket 14733, set for September 17, but post- 
poned by agreement, was held at Chicago before Examiner 
Gault September 19. The testimony of the complainant, A. G. 
Zulfer and Company, sought to establish the propriety of using 
the local tariff of the Illinois Central applying on celery from 
Cairo to Chicago as a factor in the through rate on this com- 
modity when moving into Chicago from points in Florida. The 
testimony was to the effect that the factor used in the through 
rate was higher than that of the current local and thereby 
violated the aggregate of the intermediates. Reparations were 
asked on shipments of 128 carloads of celery which moved 
between February 138, 1918, and February 28, 1920. 

The testimony of the Director-General and the supporting 
carriers was that the through rate was reasonable in comparison 
with other rates and that the local rate in Illinois was fixed by 
the state and was abnormally depressed. They also pointed out 
that the establishment of the rate by the use of the Illinois 
local from Cairo, as a factor, would close all other gateways 
and deprive the shipper of a choice of routes and the ability 
to test the market at various points, because a through rate 
built up in this manner could not be made applicable over 
other routes, as is the existing through rate. 


REDUCED CHOCOLATE RATINGS 


A bulletin of the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
advises the members that E. H. Dulaney, chairman of the 
Southern Classification Committee, has announced the intention 
of the committee to publish a rating of second class on choco- 
late, in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., and fourth in C. L., minimum 
30,000. These ratings are to take the place of first class, any- 
quantity, which has been in effect for many years. As figured 
by the association, the change will represent reductions from 
12 to 20 per cent in L. C. L. and from 30 to 50 per cent C. L 
The new ratings will be the same as those applicable on cocoa. 
Under rule 10, mixed carloads of cocoa and chocolate may be 
shipped at the carload rating. Fourth class in carloads, the 
bulletin says, is one class lower than the rating in effect in 
Official and Western Classification territories. The association 
has been trying to obtain a reduction in those territories. If 
it is not made voluntarily, formal complaint will be made 
against it. The bulletin says the effective date of the neW 
ratings was not mentioned by Mr. Dulaney, but the association 
bulletin assumed the tariff publication would be made at the 
earliest possible date. 





STANDARD AND “DAYLIGHT SAVING” TIME 


The Commission notified the parties in No. 14490, in re 
efficient, economical and joint use of terminals of common 
carriers in the port of New York district and the cost to 
carriers of operating terminals in performing common carrier 
services, that the hearing scheduled for New York September 
17 would begin at 10 a. m., standard time in the eastern zone, 
or 11 a. m. under “daylight saving” time observed in New York. 
The Commission pointed out that under federal law the stand- 
ard time in a given zone governed. The ruling was made 
because question had arisen as.to whether the 10 a. m. meant 
standard or “daylight saving” time. The Commission said 
after the first hearing arrangements for time of meeting could 
be made. 
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Great Lakes Transit Corporation 


General Office: Great Lakes Transit Corporation Building, 223 Erie St, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Buffalo, N. Y F. A. STANLEY. Buffalo, N.Y. 
H. S. NOBLE, baits: - G. C. WILLIAMS, 
Vice-President, Freight Traffic Manager, General Manager and 
Buffalo, N. Y Buffalo, N. Y. General 4 , 


FREIGHT SERVICE 


Rates Restored for the Season of 


1923 


New and fast service on Lake Michigan to and from 
the Ports of Chicago and Milwaukee in addition to the 
famed service via Lake Superior. 


Twenty-four (24) modern steamers, fully equipped for 
handling package freight east and westbound comprise 
the finest and swiftest fresh water fleet in the world. 


Package freight capacity Refrigerator freight ca- 
over two million tons. pacity about forty thou- 
sand tons. 


Through rates are in effect between the Atlantic Sea- 
board, Eastern Basing points, also Lake Ports; and 
Western and Northwestern points, including Chicago, IIl.; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; St. Louis, Mo.; Duluth, Minn.; Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and points beyond. 


Through rates are also in effect from Youngstown, O.; 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wheeling, W. Va.; Canton and Akron, O.,- 


and points in the same general territory to Duluth, St. 
Paul and related points. 


Under arrangements with connecting rail lines this Cor- 
poration maintains a service via rail-and-lake between 
Eastern points and territory in the West, Southwest and 
Northwest, including Pacific Coast. 


INFORMATION FURNISHED SHIPPERS OR RE- 
CEIVERS ON APPLICATION WILL DISCLOSE A CON- 
SIDERABLE SAVING IN RATES AS COMPARED 
WITH ALL-RAIL. 


In order to secure the benefit of our unexcelled rail-and- 
lake service, combined with the saving in rates, shippers 
should mark their bills of lading plainly, “care eat 
Lakes Transit Corporation.” 


Address F. A. Stanley, Freight Traffic Manager, Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation Building, 228 Erie St., Buffalo, 
N. Y., or any of the agents mentioned below. 

AGENCIES 
Boston, Mass.—839 Old South Building. Milwaukee, Wis.—18 West Water Bt. 
L New England Agent. ¥. ¥. ne, 

—Great Lakes Transit aay ~ Speers Metropolitan 
Chieago, hn ae8 Bast North Water Bt New York, Ty. ¥—S98 Brosdene 
Clevoland, 0.—Lake Front, Foot Ninth 
Be gg 
Duluth, Minne Palieaie Building. 

Geo. _ C, Williams, General Western 
—, Pa.—Foot of Holland Street. 


. ryan, Agent. 
Houghton, Mich.—44 Isle Royale St. 
C. O. Berglund, General Agent. 


. 4 eral Agent. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—1826 Oliver Building. 
L. B. Williams, General t. 
St. Paul, Minn.—815 Pioneer Building. 

Cc. BR General Agent. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.—Kemp’s Dock. 
e, 
Washington, D. C.—326 Mills Building. 
L. Agnew Myers, Agent. 


Cruise the Great Lakes this summer on the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation 


Steel Steamers 
TIONESTA JUNIATA OCTORARA 


‘The World’s Finest Cruise’’ 
Orchestra Dancing 


Ask Anyone Who Has Made the Trip 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


ILLINOIS NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


Excels in the handling of INTERMEDIATE SWITCH- 
ING SERVICE AT CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, between the 
following Railroads: 
A. T. & 8. F. Ry. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 

A. R. R. Cc. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
G. T. Ry. 
LC. R. R. 
a Penna. Railroad 
M. St. P. & S. Ste. M. Ry. (Soo Line) 


Both INBOUND AND OUTBOUND, less carload 


freight handled for ALL ROADS entering Chicago at the 
flat Chicago rate thru our McCormick Freight Station. 


INDUSTRIAL LOCATIONS 


Choice locations can be found on the line of the 
ILLINOIS NORTHERN RAILWAY for manufacturing 
and other business. 

Chicago rates apply to and from all industries. 

Our trap car service allows for the handling of 
L. C. L. freight between our industries and McCormick 
Station free of charge, in lots of 6,000 pounds or more, 
thus avoiding cartage. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


. Address inquiries to T. J. Maloney, G. F. A., 606 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


11 TRUNK LINES 
17 OUTLETS 


Distribution of Pool Cars and Merchandise 
for Storage. 


FORT WORTH WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 


L. C. ABBOTT, Manager 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any er question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. 
and wide knowledge will answer 


traffic man of long experience 
uestions vege yp hee practical traffic 
blems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
elp him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
rituation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 





Demurrage—Liability for, Where Resulting from Refusal of 
Shipment by Reason of Misdelivery of Another Shipment 
to Party to Whom Car on Which Demurrage Accrued Was 
Consigned, 

Ohio.—Question: In May, 1923, we had a car of cinders 
shipped on our order to a team track—there is a private track 
one-half mile from this team track. Our car was consigned to 
parties, represented by “A,” and another car, in which we were 
not interested, was on the same team track, consigned to par- 
ties, represented by “B.” 

Our consignee unloaded the car which was on track for 
“B,” leaving the car that was shipped to them on track un- 
claimed. After car service had accumulated, we disposed of the 
car by reconsigning it to our warehouse, located on the same 
railroad. 

The carriers have assessed a car service charge of $23.00 
on the car, and our contention is that under the circumstances 
the railroad company had no right to deliver the car consigned 
to “B” to “A” without a bill of lading,—which shows an error 
on the part of the carriers. 

We would appreciate your advice as to whether or not we 
have a legal claim against the carriers for all car service and 
excess charges due to the fact that the car was refused, inas- 
much as the carriers allowed them to unload the wrong car. 

We have declined to pay the car service charge, claiming 
that the car service accrued due to an error on their part. 

Answer: AS we see it, the delivery of the car consigned 
to parties represented by “B” to the parties represented by 
“A” does not in any way effect the question of your liability 
for car service charges which accrued on the car which you 
shipped. As to that car your liability for car service charges 
depends upon whether or not the carrier fully performed its 
duties with respect to notice of arrival to consignee, as well as 
notice of the failure or refusal of the party to whom the ship- 
ment was consigned to accept the same, which duties the car- 
rier assumes under the provisions of the Uniform Demurrage 
Rules. See in this connection Rule 4, Section E-2b and Rule 8, 
Section D, paragraph 4 of the above mentioned rules. 

We do not believe a cause of action can be based upon the 
fact of the carrier’s conversion of the car consigned to B by 
the delivery of the same to A, as A was a party to the conver- 
sion in accepting delivery of the car consigned to another 
party. Your right of action seems to be against party A for 
refusal of the car under your contract of sale with that party. 
Storage in Public Warehouse of Refused or Unclaimed Notify 

Shipment. 

Missouri.—Question: In January of this year we made an 
L. C. L. shipment to a consignee in Dayton, Ohio, being con- 
signed to our order notify. 

For some reason consignee did not claim the shipment with 
in 48 hours, the free time allowed and as is provided by law the 
carriers delivered the goods to a public storage warehouse. 

It took us two months, however, to develop this fact. We 
sent tracers through the local billing agent at E, St. Louis with- 
out result, and finally took the matter up with higher author- 
ities of the road in question and discovered the shipment. We 
did not receive notice of the road’s action when it was taken or 
that they intended to take it. Therefore, considerable charges 
were assessed, such as drayage from the carrier’s depot to the 
warehouse, a handling charge and the storage charges. 

It is our impression that the carriers should have notified 
us when the action was taken and this is provided for by law. 
However, this is the point we would like to have cleared. By 
delivering the goods to a party other than the consignee the 
carrier did so without surrender of the original shipper’s order 
bill of lading. As far as they are concerned they have washed 
their hands of the matter as in corresponding with them, they 
advise that they are no longer responsible and that in order to 
get the goods returned to us, we must handle direct with the 
public storage company. Is this permissible under any circum- 
stances to surrender a shipment to any one, either consignee 
or a public storage concern, without surrender of the original 
bill of lading properly indorsed? 
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Answer: Paragraph A, section 4, of the Contract, Terms 
and conditions of the Uniform Bill of Lading reads as follows: 


Property not removed by the party entitled to receive it 
within the free time allowed by tariffs, lawfully on file (such free 
time to be computed as therein provided), after notice of the 
arrival of the property at destination or at the port of export (if 
intended for export) has been duly sent or given, and after place- 
ment of the property for delivery at destination has been made, 
may be kept in vessel, car, depot, warehouse or place of delivery 
of the carrier, subject to the tariff charge for storage and to car- 
rier’s responsibility as warehouseman, only, or at the option of 
the carrier, may be removed to and stored in a public or licensed 
warehouse at the place of delivery or other available place, at the 
cost of the owner, and there held without liability on the part of 
the carrier, and subject to a lien for all freight and other lawful 
charges, including a reasonable charge for storage. 


While it is true that ordinarily a carrier is liable in conver. 
sion for the delivery of an order notify shipment without the 
surrender of the order bill of lading, we hardly believe that 
this rule is applicable so far as the warehousing of refused or 
unclaimed shipments are concerned. 

We have been unable to locate decisions of the courts which 
pass upon this question. 


Advance Charges—Authority of Carrier’s Agent to Undertake 
Collection of From Consignee Account of Shipper. 


South Dakota.—Question: On page 90, Volume 28 of the 
July 9th, 1921 issue of the Traffic World, under heading 
“Freight Charges—Liability for Undercharge,” you state in part 
that, “in view of the conflicting decisions of the courts, it is 
not possible to lay down a rule as to the liability of consignor 
or consignee for freight charges, including undercharges, but 
it may be stated that, as a general rule, the carrier may collect 
them from either the consignee or consignor.” 

A South Dakota jobber made a local shipment and writes 
as follows: 


The case in question is not freight but “advance charges” and 


represents the freight and drayage from factory to the jobbing 
point. 


I placed the “advance charges” on the bill of lading in the 
regular way and the station agent for the railway company neg- 
lected to collect these charges and the party that bought the 
machinery has since gone broke. The railroad company paid me 
these advance charges and now demands that I pay this money 
back to them. In other words, the agent for the railway company 
made a mistake and committed all errors that have been com- 
mitted and did deliver the machinery to the consignee without 
collecting the advance charges. 


I would like some definite information on this matter. If I 
am legally bound to pay this I wish you would so inform me. 


- Answer: While we cannot locate authority for the view, 
it is our opinion that, in undertaking to make collection from 
the consignee of the so-called advance charges, which as we un- 
derstand, represent charges other than the freight charges of 
the rail carriers which transport the shipment, the agent of the 
initial carrier exceeded his authority, in that rail carriers do 
not undertake to make such collections for shippers, such an 
undertaking requiring, as it does, tariff authority. For this 
reason, we believe that the consignor is liable for the amount 
which the carrier’s agent in error, paid to him. In this connec- 
tion see Conference Ruling No. 444. 


Overcharges—Voluntary Refund of, Where Claim is Presented 
Within Two Years From Date of Delivery. 


Missouri.—Question: We desire to refer you to your al- 
swer to “Ohio” on page 278 of The Traffic World of August 4, 
1923, and also to your answer to “Missouri” on page 1402 of 
the June 9, 1923 Traffic World, with reference to whether the 
carriers can voluntarily pay overcharge claims that were filed 
within the two year limitation period. 

From correspondence we have on hand and attach for your 
ready reference, this is the Interstate Commerce Commission 
rule that these claims cannot be paid, even though they have 
been filed within the two year period. 


Please advise what action is necessary to force collection 
of such claims. With the correspondence we attach, do you 
still contend carriers can voluntarily pay these claims? 

Answer: As we see it, the Supreme Court in its decision 
in the Wolf case has, in effect, made a statute of limitations 
applicable to actions in court, as section 16 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act plainly refers only to complaints before the It 
terstate Commerce Commission. In doing this, the Supreme 
Court has assumed the functions af the legislative department 
of the government, as the conditions were not present which 
justified the application of the doctrine of laches. 


Furthermore, as we view it, Section 16, under the wording 
thereof, being confined to complaints before the Interstate Com 
merce Commission, and the Wolf case to actions in courts, the 
voluntary payment of such claims is not affected thereby. 

A reversal of the Wolf case or an amendment of the Act by 
Congress, in the event that the Interstate Commerce Commit 
sion, upon complaint, adheres to its informal ruling that it cal 
not, under the decision of the Supreme Court in the Wolf ¢asé. 
authorize carriers to pay straight overcharge claims, seem t 
be the only means by which the amounts represented by claims 
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Help for Your FREIGHT CAR REPAIR WORK 


Tariff Department 


The tariff department of the Traffic Service 
Corporation merits the attention of those inter- 
ested in the publication of tariffs and tariff in- 
dices: Composed of men trained in the schools 
of accuracy and speed, it offers to railroads a 
dependable and economical means of relief from 
the burden of compiling and printing their own 
issues. We specialize in the handling of indices 
from start to finish. We also render a daily 
concurrence checking service, advising carriers 
what tariffs show their line as a participating 
carrier. 





We are equipped with the shop 
facilities and experienced labor 
to repair and build Railroad 
Freight Cars in our large new 
plants at Sharon, Pennsylvania, 
and Kansas City, Kansas. 














We can give prompt service In 
the fabrication of underframes, 
center sills, draft arms, and 


It will pay you to communicate with us before similar car construction. 


reissuing your tariffs or indices. We shall be 
glad to furnish more detailed information, and 
you assume no obligation by calling on us. 
Address 
Traffic Service Corporation 
Tariff Department 
Colorado Building Washington, D. C. 


Other ‘‘Service’’ Departments: 
Rate—Watching—Miscellaneous—Traffic 


PENNSYLVANIA CAR COMPANY 


SHARON, PENNSYLVANIA 


New York St. Louls Kansas City Tulea 
Houston Casper San Franoleco Beaumont 

















View at Port of Seattle, Bell Street Terminal—Loading Cold Storage Products for Atlantic Coast Ports 


Operates Shipside Cold Storage Warehouses 
3 Specializes in Handling Cold Storage Products 
Direct Refrigerator Steamer Service to 


ATLANTIC COAST and EUROPEAN PORTS 
Write Traffic Dept. for Rates, Space and Sailings. Address PORT OF SEATTLE, Seattle, Washington 
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which have been refused payment by the carriers, can be re- 
covered. 
Demurrage—Cars Placed for Inspection. 

California.—Question: How should demurrage be computed 
on grain, seed and hay, held for inspection, where the Bulletin 
System is not in use? 

Can the carrier refuse to grant the Bulletin of cars held for 
inspection after the consignee has agreed to accept it as official 
notice? 

The grain trade in this locality have written the carriers, 
asking them to allow us the Bulletin System covering notifica- 
tion of grain and hay held for inspection, in place of giving 
notice by postal or telephone, but they have refused to grant 
this privilege, stating we would have to secure this from the 
Demurrage Bureau. We have taken the matter before the 
Bureau and were again refused permission on the grounds that 
if we were granted this privilege it would have a tendency to 
slow up the movement of cars instead of expediting it. 

At the present time the carriers are mailing notices on ar- 
rival at terminal yards and the demurrage bureau is computing 
time from these notices. However, if a car is delayed in plac- 
ing for inspection, carriers assume such delay, and our free 
time starts from the first 7:00 a. m. after said placement but we 
are unable to find any provision in the tariffs which will permit 
them to compute the time as they are doing on a delayed car. 

Our contentions are that when we agreed to the Bulletin 
System as provided for in their tariffs, this service automatically 
becomes effective in so far as the carrier’s are concerned as 
their agreement is already in their tariffs, and reads as follows: 
“Consignee agreeing with the carriers,” and that the Demurrage 
Bureau has no authority to rule on said question as they are 
not mentioned. Further, where the bulletin system is not used, 
the carrier must mail notice after placement and this notice 
is to be used by Demurrage Bureau in computing time and at 
no time can they use notice which is given before placement of 
car for inspection. 


Answer: Paragraph 3 of Section B of Rule 2 of the Uniform 
Demurrage Rules reads as follows: 


When cars held in transit and placed for inspection or grading, 
including reconsigning or other disposition orders. At stations 
where grain and hay must be inspected or graded, the consignee 
agreeing with the carrier in writing for file at the station, to 
accept the bulletining of the cars as due and adequate notice of 
arrival, the bulletins must be posted by 9 a. m. of each day, 
showing the previous twenty-four (24) hours’ receipts, and the 
free time (twenty-four hours) is to be calculated from the first 
7 a. m. thereafter. Where there is no agreement for bulletining 
of cars, the free time must be calculated from the first 7 a. m. 


after the day on which notice of arrival is sent or given to the 
consignee. 


As this rule specifically provides that where there is no 
agreement for bulletining of cars, the free time must be calcu- 
lated from the first 7:00 a. m. after the day on which notice of 
arrival is sent or given to the consignee, the carrier may not, 
as you state it should, compute the time from the placement of 
the cars. 

There is, as you state, no provision in this rule nor in any 
of the other rules of the demurrage tariff which specifically 
covers delay in the placement of cars held for inspection, al- 
though the carriers are no doubt using the note at the top of 
Rule 5, which reads as follows: 

Note—Under this rule the time of movement between hold 


point and destination, and any other time for which the railroad is 
responsible will not be computed against the consignee. 


With respect to the question of whether or not the carrier 
is, under the demurrage tariff, required to bulletin cars for in- 
spection there is, under the wording of the tariff considerable 
doubt. It seems to us, though, that there is more or less of a 
holding out on the part of the carriers that, subject to accept- 
ance of the plan on the part of the consignee, the carrier will 
put the bulletin plan into operation at any point. 

Tariff Interpretation—Mixed Carloads i 
Illinois—Question: Wish to refer you to Western Trun 
Lines Freight Tariff 169-A,°Supplement No. 9, page 3, Item 5-B, 

mixed carload clause reading as follows: 

“Articles listed in Group A, B, and C above, may be shipped 
in mixed carloads subject to the following rule: The highest 
rate on any article in the car, and also the highest minimum 
carload weight on any such article shall apply on the entire 
shipment.” 

Our question has to do with the minimum carload weight 
only. You will notice Groups A and B gives 40,000 Ibs. mini- 
mum, whereas Group C is 36,000 lbs., except that the minimum 
on paper toweling, towels, napkins, and toilet paper shall be 
24,000 Ibs. 

We wish to make shipment of a car containing writing 
paper which is carried under Group C and takes 36,000 Ibs. 
minimum. It is our judgment that the minimum on a mixed 
car containing A and B Groups, also writing paper in C Group 


is 36,000 Ibs. and not 40,000 lbs. We will appreciate your opin- 
ion. 


Answer: As we read Item 5-B of Western Trunk Lines 
Tariff 169-A, set forth above, the use of the words “highest,” 
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“any” and “such” in this item have the effect of making the 
item meaningless. The word “such,” in our opinion relates to 
the article which carries the highest rate, but the use of the 
word “any” preceding the word “such” together with the use 
of the word “highest” before the word minimum, have the ef. 
fect of spoiling the meaning of the sentence, for the reason 
that the words “any” and “such” cannot both relate to that ar. 
ticle which is fixed by the application of the hizhest rate, un- 
less that article were subject to aifferent minimums, which, 
however, would necessitate the application of different rates 
corresponding. with the varying minimums. 

If the word “such” were eliminated from the item the rate 
to apply would be the highest rate on any article in the ship. 
ment and the highest minimum on any article in the shipment. 
On the other hand, if the word “any” were eliminated from the 
item the rate to apply would be the highest rate on any article 
in the shipment and the minimum weight would be the minimum 
on that article. The word “highest” being superfluous for the 
reason, as explained above, there could not be varying mini- 
mums for a single rate. 

If shipments made under this item were undercharged, 
or overcharged, a court in construing the tariff would, 
no doubt, construe the same against the maker thereof 
and eliminate that word which would result in the lower 
rate being applied. On the other hand, if-a complaint were 
filed with the Commission asking for an interpretation of 
the tariff and a refund of alleged overcharges, the Com- 
mission would doubtless find that the item as worded, being 
meaningless and there being no provision in the tariff which 
would have the effect of providing a basis for a mixed carload 
rate on the shipments, which has moved, fix a rate for applica- 
tion to the shipments, the basis for which would very likely 
be the rule provided for in Rule 10 of the Classification. 

Through Rate vs. Combination of Intermediates. 

Our answer to “Washington” on page 568 of the Traffic 
World of September 8th under the above caption, should have 
been qualified to read that this is the general rule on through 
rate vs. Combination of intermediates. On the shipment in 
question, however, the fact was overlooked that the tariff cov- 
ering the rates, to wit, Countiss’ 2-Q, I. C. C. 1112, Item 1, page 
114, provides for the alternative application of the aggregate 
of intermediates over the routes of movement where lower than 
the through rates. Consequently, in the instant case, if, as 
stated, the aggregate of intermediates provide a lower charge, 
such basis will take precedence over the through rate. 
Application of Rates—Iron and Steel Articles, with Brass Parts 

Michigan.—Question: Can you give me reference to a rul- 
ing, presumably issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or the Consolidated Classification Committee, authorizing the 
use of the iron or steel description, on an article manufactured 
principally of iron or steel, but containing brass parts weighing 
not to exceed 2 per cent of the total weight of the article? 

Answer: So far as we are aware, there is no ruling of 
the nature to which you refer which authorizes the use of the 
iron or steel description on an article manufactured principally 
of iron or steel, but containing brass parts weighing not to 
exceed 2 per cent of the total weight of the article. Such a 
rule must necessarily be carried in a tariff filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to be legally applicable. 

Delay—tLiability of Carrier—Seasonable Goods 

Nebraska.—Question: We had a shipment from the New 
England states which contained seasonable goods, but on ac 
count of delay by the railroad company en route, the goods 
were not received until the season was over for making shi) 
ments, and we, therefore, lost out on practically selling the 
entire shipment to customers in the surrounding territory. 

If we had received this shipment it would have taken care 
of our seasonable orders, and we figure the average delivering 


_time from point of origin to destination is about two weeks, 
’ and if this shipment, as stated, had arrived, within the regular 


time, everything would have been O. K. 


What we would like to know is can we collect the difference 
between what the commodity cost us at point of origin and 
what we could have sold the goods for had they arrived o 
time? Kindy advise us if we can file a claim to cover any 
of the loss on the shipment. 


Answer: A common carrier is not an insurer against de 
lay in the transportation of goods and, in the absence of special 
contract binding the carrier to deliver within a specified time, 
mere delay in transportation does not create any liability to 
respond in damages. Nevertheless, if damage results from fail- 
ure, without good excuse, to deliver goods at their destination 
within a reasonable time, the carrier is liable for such damage. 
When a common carrier undertakes to convey goods the 1a¥ 
implies a contract that they shalk'be delivered at destinatio 
within a reasonable time, in the absence of any special contract 
as to the time of delivery. What constitutes reasonable dili- 
gence must depend upon the circumstances of each case. 

Unless the carrier can show that the delay in the instant 
case was caused by one of the recognized exceptions to the 
carrier’s liability, it is liable for the resulting damage. 
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1} Oregon Transfer Co.|| MEMPHIS 
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The South’s Most Centrally Located 
Distributing Center 





The Home of the World’s Largest 
Cotton Warehouses, operating 
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For unreasonable delay in the transportation of nearly 
all classes of goods the shipper is entitled to recover the dif- 
ference between the market value of the goods at the time and 
place at which delivery would have been made, and their market 
value when delivery was actually made. In the nature of things, 
such damage, it is said, is deemed to have been within the 


contemplation of the parties at the time the contract was made, . 


as a probable consequence of an unreasonable delay. 

In Steinberg vs. Erie R. R., 172 N. Y. S. 921, affirming 
judgment in 170 N. Y. S. 893, the courts held that unusual loss 
to a shipper of seasonable goods having a limited time for 
sale, such as straw hats, caused by the carrier’s delay, does 
not create an exception to the ordinary or market rule of dam- 
ages, the carrier being liable for the: difference in the market 
value between the time of arrival and the time when the goods 
should have arrived. See also Bauer vs. Barrett, 172 N. Y. S. 
353. 

Tariff Interpretation: When General Application of Tariff Spe- 
cifically Requires that Individual Rate Items Shall Definitely 
“Except to” the General Application in Order that They 
May Be Excluded from Scope of the General Application, 
Such Exception Is a Condition Precedent to Non-application 
of the General Rule 


Wisconsin.—Question: Kindly give us an interpretation of 
the following general item, incorporated in F. L. Speiden’s Com- 
modity Tariff, also B. T. Jones’ Tariff No. 108-J: 


The commodity rates on articles specified in this tariff are 
subject to the descriptions (including packing requirements), 
minimum weights (including graduated minima for cars over 
36% feet in length, estimated weights, and all other rules of the 
Classification and Exceptions, if any, thereto, governing the class 
rates from and to the same points, unless it is provided in con- 
nection with the individual items that such Classification descrip- 
tions, minimum weights, and/or rules will not govern. 


For example, rules providing graduated minima for cars over 
36% feet in length, packing requirements, etc. apply unless the 
commodity items specifically indicate that such provisions will 
not apply. 


For example: Item 730, page 51 of F. L. Speiden’s Tariif 
No. 2-D names minimum weight of 30,000 pounds on building ma- 
terial. Would the specific minimum of 39,000 pounds apply on 
any size car, or is the minimum weight subject to rule 34 when 
in cars over 36% feet in length? My contention is that the 
minimum is specific and will apply on any size car unless the 
item makes the minimum subject to rule 34; as shown in items 
1810, page 833, Stoves, etc., and 782, page 10, Supplement 3, Fur- 
niture, of F. L. Speiden’s Tariff No. 2-D, which names minimums 
and further specifically indicate that same are subject to rule 
34, Consolidated Classification. This plainly gives the impres- 
sion that when a minimum only is named in the commodity 
item, same applies to all size cars. 


Answer: It is a well recognized principle that the general 
application of a tariff governs the tariff from cover to cover, 
wherever it may consistently do so,*°and that any individual 
rate, rule or provision, which is not to be subjected to such 
“general application” must carry its own exception thereto. 
Therefore, if item 730, Speiden’s Tariff No. 2-D, I. C. C. 693, is 
to be exempted from the provisions of the general rule quoted 
by you, that item must be the necessary thing stipulated for 
in the general rule, i. e., carry a provision that such classifica- 
tion descriptions, minimum weights, and rules, etc., will not 
govern the rates in item 730. The illustration published in 
connection with the general rule, indicating the manner in 
which the general rule will operate, may not, in and of itself, 
be accepted as laying down the general rule with respect to 
minimum weights. The general rule provides in effect: 


The commodity rates on building material in this tariff are 
subject to the descriptions, minimum weights (including grad- 
uated scale of Rule 34), and all other rules of the Classification, 
which apply to class rates from and to the same points, unless 
it is provided in connection with Item 730 that such Classification 
descriptions, minimum weights (including graduated scale of Rule 
34), will not apply. 


The illustration. published in connection with the general 
rule, is to show how the general rule will operate unless item 
730 provides that the classification rules will not govern build- 
ing material rates named therein. It specifically states that 
the general rule means (with respect to minimum weights) 
that the graduated scale of rule 34 will apply to building ma- 
terial rates in item 730 (unless exception to the contrary is 
found in said item 730), because rule 34 will apply to “class” 
rates published to apply between points specified in item 730. 
It should be noted that the minimum weights (including gradu- 
ated scale) applicable to “class rates,” are a different set of 
minima from the minimum weight provided in item 730. Fur- 
ther, item 730 provides a minimum weight on “mixed” kinds 
of building materials. -.No one can say that this item depends 
upon rule 10 of the classification for authority to make mixed 
carload shipments at the rate specified. Further, the minimum 
weight (including graduated scale of rule 34) “applicable to 
class rates between the same points,” in some instances start 
off with a 24,000-pound minimum and graduate upward, whereas 
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a specific minimum of 30,000 pounds is provided in the com. 
modity item No. 730. 

It must be noted that the general application of this tariff 
is conditional only—it will apply except where the individua] 
rate items “specifically indicate” that the classification rules 
will not apply. The manner of “specifically indicating” is not 
prescribed. The question on which the proper construction of 
this item must turn is “What manner of ‘specifically indicating’ 
the classification minimum will not apply, is required by the 
tariff.” Must it be in such words as these: 

The minimum weight on articles named in this Item (Item 
730), in straight or mixed carloads, is 30,000 lbs., and the mini- 
mum weight and rule 34 of the Classification will not apply? 

No doubt this manner of publishing an exception to the 
general application would “specifically indicate’ the rate and 
minimum of the classification will not apply, but is this the 
only way in which non-application of the classification minimum 
weight (including graduated scale) may be included in the item? 
May not the non-application be “specifically indicated” by ex- 
clusion? If we state the minimum weight, in straight or mixed 
carloads, on all articles in the item, is 30,000 pounds, we are 
most certainly stating by exclusion or omission that the mini- 
mum weight is not 30,000 pounds on a 38-foot car, and 40,000 
pounds on a 50-foot car, etc. When a minimum weight is estab- 
lished in connection with a commodity rate, and is not restricted 
to cars of any particular length, we think it hardly likely that 
anyone will seriously contend that minimum weight will not 
apply to cars of all lengths. Therefore, the statement, “mini- 
mum weight, in straight or mixed carloads, 30,000 pounds” 
specifically provides a minimum for cars of all lengths, and in 
so doing, automatically eliminates the graduated scale of the 
classification and just as “specifically indicates” that rule 34 
will not apply as if the superfluous words “rule 34 will not 
apply” had been published in the item. 

Especial consideration should be given to the fact that only 
those rules and minima “applicable to class rates” between the 
same points, are made applicable to the commodity rates, in 
the absence of specific exceptions in the commodity rate items 
to the contrary. If we find that item 730 fails to provide an 
exception to the general rule, then the minimum weight (in- 
cluding graduated scale) of rule 34, which applies to class rates, 
must be applied to building materials named in item 730. In 
other words, the set of rules, requirements, descriptions, min- 
ima (including graduated scale) which govern “class” rates, 
will also govern the “commodity” rates, unless the commodity 
rates contain their own provisions to the contrary. This con- 
templates using the classification minimum as affected by rule 
34, and not the commodity minimum would not apply to “class” 
rates between two points. The publication of a minimum weight, 
a packing requirement, a description, etc., in connection with 
the commodity rate most certainly removes application of the 
classification rules, and very “specifically indicates” that those 
of the classification will not apply. Let us illustrate: 

A commodity tariff, on its title page, provides “Governed 
except as otherwise provided herein, by Official Classification 
No. 45.” A rate of 15 cents, minimum carload weight, 40,000 
pounds, is contained in a certain item. This being a commodity 
tariff, it never occurs to the reader to try to interpolate into 
that commodity rate item, the use of rule 34 of the classification, 
on the grounds that the minimum weight fails to carry a phrase 
worded, “Not subject to rule 34,” in connection therewith. He 
reads the tariff as establishing a commodity minimum to be 
used in conjunction with its inseparable commodity rate, and 
since it fails to provide that it is subject to rule 34, he naturally 
considers that 40,000 pounds is the minimum on cars of all 
sizes and lengths. Yet by referring back to the title page of 
the tariff, he will find still in evidence the clause, “Governed, 
except as otherwise provided herein, by the Official Classifica 
tion.” The Official Classification makes that commodity in ques 
tion subject to rule 34, and if the tariff is to be governed by 
the Official Classification, then why is rule 34 not applicable 
to every single item named therin, unless specific negativing 
words are used? The reader always considers that the estab- 
lishment of a commodity minimum makes the rate come under 
the proviso “Except as otherwise provided herein,” and that 
such commodity minimum by its appearance in the item col 
stitutes ipso facto the requisite “exception to the contrary. 
We think Speiden’s tariff in question no different in this respect. 

Undercharges—Time Within Which Suit May Be Filed 

Ohio.—Question: Referring to the three-year limitation cov 
ering collection of undercharges in the transportation act, in 
connection with the Du Pont decision. 

Under the decision mentioned, the three-year limitation does 
not apply to shipments moving during federal control, that } 
during 1918, 1919 and the first two months of 1920. 

This being the case, what limitation does apply? Do the 
state statutes of limitation apply according to the point at which 
freight was collected? If so, would you mind showing the 
limitations in the central and eastern states? Also, what would 
be the limitation on shipment to Canada? aii 

Answer: In instances where the three-year period of lim 
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THE UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


The only warehouse within the harbor zone offers an adequate and efficient service to shippers and 
receivers of freight through the Port of Los Angeles. 


480,000 square feet of fireproof free and U. S. Customs Bonded warehouse space. 
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tation provided for in section 16 “Of The Mnterstate commerce act “there was an agreement between the shipper and carrier whereby 


is not applicable, the provision«ofythe statutes ef ithe several 
states apply, there having been no federal statute of limitations 
prior to the time that the provision in question was incorporated 
in paragraph 3 of section 16 of the act, namely, on February 
28, 1920. 

A statute of limitation is generally regarded as affecting 
the remedy, and hence this defense is governed by the law of 
the forum, that is, the place. where suit is brought. But when 
the statute of the jurisdiction in which the cause of action 
arose not only bars the right of action, but extinguishes the 
claim or title itself, ipso facto after the lapse of the prescribed 
period, it must control. This rule is especially*applicable where 
the limitation is not imposed by a statute of general applica- 
tion, but in the statute on which the plaintiff’s cause of action 
rests there is a limitation of the right of action founded on a 
requirement that it be enforced within a specified period of time. 

Owing to the dissimilarity in the provisions of state stat- 
utes, it is not advisable to publish in this column the statutory 
limitations of all of the central and eastern states. 

Liability of Owner of Sidetrack for Loss or Injury to Carrier’s 
Equipment by Fire While on Sidetrack 

New York.—Qvuestion: If a car is placed upon consignee’s 
private siding in New Jersey for unloading, and the car and 
its lading are destroyed by fire (which occurred within the 
consignee’s premises) can the railroad company who operates 
the sidetrack or the foreign line owning car require the con- 
signee to pay for the car? 

Answer: It is usual to provide in sidetrack agreements 
that the party using the sidetrack is to be liable for loss or 
damage to the carrier’s equipment after the cars have been 
placed thereon. In the absence of such a contract provision, it 
is our opinion that the general rule of law that, where the 
private owner of property sets out fire on his own premises 
for a lawful purpose, or where fire accidentally starts thereon, 
he is not liable for the damage caused by its communication 
to the property of another, unless it started through his neg- 
ligence or he failed to use ordinary skill and care in controlling 
or extinguishing it, is applicable. 

Duty of Carrier to Furnish Suitable Cars 

Pennsylvania.—Question: We purchase common sand and 
sand-blast sand to be shipped from New Jersey coast points. 
A number of cars come to us showing evidence of leaking, 
resulting in a shortage when weighed on our track scales. We 
have entered claims against the carriers for loss of material 
and difference in freight on account of net weights on our 
scales, but the carriers have rejected claims because of shipper 
loading commodity of this nature in cars not in condition to 
transport them. The carriers claim that the responsibility 
rests with the shipper for not using suitable equipment. Do you 
know of any authorized rules to cover cases of this kind? 

On the other hand, we had a case of one of our customers 
having a claim rejected by the carriers on account of our having 
loaded shipment of car springs in open-type car, which resulted 
in a shortage of over one hundred springs, and the delivering 
carrier claims the bottom of the car had a hole in it. It is 
our practice to inspect all cars and make them safe for trans- 
porting the commodity to be shipped. The carrier claims that 
we cannot recover from them because of our loading in car not 
fit for the commodity. Under what ruling is the carrier not 
accountable for the failure of equipment to transport the ma- 
terial? 

Answer: It is the primary duty of a common carrier to 
furnish vehicles suitable in every respect in building, strength 
and mode of consivuction, for the safe transportation of the 
various kinds of property which are usually carried by it, and 
any failure to observe its duty in this regard will render it 
liable for loss or in;ury caused thereby. ' 

State vs. Great Northern Ry. Co., 86 Pac. 1056; Cleveland, 
etc., R. Co. vs. Louisville Tin, etc., Co.;:111 S. W. 358; Cent. 
of Ga. R. Co. vs. Chicago Varnish Co., 53 S. 832; Loomis vs. 
Lehigh Valley R. Co., 101 N.- E. 907; Smith vs. New Haven, 
ete. R. Co., 90 Am. D. 164. 

In the fulfillment of its duty to provide safe and suitable 
ears for the transportation of goods offered, the carrier must 
provide cars which will protect the goods from the elements, and 
no defect in the cars will excuse a carrier from liability on 
proof of loss of or injury to the goods. 

The above is subject to the qualification that the carrier 
is not liable for loss or injury where the shipper by express 
contract or by voluntary selection of the car under circum- 
stances which charge him with full knowledge of their capabili- 
ties and defects releases the carrier from this duty. 

See H. Ginsberg & Sons vs. Wabash R. Co., 189 N. W. 
1018; Schrieber Milling & Grain Co. vs. C. G. W., 246 S. W. 647. 

In Nicholson vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co., 124 S. W. 573, 
and Edward Frolich Glass Co. vs. Penna. Co., 101 N. W. 223, 
it was held that the shipper was bound by his selection of cars. 
However, in the first case, the unfitness of the car was apparent 
and the bill of lading contained a release from liability on the 
part of the carrier, while in the second case it was shown that 


the shipper was authorized to select cars for transportation of 
the products, and he selected an obviously unsuitable car. 
Jurisdiction of Interstate Commerce Commission Over Joint 

Through Rates from Points in Canada to Points in United 

States 

New York.—Question: We are trying to obtain some defi- 
nite information in regard to the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on rates from points in Canada to des- 
tinations in the United States. . It is our understanding that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ruled, in several cases, 
that they do not have jurisdiction over the through rate from 
a point in Canada to a destination in the United States, but 
that they do have jurisdiction over that part of the rate from 
the border to destination. Can you give reference to cases in 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission has ruled on this 
subject? 

Answer: With respect to the question of the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission over joint through 
rates from points in Canada to destinations in the United States, 
see the following cases: International Paper Co. et al. vs. D. 
& H. Co., 33 I. C. C. 270; C. S. Emery & Co. vs. Boston & Maine 
R. R., 38 I. C. C. 636; Monarch Paper Co. vs. Canadian Pac. 
Co. et al., 53 I. C. C. 620; International Nickel Co. vs. Director- 
General, 66 I. C. C. 627; Arnhold Bros. vs Director-General, 
69 I. C. C. 685; Baltimore Trust Co. et al. vs. Hess Steel Corp. 
et al., 74 I. C. C. 19; United Paperboard Co. vs. Canadian Na- 
tional Rys. et al., 74 I. C. C. 733. See particularly what is said 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission on page 630 of its 
opinion in International Nickel Co. vs. Director-General, 66 
¥. C, C., 62%: 

Carload Rate for Carload Service 

Massachusetts.—Question: We forwarded a shipment of 360 
bundles green salted cattle hides, actual weight 15,409 pounds. 
A car was placed for this shipment and goods were loaded by 
the shipper in accordance with ferry car rule in effect at the 
originating station, but each individual bundle was not properly 
marked in accordance with Consolidated Classification Rules 
and the carriers collected charges on the carload minimum 
weight basis of 36,000 pounds at the fifth class rate, the carrier 
contending that the classification rule for less-carload shipments 
not having been complied with. This fact is admitted, but rule 
No. 6, section 2, paragraph B, of the classification provides that 
less-carload shipments filling the capacity or shipments weigh- 
ing 24,000 pounds or more need not be marked, and itis our 
contention that in view of this rule we are entitled to the cheap- 
est combination, which would be 24,000 pounds at the less-car- 
load rate, which makes an overcharge due us from the carrier 
= $23.40, based on the carload minimum weight and carlodad 
rate, 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission has, in sev- 
eral cases, ruled that where shipments are tendered to a carrier 
as carload shipments the carload rate and minimum weight 
must be assessed, even though the less-than-carload rate at 
actual weight makes a lower charge. See Passow & Sons vs. 
C. M. & St. P., 37 I. C. C. 711; Sam H. Kyle vs. M. K. & T., 
42 I. C. C. 335; Columbian Iron Works vs. Sou. Ry. Co., 45 
I. C. C. 173, and Walter Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. T. & O. C. 
Ry., 54 L-C. C. 188. 

In these cases the Commission has distinguished a carload 
shipment from a less-than-carload shipment by the -manner in 
which the shipments are tendered to the carrier. 

Therefore, unless a shipment is properly marked or occut- 
pies the visible capacity of the car, or weighs 24,000 pounds or 
more, making marking unnecessary, which was not true in the 
instant case, the carload rate and the minimum weight ap- 
plicable thereto may properly be applied, as the manner in 
which the shipment was tendered was not such as to give the 
carrier notice that a less-than-carload shipment was intended. 
POG Demurrage—Frozen Shipments 

Ohio.—Question: At the present time we are having some 
difficulty in adjusting car service charges with a carrier in this 
city; due to the fact that they will not allow us the 96 hours 
in. -which to unload cars which arrive ‘with contents frozen, 
inasmuch as they are received from a connecting line. 

They advise that unless we guaranteed the car service on 
the cars they would not have accepted them from the connecting 
line, inasmuch as the material in the cars was frozen when 
received from that line. 

As soon as the cars arrived in our yard, we notified the 
carriers and made every effort possible to unload the cars. Ac 
cording to the interpretation of the car service rules, we find 
that car service assessed on frozen cars covers: from the time 
they are actually placed for unloading at the: consignee’s yard, 
and that the consignee is not in any way responsible for car 
service up to the time the cars were actually placed. 

Inasmuch as we notified the carriers upon arrival of the 
cars that they were frozen, our contention is “that car service 
should be assessed from the timé the cars were actually placed 
until released, allowing us 96 hours from the actual placing 
time. Several carriers have agreed with us in this. regard, and 
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have adjusted the charges accordingly, but one line in this city 
has taken exception to this, and, in fact, we have paid the car 
service under protest. 


Answer: Section A-2 of rule 8 of the Uniform Demurrage 
Rules reads as follows: 


When, at time of actual placement, lading is frozen so as to 
require heating, thawing or loosening to unload, the free time 
allowed shall be extended forty-eight (48) hours, making a total 
of ninety-six (96) hours’ free time, provided the consignee shall, 
within forty-eight (48) hours after actual placement, serve upon 
the railroad’s agent a written statement that the lading was in 
such frozen condition at time of actual placement. 


Based upon your statements, we see no reason for the denial 
of the carrier in question of the additional 48 hours for the 
unloading of frozen shipments, the total time of detention to be 
computed in accordance with the provisions of rule 3 of the 
demurrage rules. 

Classification: Exceptions to Classification Take Precedence 
Over Classification Proper 

South Carolina—Question: Shipment moved from X, Pa., 
June 25, 1923, to Y, S. C., Buffalo-Pittsburgh Carolina Tariff 
No. 4, J. J. Cottrell’s I. C. C. 426, applicable, notes A and 4 to 
E. H. Dulaney’s I. C. C. No. 12, Exceptions No. 2 to Southern 
Classification. Shipment consisted of following articles: “Fenc- 
ing, wire welded or woven, mixture as allowed in item 6, page 
12, Supplement 8, to I. C C. 12, as above. Contained wire fenc- 
ing, barb wire, steel fence posts, gates, stretcher.” 


Shipper contends class A rate was applicable at time of 
movement, which was 54 cents to Y, and bill of lading carried 
that rate, and shipment was delivered on the 54-cent rate, but 
since delivery the delivering carrier has increased the rate to 
the sixth class. The shipper gives as his authority for the 
“Special Iron” rating, in his own words, as follows: 


The 54c rate used is arrived at by using first, Note A of 
Dulaney’s Exceptions to Southern Classification, ICC No. 12, which 
states that Fencing, either in straight carloads or when mixed 
with nails, wire, etc., takes Special Iron rate, and working Note A 
in connection with Note 4 of the same exceptions, Note 4 states 
that Iron Special takes Class A, we contend that fencing is there- 
fore entitled to the same rating as Iron Special. 

Our interpretation has also been concurred in by all of the 
Southern lines, and they are all protecting Class A, or rather, 
they are protecting Class A on Fencing in straight or mixed car- 
loads up until July ist, and on that date Cottrell published specific 
rates on Iron Special, which included fencing, and therefore elim- 
inates the application of Note A 


What we are interested in is to know if the interpretation 
of shipper is correct on this shipment, which moved prior to 
July 1, when specific rates were established putting this mixture 
in the special iron class. The railroads contend that we have 
failed to show that this mixture prior to July 1 was entitled to 
the “special iron” rating and are rebilling us and charging the 
sixth class, contending that note A, which reads in part as 
follows: ‘Manufactured iron rates, or, in the absence of man- 
ufactured iron rates, special iron rates, or, in the absence of 
special iron rates—sixth class.” And that there is no authority 
in the Southern Classification for the special iron rating on 
this mixture, and that in the absence of this rating it is neces: 
sary to apply the sixth class rating. 


Answer: Were it not for note A, item 6, page 12, Sup- 
plement 8 to Dulaney’s Exceptions, I. C. C. 12, the articles in- 
cluded in your shipment would have been subjected to the 
ratings in the Southern Classification proper.. This note, how- 
ever, provides an exception to the classification proper—re- 
moves these articles entirely from the purview of the classifi- 
cation, and establishes thereupon a rating made by three suc- 
cessive alternatives.. In other words, the above shipment is 
specifically made subject: 


lst. To the manufactured Iron rates, but if there are no 
Manufactured Iron rates, then 


2nd. To Special Iron rates, but if there are no Special Iron 
rates, then 


3rd. To the 6th Class rates. 


We assume from this controversy that there are no manu- 
factured iron rates applicable to this traffic, and, that being 
the case, we are forced next to use the “special iron” rates, 
if there are any such, but in case there are none, then we 
settle at sixth class. The question for determination then is, 
“Are there any ‘special iron’ rates available from the origin 
to destination involved?” The tariff itself, Cottrell’s I. C. C. 
426, containing the road-haul rates, did not at this time publish 
any specific “special iron” rates, so that ordinarily, in the ab- 
sence of the exception sheet, articles designated in’ Southern 
Classification as taking “special iron,” would, as provided in 
Consolidated Classification No. 3, take the sixth class rates. 
Automatically, then, the articles in your shipment (disregarding 
the exceptions in note 4 altogether) would become subject to 
the sixth class rate as published in note A. But with the pub- 
lication in Note 4 of a specific basis for rates to be used on 
articles designated in the Southern Classification as “special 
iron,” or subject to “special iron” rates, we find that all the 
articles in the classification rated “special iron” are now singled 
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out and grouped by note A of Dulaney’s I. C. C. 12, and in 
effect this group is called “Special Iron,” and is then given 
the class A rates. The effect is that when class A is assigned 
to those articles designated in the classification as “special 
iron,’ class A rates are, to that extent, “special iron” rates. 
If they are “special iron” rates, then the commodities listed in 
item 6, page 12, Supplement 8, note A, of the Exceptions, are 
also subject to class A rates. The above, we believe, is rep- 
resentative of the shipper’s view. 

But our opinion is that the term “special iron” has ref- 
erence to commodity rates published under that heading, and 
we do not agree that class A may be styled either a commodity 
rate or a “special iron’ rate. Only those items which in the 
classification are rated “special iron” are given class A by the 
exceptions. If commodity rates on “special iron” were avail- 
able, they would be applicable to those articles listed in note 
A. We believe this view is borne out by reference to the clas- 
sification, which shows that on many iron and steel articles the 
rating is sixth class on “special iron.” 

The natural presumption and conclusion is, therefore, that 
“special iron” rates are commodity rates, because you do not 
find them in a class rate table. Now, instead of applying “sixth 
class or special iron,’ as provided in the classification proper, 
those articles which in the classification are subject to that 
rating, are made subject to “class A, or special iron.” In the 
presence of commodity “special iron” rates, the class A rates 
would not be available, and this merely substantiates our view 
that class A, as applied to those articles which the classifica- 
tion styles “special iron,” is not a special iron rate. It is a 
class rate, and, this being so, your articles, we believe, revert 
to the last successive alternative above mentioned, i. e., sixth 
class. 


Combination Rates: Use of Jones’ Combination Tariff 1. cc. 
U. S. 1, in Connection with Class Rates. Articles Made 
Subject to a Definite Class Rate by Classification Excep- 
tions Are Not Thus Provided with Commodity Rates 
Missouri.—Question: Question has arisen as to the proper 

application of Kelly’s Tariff 228. On a certain branch line, no 
commodity rates on lumber are published and by reference to 
tariffs, to obtain a rate, we are referred-.to an exception sheet, 
which authorizes the use of a class rate on lumber. By refer- 
ence to Consolidated Freight Classification No. 3 for rates on 
lumber, we find that outside of L. C. L. rates, we are referred 
to commodity tariffs for rates. 

We contend that the combination rule apply on the com- 
bination of locals, even though one of the factors, as indicated 
above, is a class rate, from the fact that this rate is a class rate 
applied as a commodity rate on lumber. We hold that the rate 
whatever it may be, immediately becomes a commodity rate and 
should, consequently, be subjected to the combination rule. 
Trans-continental Lines with whom we are contesting the point 
take the opposite view, and say that one of the factors as indi- 
cated herein is a class rate and, therefore, can not be a com- 
modity rate, but in view of the fact that exception sheet pro- 
vides that certain class rate is a commodity rate under tariff 
where nothing else is provided, is it not proper to apply the 
combination rule? 


Answer: Section 1, under “Explanation,” paragraph (a), of 
Jones’ I. C. C. U. S.—1 provides: ‘Where a separately estab- 
lished class rate factor, plus a separately established commodity 
rate factor is used in constructing the combination rate, no de- 
duction is to be made from either factor and the correct through 
rate to apply is the sum of the factors.” 

If, therefore, the deduction is to be made from each factor 
of the combination rate, in accordance with the general com- 
bination rule, each factor must be found to be a “commodity 
rate.”. The Commission held in California Packing. Corporation 
vs. Director-General, 78 I. C. C. 190; Charles Boldt Paper Mills 
vs. Director-General, 62 I. C. C. 471; Fort Wayne Corrugated 
Paper Co. vs. Director-General, 66 I. C. C. 669, that rates pub 
lished by exceptions to the classification upon the basis of a 
class ‘rate or a proportion of a class rate, and requiring refer- 
ence to the tariff naming the class rates, can in no sense be con- 
sidered commodity rates. It also held in Worden-Allen Company 
vs. C. M. & St. P., 42 I. C. C. 362, that lettered classes in South- 
ern Classification territory are not commodity rates to the extent 
that they may supersede specific commodity rates between the 
same points. 


We are of the opinion, therefore, that the local factor of the 
branch line in your case is a class. and not subject to the 
deduction provided in Jones’ combination rule. 


PROPER CRATE CONSTRUCTION 


Following the campaign for the reduction of damage to 
shipments of household goods, the freight claim division of the 
American Railway Association has issued a circular illustrating 
proper practice in crate construction. The circular contains 
tables and data relative to the proper size of lumber and nails, 
with illustrations and drawings of the best methods of con- 
struction. 
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Make Cooperation 11 days to Yokohama 16 days to Shanghai 
Something More 18 days to Kobe 20 days to Hongkong 


24 days to Manila 
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4 OUTWARD SAILINGS—from Seattle 


the chance to further the welfare of his September 23 
country—and that means his own—by per- 


y October 5 
sonal support of that country’s enterprise. 


5 
The most practical aid that the American Octcber 5 
Merchant Marine can be extended at this 
time is by the simple expedient of individual October 14 
patronage of merchants and manufacturers 


ippi i . * Combination freight and passenger, length 535 feet, 21,000 tons, speed 20 
reas ja beri ety knots. Through bills of lading issued in connection with other lines. Java 
The American Merchant Marine offers a first- ports, Singapore transshipped at Hong Kong. . b 
rate shipping service. Its ships are as fine ** Cargo berth service to Japan, North China, Shanghai, Yokohama, Kobe, 
and as efficient as any on the high seas. Its ; Viadivéstok, Hankow, Dairen, Tientsin and Tsingtao. __ 
ports of call include all the famed harbors *** Cargo berth service to Japan, South China and Philippine Islands. 
of the world. Its service is adequate and . m 
en For rates, space and other information apply: 

Moreover, it is your own Merchant Marine ae ; een 5625. 

ii hh ven Gae Bb Gl aae we akan New York- 17 State Street. Phone Bowling Gr 

you owe allegiance. San Francisco—60 California Street. 

The success of the Merchant Marine, its rank- Chicago—Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg., 112 W. Adams Street. 
ing vag Sg in — a Pe se te Phone Randolph 7739. 

position in foreign trade—wi e decide y a 

the support accorded it by its own country- Los Angeles—322 Citizens Bank Bldg. 

— Seattle—409 L. C. Smith Bldg. 


L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent SEATTLE, WASH. 
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SOUTHERN TARIFFS SUSPENDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, in I. and S. 1919, has suspended, from 
September 20 to January 18, dozens of tariff publications of 
southern carriers proposing to cancel carload and less-than-car- 
load commodity rates against which protests were filed by the 
Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Association and others (Traffic 
World, September 15, p. 640). Protestants expressed the opin- 
ion, in their petitions, that the carriers were premature in their 
proposals. 

The schedules suspended by the Commission in I. and S. 
No. 1919, proposed to (a) cancel various less-than-carload com- 
modity rates; (b) cancel all carload commodity rates to points 
where the carriers stated there was no movement, and (c) a 
revision in carload commodity rates where there were known 
to be movements, such revisions resulting in both increases 
and reductions, from points in Southeast and Carolina terri- 
tories to points in Mississippi Valley territory. The following 
is illustrative of the proposed changes: 


Marble, less carloads, from Knoxville, Tenn.: 


Rough Sawed Polished 

To Pres. Prop Pres. Prop. 
i A, Lic cccscveseees 2214 *78 25 *78 
DET I, EE aiducccccccccsese 47 *99 561% *99 
* Fourth class rate. 

Bagging, carloads, from: 

Atlanta, Ga. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

To Pres. rop. Pres rop. 
UI EE, go ccc ci ceeccce 31 24% 31 23% 
I Ss co ccc ccccccseces 34 26 34 26 
: New Orleans, La..............0. 17 27 17 27 
NS oo Wa bho ecene reese 17 25 17 26 


TRANSCONTINENTAL APPLICATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An epistolary struggle is going on between the transcon- 
tinental railroads and those in the middle west that would 
like to make all-rail shipments to the Pacific coast, on the one 
side, and the rigid fourth section advocates, chiefly those from 
the inter-mountain country, on the other, over the question of 
when the Commission shall hold hearings on fourth section 
application No. 12436, filed by Countiss, in behalf of the trans- 
continenal railroads, for relief on a long list of commodities 
carried in the application. The petition for relief was filed 
about a month ago. 

Application for an immediate hearing was made a part 
of the petition. It was represented to the Commission that 
the carriers and those who desired to ship needed the business 
they would be able to obtain under the rates proposed, which 
they estimated were low enough to move traffic in competition 
with business from Europe and from the eastern part of the 
country through the canal. Soon after that application was 
filed, the transcontinental carriers announced that they would 
file three additional applications for the making of rates, with- 
out strict regard for the fourth section, from points east of 
Chicago. The first was confined to rates, Chicago and west. 

Not a trace of the additional applications has ever come 
within the field of vision of those in the Commissionn inter- 
ested in that phase of the case. Nor has there been any appli- 
cation. Correspondence of considerable volume, however, has 
taken place respecting the first or big application. The ap- 
«plicant railroads and interested shippers have urged an early 
‘hearing, while advocates of a rigid fourth section application 
have suggested that a hearing six months hence would be 
better than one now because, by that time, the quality of the 
competition now alleged to exist would be more thoroughly 
established, either as competition that would endure or some- 
thing that would be comparatively ephemeral. 


Western railroads, however, have felt the pinch of a 
volume of business and return relatively smaller than in other 
parts of the country. Their return on the value of the prop- 
erty devoted to transportation has not been as good as the 
return in other parts of the country. Fourth section relief is 
the only thing of which they have been able to think as offer- 
ing an improvement in their condition, but, thus far, they have 
not been able to induce action by the Commission, even to 
the extent of a hearing on the transcontinental application. 
Opposition from eastern railroads is expected, and also from 
eastern shippers. They are able to ship eastward and get into 
the far western markets via either the Canal or via the At- 
lantic and Gulf routes. Business for them is comparatively 
good. 


Extension of the application for relief to points east of 
Chicago would have a tendency, it is believed, to make eastern 
shippers regard the effort of the transcontinental lines to in- 
crease the volume of their business with less hostile eyes. 
Extension of relief so as to bring in territory east of Chicago 
to the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line would give the shippers in that 
part of the country a chance to ship westward, all-rail. Such 
an eastward spread of relief, however, would not bring joy 
to trunk lines having rails through both Trunk Line and Cen- 
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tral Freight Association territories. It would please eastern 
lines having rails only to the western boundary of Trunk Line 
territory, because transcontinental rates, as a rule, would give 
them larger divisions than accorded them by Trunk Line con- 
nections carrying to the Atlantic seaboard, 

The question of a date for the hearing has been before the 
Commission for some time. Division No. 2, composed of Com- 
missioners Aitchison, Campbell and Esch, usually deals with 
fourth section matters. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 

Hearing in Docket 14917, Chicago Live Stock Exchange vs. 
Director General and the Canadian Pacific Railway, assigned 
for hearing before Examiner Gault at Chicago, September 18, 
was indefinitely postponed owing to the illness of Attorney 
Hillyer. 

a in No. 14921, William F. Allen & Company et al. 
vs. P. R. R., assigned for September 20 at New York, N. Y., 
before Examiner Keene, was canceled. 

Argument in Nos. 13865, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., vs. C. & A. 
R. R. et al., and 13883, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., vs. B. & O. C. 
Term. R. R. et al., assigned for September 20 at. Washington, 
D. C., was cancelled. 


Argument in No. 14419, Atlantic Refining Company case, 
assigned for Sept. 21, at Washington, was postponed to a date 
to be hereafter fixed: 

Hearing in No. 14976, Edgar L. Pearson & Company vs. St. 
L. B. & M. Ry. et al., assigned for September 21, at Houston, Tex., 
before Examiner Fleming, was postponed to a date to be here- 
after fixed. 

Hearing in No, 14492, Fall River & Norfolk S. S. Co., Inc., 
vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al., assigned for September 21, at Fall River, 
Mass., before Examiner Keene, was postponed to a date to be 
hereafter fixed. 





REPARATION SOUGHT 


Reparation amounting to $2,600 on a movement of cotton- 
seed hull shavings moving between East St. Louis and Hope- 
well, Va., was sought in the hearing before Examiner Gault 
at Chicago, September 20, in Docket 14899, East St. Louis 
Cotton Oil Company vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. The shipments 
moved between September 1 and December 1, 1922, and paid 
the fifth class rate of 63 cents. The contention of the com- 
plainant is that the shipments should have paid a rate of 33% 
cents, which, according to his testimony, was the rate subse- 
quently established. This 33%4-cent rate is a commodity rate 
applicable from the Ohio River, and the testimony of the com- 
plainant was to the effect that, acting under advice that the 
commodity rate would be extended to East St. Louis, the ship- 
ments in question were contracted for under that rate and 
shipped with the expectation that the higher rate would not 
be justified. 

The contention of the carriers is that the Ohio River rate 
is a part of a through rate to move this traffic from the South 
and that on the traffic from St. Louis the fifth class rate should 
apply. Cottonseed hulls, it was said, should move as a grain 
by-product taking that rate. They testified that they had been 
trying to raise the factor of the rates applicable from the Ohio 
River because it was too low. 


TO ACQUIRE MISSISSIPPI LINE 
The Bonhomie & Hattiesburg Southern Railroad Company 
has applied to the Commission for authority to acquire and 
operate the line of railroad known as the Hattiesburg branch of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern in Perry and Forest counties, Miss. 
The property to be acquired has 25.95 miles of main track. 





Digest of New Complaints 


No. 15126. Southern Products Co., Dallas, Tex., vs. Director General, 
as agent, et al. ; 

Unjust and unteasonable rates in violation of the fourth section 
on cotton from Brownsville, Tenn., to Seattle and Tacoma, Wasn., 
for export to Japan. Asks reparation. 

. 15134. Graham Paper Co. et al., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Algoma Cen- 
tral & Hudson Bay et al. : 

Unjust and unreasonable rates in violation of fourth section on 
paper or paper articles from points in Wisconsin and Michigan 
to points in Illinois, Iowa, Indiana and Wisconsin. Asks cease 
and desist order and reparation. : 
15138. The Atlas Portland Cement Co. of Kansas, New York City, 
vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, preferential and prejudicia] rates 0 
cement from Independence, Kan., to Kansas City, Mo.-Kans., and 
points taking same rates. Asks céase and desist order and just 
and reasonable rates. 

. 15137—California Growers’ and Shippers’ Protective League, Sa” 

Francisco, Cal., vs. Southern Pacific et al. 

njust, unreasonable and unreasonably and unduly prejudicial 
rates on deciduous fruits other than apples from points in Cali- 

— - various interstate destinations. Asks just and reason- 

e rates. ; 


No. 
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WINDWARD ISLANDS SERVICE 
Regular Service, United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile to Kingston, Jamaica; Port au Prince, Haiti; San Domingo City; 
San Juan, Porto Rico; Guadeloupe; Martinique, Barbados and 


Trinidad. Also North Coast of South America and Curacao as sufficient 
cargo offers. . . 





EUROPEAN SERVICE 
United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile, Pensacola and Gulfport to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Ghent, Havre, 
Bordeaux and other French Atlantic ports. 


ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 1217 Pierce Building 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager 


KANSAS CITY OFFICE: 1040 New York Life Building 
A. J. FORD, Manager 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES: W. E. HEDGER-JENKS CO., Inc. 
25 Beaver Street 
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NEW ENGLAND PROTESTING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


New England communities, this week, became wrought up 
over the proposal of the New Haven, the Boston & Maine, and 
the Boston & Albany to increase commutation fares, interstate 
and intrastate, effective October 15, about 20 per cent. They 

sent many telegrams and letters to the Commission, some pro- 

testing against its supposed action of permitting an increase 
to be filed without giving them an opportunity to be heard, and 
others protesting, in general terms, against the proposed ad- 
vances. New England showed by the protests that some parts 
of it did not know that the Smith amendment to the fifteenth 
section making consent of the Commission a prerequisite to the 
filing of increased rates had been repealed. Others showed 
lack of familiarity with the procedure in suspension cases, 

The increases, intrastate, contained in tariffs filed with the 
Commission, but limited to show the fares were not to be used 
in interstate travel, were to apply within Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island: The interstate tariffs showed in- 
creases in rates between New England points and New York, 
‘which are used by big business men in travel between their 
New York offices and their homes in New England. Most of 
the advances were a straight 20 per cent addition, with here 
and there a reduction in the number of rides, as, for instance, 
from 160 in three months to 60 fares. One of the proposals was 
to reduce the tickets now usable in a three-month period, 
between New Haven and Hartford, from a three-month period 
to 60 trips. The increase on that amounted to 57.8 per cent. 


L. & N. EQUIPMENT CERTIFICATES 
The Commission has authorized the Louisville & Nashville 
to issue $6,000,000 of 5 per cent equipment trust certificates 
and apply the proceeds on the acquisition of 36 locomotives, 
2,300 coal cars and 51 passenger cars at a total cost of $7,624,- 
139. The certificates will be sold at 96 per cent of par. 


MINNESOTA TRANSFER BONDS 
The Minnesota Transfer Railway Company has been au- 
thorized by the Commission to issue $279,000 of first mortgage 
5 per cent coupon gold bonds, representing capitalization of 


expenditures for additions and betterments to road and equip- 
ment. 


URGES STENCILS FOR MARKING 
“Complaints that American goods arrived abroad with un- 
readable markings frequently reach the bureau,” say the trans- 
portation division of the Department of Commerce. “When 
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lettering is done in free-hand with a brush it not only presents 
an uneven and unkempt appearance, but as experience has 
shown, is easily obliterated or rendered illegible. Exporters 
will find that it pays to use machine-cut stencils, with letters at 
least 2 inches high.” 


GREAT NORTHERN NOTES 


The Great Northern has applied to the Commission for 
authority to issue and sell $8,625,000 of 5 per cent equipment 
trust certificates, the proceeds to be applied on the acquisition 
of 58 locomotives and 3,125 freight cars of various types at a 
total cost of $11,527,457.23. The company proposes to sell the 
certificates to the First National Bank of New York at 94 per 
cent of par. It said the Commission, on June 22, had author- 
ized it to issue $60,000,000 of general mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds, but that because the present bond market was so un- 
favorable for the sale of long-term bonds, it deemed it ad- 
visable to finance the purchase of equipment through the sale 
of equipment trust certificates rather than through the sale 
of long-term bonds. 


PEARL RIVER VALLEY NOTES 


The Commission has authorized the Pearl River Valley Rail- 
road Company to issue from time to time not exceeding $54,500 
of unsecured promissory notes in renewal of outstanding notes, 
and not exceeding $42,000 of unsecured promissory notes to be 
sold at not less than par and the proceeds used to retire notes, 


PROPOSED EQUIPMENT NOTES 


The St. Louis, Troy & Eastern Railroad Company has ap- 
plied to the Commission for authority to issue and guarantee 
$280,000 of 6 per cent equipment trust notes in connection with 
the acquisition of 200 coal cars at a cost of $350,200. The cer- 
tificates are to be sold to Stifel Nicolaus Investment Company 
of St. Louis at 96, if the Commission approves. 

The Kansas City Southern has applied for permission to 
guarantee $1,620,000 of 5% per cent equipment trust notes in 
connection with the acquisition of ten locomotives and 500 
freight train cars at a total cost of $2,161,000. The certificates 
have been sold to Ladenburg, Thalmann & Company of New 
York at 97.03, subject to the approval of the Commission. 


DEFICIT CERTIFICATES 


The Commission has certified to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that $23,231.97 is due the Unitah Railway Company, and 
$5,312 the Loranger, Louisiana & Northeastern, under section 
204 of the transportation act. 


Docket of the Commission 





Note, Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel. 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 

September 24—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Disque: 

15006—In the matter of rates, charges, classifications, regulations, 

and practices governing the’ transportation of anthracite coal. 
Sept. 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance Docket 2883—In the matter of the application of the Arkan- 
sas Short Line for a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
authorizing it to construct a line of railroad in Arkansas. 

September 24—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gault: 


14904—-The Griess-Pfleger Tanning Co. vs. Central Railroad Co. of 
New Jersey et al. 


14904 (Sub. 1)—Griess-Pfleger Tanning Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 


ee 24—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Mackley: 
13199—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association et al. vs. Director 
General, Southern Pacific Co. et al. 
1. and S. 1888—Cancellation rule for constructing combination rates 
on forest products, north Pacific coast to eastern destinations, 


September 24—Boston, Mass.—Commissioner Hall and Examiner 


ealey: 
12964—Consolidation of railroads. 
aoe 24—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Fleming 
. & S. 1831—Petroleum, Kansas and Ph 4 me seen to El Paso, Texas, 
“and group. 
September 24—Indlanapolis, Ind.—Examiner Fuller: 
i. 2 + or State Highway Commission vs. Abilene & Southern 
y. et 
14838—Buhner Fertilizer Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
September 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14078—The Chattanooga Mfg. Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al 
14077—Louisville Fire Brick Works vs. Director General, Southern 


Ry. 
14108—Sales Department, Gillican-Chipley Co., Inc., vs. Director 
General, Gulf & Northern R. R. 
14108 (Sub 1) Sales Department, Gillican-Chipley Co., Inc., vs. 
Director General, Angelina & Neches River R. R. 
14677—Louisville Pottery Company vs. Director General. 
September 24—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 


Il, and S. 1890—Transit privileges on trans- continental grain at sta- 
tions on the St, L.-S, F, Ry. 


Sept. 24—Washington, D. C.—Director Mahaffie: 
vunenee Docket 3131—In the matter of the application of the A. C. 
R. R. Co. and L. & N. R. R. Co. for authority to acquire con- 
| F, LA ae = the serene and ‘properties of the C. C. & O. 
BY 32 Cc. & O. Ry. of S. C., and Clinchfield Northern Ry. 


September 25—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Keene: 
1. and S. 1855—Asphalt from New Orleans and related points to points 
in Arkansas. 
September 25—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Gault: 
3107—National Live Stock Exchange vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Sepsemter 25—Gulfport, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 
14854—Gulfport Fertilizer Co. vs. L. & N. 
September 25—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Mackley: 
14558—Booth Kelley Lumber Co. vs. Director General Sou. Pac. Co. 
September 25—Spokane, Wash.—Commissioner Cox and/or Examiner 
ardwell: 
14941—Investigation into the administration of Section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act (per Senate resolution of March 3). 
pate 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
4109—The Board of Trade of Cairo, Ill, vs. A. G. S. R. R, et al. 
43690—The United gonges Coal and Coke Co., Inc., vs. Director Gen- 


eral, Pa. R. t 
14247--Wadhams ‘Oil Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
14247 (Sub. 1)—O’Neil Oil and Paint Co. vs. C. & N. W Ry. et al. 
September 26—Washington, D. C. —Examiner Carter: 
* Il, and S. No. 1910—Elimination routing trans-continental traffic via 
Illinois junctions destined southeastern points. 
Sept. 26—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Sweet: 
Valuation Docket 228—In re tentative valuation of properties of 
Mineral Range R. R. Co. and Hancock & Calumet R Co. 
Valuation Docket 256—In re tentative valuation of property of 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Ry. Co. 
September 26—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 
14890—The Haydite Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
September 26—Chicago, er Gault: 
14! Laona & Northern Ry. vs. & N. W. Ry. 
September 26—Argument at Wosbiambon, BD Cs 
14012—Sewell Valley R. R. Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. 
1 scar Mayer & Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. vet al. 
Sopemaber 26—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Mackley 


The Portland Traffic & Franaportation’ eantetadton vs. Nor. 
Pac. Ry. et al. 
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_ Lumber 100% . Strength 100% 
These illustrations are reproduced from photographs of box tests made under the supervis- 
ion of the United States Department of Agriculture at the Forest Products Laboratories, 
OOD boxes and crates are rec- This visualizes the great strength of 
ognized as the strongest practi- Pioneers as well as their extreme light- 
oc cal containers. A box made of ness — two highly desirable features. 
RY: any other material and in generaluse = Qur box Engineers will be glad to 
| would have failed in this diagonal —_ study your requirements without cost 
sn compression test long before the nailed or inconvenience to you. If you can- 
wooden box did at 957 pounds pressure. not use Pioneer Boxes or Crates they 
: ; may be of help to you in other ways. 
But the Pioneer Wirebound Box, We make all types of wooden ship- 
Ben? using less lumber and weighing one- ping containers. A bulletin on boxing 
a half as much, withstood a pressure of and crating —“General Box Service” 
1783 pounds. —will be sent free upon your request. 
ben: | 
. GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
yia e « . 
™ 500 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Bogalusa, La. 
Brewton, Ala. 
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East St. Louis, Ill. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Houston, Tex. 


Illmo, Mo. i 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


New Orleans, La. 
Pearl River, La. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Winchendon, Mass. 
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14954—The Portland Traffic & Transportation Association vs. Nor. 
Pac, Ry. et al. 
September 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Carter: 
- and S, 1895—Classification ratings on army tractor tanks. 
Sopeee 27—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gault: 
4900—Manufacturers Association of Chicago Heights on behalf of 
American Manganese Steel Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
14962—Manufacturers’ Asso. of Chicago Heights on behalf of Ameri- 
can Manganese Steel Co. vs. P. R. R. et 
September 27—Kansag City, Mo.—BExaminer Flynn: 
14886—Black Steel and Wire Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


September 27—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner McChord: 
14903—Rosser & Fitch et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
September 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: . 
14124—American Hominy Co. vs. Director General. 
13972—Alabama & Mississippi R. R. Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe Ry. et al. 
13655—Grand Rapids Terminal Belt Ry. Co. vs. Pere aMrquette et al. 
Pogtemeer 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pyne: 
* 15050—The Dennis Brothers Lumber & Manufacturing Company, P. 
C. Dennis, Successor vs. Director General. 
September 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
i. and §. 1 and and gravel from stations on C. & W. C. Ry. 
to the southeast. 
Pyeater 28—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Disque: 
* I. and S. No. 1904—Back haul charges on grain, grain products and 
feed transited at Huntington, W. Va. 
Sypenier 28—Washington, D,. C.—Examiner Konigsburg: 
ourth section application 12419—Commodities from and to High 
Rock, High Point and Thomasville, N. C., via the High Point, 
Thomasville & Denton R. K. 
September 28—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Fuller. 
14896—American Strawboard Co. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 


Geptemier 28—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Keene: 
- & §&. 1872 (first supplemental order)—Track storage charges on 
grapes at Boston and East Cambridge, Mass. 
September 28—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner McChord: 
ah ty r+ eeneeen Commission Co. et al. vs. Director General, 
. RR, et al. 

14949—Randall Bros. vs. L. & N. et al. 

14949 (Sub. No. 1)—W. R. Smith vs. L. & N. et al. 

14949 (Sub. No. 2)—T. A. Hinson Coal Co. vs. L. & N et al. 

14949 (Sub. No. 3)—White Coal Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 
14949 (Sub. No. 4)—Fulton Ice & Coal Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 
14930—W. M. Fain Grocery Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 
September 28—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Keene: 

. & S. 1872—Track storage charges on grapes at Boston and East 

Cambride, Mass. 
September 28—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Fleming: 

4870—El Paso Chamber of Commerce vs. Santa Fe et al. 
September 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

4413—Mississippi Railroad Commission et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
5 ey 29—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gault: 
* {. and S. No. 1913—Nitrate of soda, C. L., from Gulf ports to C. 

F. A. territory destinations. 
September eT nent at Washington, D. C. 

I. and S. 1842—Rules, regulations and charges for protective serv- 
ice on perishable freight ap oe covers all suspended items 
except Paragraph H of Rule 200A). 

14456—James W. Person vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co. 

October 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Carter: 
* 1. and S. No. 1900 (first supplemental order)—Naval stores from 
Southern producing points to various destinations. 
October 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 
15100—Depreciation of charges of steam railroad companies. 
October 1—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Keene: 
14996—Borden’s Farm Products Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 


October 1—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Flynn: 
15117—Iola Cement Mills Traffic Asso. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
October 1—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Flynn: 
es are Atlas Portland Cement Co. (of Kansas) vs. A. T. & S. 
. et al. 


October 1—Minneapolis Minn.—Examiner Gault: 
15031—W. P. Devereux Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 


October 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Carter: 
* 1. and S. No, 1900—(second supplemental order)—Naval stroes from 
southern producing points to various destinations. 


October 1—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Gault: 
15014—-Campbell Construction Co. vs. La Crosse & Southeastern et al. 
15014 (Sub. No. 1)—Campbell Construction Co, vs. La Crosse & 

Southeastern et al. 

14933—-Campbell Construction Co. vs. La Crosse & Southeastern. 
14946—Vye Grain Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 

October 1—Topeka, Kans.—Examiner Flynn: 
14801—Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
14911—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. &'S. F. et al. 


October 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Carter: 
1, and S. No. 1 Naval stores from southern producing points 
to various destinations. 

Portions of fourth section applications No. 2174 and others deal- 
ing with rates on naval stores from =— in Mississippi Valley 
and southeastern territories to the Ohio and Mississippi River 
crossings and other points involved. 

October 1—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 
1. and S. No, 1898 (and first supplemental order)—Coal from Ten- 
nessee Railroad stations to interstate points. 
October 1—Austin, Texas—Examiner Keeler: 
13518—Federal Grain Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
14927—Oklahoma Millers’ Asso. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
— oe Commission of Oklahoma vs. Abilene & South- 
ern et a 

Fourth section application 671 of F. A. Leland (grain, grain 
products, etc., between points in Oklahoma and points in Texas). 

Fourth section application 12291 of F. A. Lland (grain, grain 
products, etc., between points in Oklahoma and points in Texas). 

October 1—Douglas, Ariz.—Examiner Fleming: 
11783—Traffic Bureau of the Douglas Chamber of Commerce and 
Mines et al. vs. Director General, Arizona Eastern et al. 
October 1—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Fuller: 
14709—Ayrshire Coal Co. vs. Sou. Ry. 
October 1—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mackley: 
14814—United Commercial Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
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14467—Hercules Powder Co. vs. Director General, Bingham & Gar. 
field Ry. 


October 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marchand: 
Valuation Docket No. 279—In re tentative valuation of the property 
of Muscatine, Burlnigton & Southern Railroad Company. 


October 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: _ 
Val. Dkt. No. 83—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad Company. 
October 2—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Keene: 
* 1. and S. No, 1905—(first supplemental order)—Minimum weight on 
coal tar from defined territories to southwestern destinations. 


October 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pyne: 
14836—Union Sulphur Co. vs. Texas & New Orleans R. R. Co. et al. 
October 2—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Keene: 
1. and S. 19095—Minimum weight on coal tar from defined territories 
to southwestern destinations, 
October 2—Douglass, Ariz.—Examiner Fleming: 
14958—Buxton-Smith Co. vs. El P. & S. W. R. R. et al. 


October 3.—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

13713—The C. Reiss Coal Co. vs. P. M., Director General et al. 
October 3—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Hillyer. 
* 14981—Armour & Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
* 14771—John Morrell & Company et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
* 14771 (Sub. No. 1)—Swift & Company et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
* 14771 (Sub. No. 2)—Wilson & Company et al vs. N. Y. C. et al 

bos ts a a en Slaughterer’s Traffic Association 

. R. et al. 


October 3—Orlando, Fla.—Examiner mange: 
1. and S. 1878—Refrigeration charges, Florida, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
cania and West Virginia to interstate destinations. (Increased 
charges from Florida territory.) 


October 3—Denver, Colo.—Director Mahaffie: ' 

Finance docket 3169—In the matter of the application of the D. & R. 
G. W. R. R. Co. for authority, among other things, to issue securi- 
ties and assume obligations. 

October 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: . 

1. and S. No. 1782—Proportional class rates between Upper Mis- 
sissippi River crossings and points in Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri 
and South Dakota. 

October 4—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Keene: 

1. and S. 1903—Petroleum oils from Philadelphia to Swedeland, Pa., 

and intermediate points. 


October 4—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gault: 
1. and S. 1908—Terminal allowance to the St. Louis Coke & Iron 
Company at Cochem, IIl. 
* | and S. No. 1908—(first supplemental order)—Terminal allowance 
to the St. Louis Coke & Iron Company at Cochem, Il, 


October 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Il. and S, 1851—Loading and unloading live stock at Chicago, Ill. 


October 4—Omaha, Nebr.—Examiner Flynn: 
14953—A. B. A. Oil Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


October 5—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gault: 

* 1, and S. No. 1915—Cancellation of rates on brick and drain tile 
from St. Louis, Mo., to C. St. P. M. & O. Nebraska stations. 

October 5—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Flynn: 

* 1, and S. 1902—Corn from C. & N. W. stas. in Mo. River group to 
Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah. 


October 6—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Flynn: 
15002—Crowell Lumber & Grain Co. vs. Director General. 
October 5—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Fleming: 
14637—-State of Arizona, ex rel. Arizona Corporation Commission vs. 
Ariz, Eastern R. R. et al 


14817—State of Arizona ex rel. Arizona Corporation Commission vs. 
“Ariz, Eastern R. R. et al. 


October 6—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Fleming: 
12539—Arizona Packing Company vs. Director General, 
Eastern. 

October 6—Cairo, Ill.—Examiner Gault: 

l. and S. No. 1897—Minimum weight on silica from southern Illinois 
to eastern destinations. 

October 8—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mahaffie: 

* Finance No. 3169—In the matter of the application of the D. & R. 
G. W. R. R. for authority, among other things, to issue securities 
and assume obligations. 

October 8—Miami, Fla.—Examiner Disque: 

* 15049 (and Sub. No. 1)—Miami Traffic Association vs. Florida East 
Coast Ry. et al. 


October 8—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Oliver: 

I. and S. No. 1885 (and first and second supplemental orders)—Brick 
= clay products from, to and between points in Southern terti- 
ory. 

Portions of fourth section application No. 12407, filed by J. H 
Glenn, and others, concerning rates on brick and clay products 
from, to and between points in territory on and east of the Mis- 
sissippi River on, and south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, als0 
to and from St. Louis, Mo., and related points. 


October 8—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner ~~ 
14928—Headington and Hedenburgh vs. Director General. 


October 8—Evansville, Ind.—Examiner Fuller: 
14857—J. Woolley Coal Company et al. vs. Southern Ry. 


October 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 
Val. Dkt. No. 235—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
the Virginian Railway Company and the Virginian Terminal Rail- 


way Company. 


October 8—Cairo, Ill.—Examiner Gault: ‘ 
* 2 S. No, 1914—Green salted hides from Laurel, Miss., to Cair®, 
14867—Cairo Hide & Fur Company vs. Gulf & Ship Island R. R. et al. 
Portions of fourth section applications Nos. 484, 4948 and 2045, 
filed by Gulf & Ship Island R. R., N. O, M. & C. R. R, and ii 
Cent. R. R., respectively, concerning green salted hides from 
Mobile, Ala., to Cairo, Il. 
October 10—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Keeler: : . 
1. and S. 1876—and first supplement order—Varnish, Chicago, Mem 

phis and St. Louis to Texas. 

October 10—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Flynn: | 
15000—Sioux Falls Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. Santa Fe et 4. 
October 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: . 
13273—In the matter of interstate and intrastate rates for the tran 

portation of ordinary live stock, C. L., from points in Nebrev 
to Omaha, and South Omaha, Nebr. in their relation to rates 
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SANNA AANA 


Our stock of 
TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT FORMS 


is now complete 


F you are not already making use of 
printed forms for filing claims, order- 
ing cars, etc., you should begin now to take 
advantage of the savings in time, labor and 
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= 

money they afford. = 
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Below is a partial list of those we are pre- 
pared to ship, in any quantity, at a mo- 
ment’s notice. A complete list and a 


schedule of prices will be gladly sent on 
request. 


A neat folder containing samples is also 
yours for the asking. 


Bills of Lading Overcharge Claim Forms 

Car Order Forms Loss and Damage Claim Forms 
Car Record Sheets Express Claim Forms 

Bonds of Indemnity Claim Record Forms 

Freight Receipt Copies Claim Tracer Forms 


Ask especially about our new loose-leaf car record book—a complete 
record of 24 cars for one cent 
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the same commodity, C. L., from points in Nebraska to Kansas 
City and St. Joseph, Mo., and Sioux City, Ia. 
October 10—Washington, D. C.: : 

Ex Parte 85. In the matter of accounting for investment in road 
and equipment with regard to the determination of the amount to 
be charged to balance sheet account 701 of (1) the Chi. & Eastern 
Illinois Railway Company, (2) Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway 
Company, (3) and, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company. 

October 11—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Koch: 
* 1. and S. No. 1911—Cancellation interstate classification rating on 
empty wooden barrels. 
October 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Fourth section application 12278—Paper and paper articles from 
Wisconsin. Minnesota, Michigan and Canada, to New Orleans, La. 
14253—Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. et al. vs. P. & R. et al. 
October 11—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Keeler: 
a 5 ee ca Commission of Oklahoma vs.. Abilene & South- 
ern et.al. : 

Fourth section applicatiors 671 and 12291 of F. A. Leland (grain, 
_— ete., between points in Oklahoma and points in 

exas). 

13518—Federal Grain Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
14927—Oklahoma Millers’ Asso. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
October 12—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Koch: 
* 1, and S. No, 1916—Roofing and paving material between South 
Texas points and points in Louisiana, Mississippi river crossings 
and defined territories. 


October 12—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Fuller: 
* 1. and S. No. 1912—Canned goods from Princeton, Ind., to Evans- 
ville, Ind., and other C. F. A. points. 


October 12—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Fleming: 

* Fourth Section Application No, 12374—Filed by F. W. Gomph, asking 
for authority to establish via all rail routes rates of 71 cents per 
100 lbs. to San Francisco and Oakland, Calif., and 87 cents to Los 
Angeles, Calif., on canned vegetables, minimum weight 60,000 lbs. 
from Bozeman, Stevensville and Hamilton, Mont. 

October 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

11911—General Electric Company vs. Director-General, N. Y. C. 


et al. 
12479—American pow Co. et al. vs. Director-General, B. 


& O. R. R. et al. 
12479-Sub. No. 1—Frank A. Scott and J. O. Eaton, Receivers from 
Standard Parts Company vs. Director-General, B. & O. R. R. et al. 
13122—Firestone Tire & Rubber Company vs. P. R. R. 
12278—Post Bros. Tile Co. vs. Director General, St. L.-S. F. et al. 


October 12—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Koch: 

Fourth Section Application No. 12442, filed by F. A. Leland, 
asking for authority to establish rates on roofing material from 
St. Louis territory to points known as the Beaumont-Galveston- 
Houston-Orange groups. 

Portions of Fourth Section Application 701, filed by F. A. Le- 
land jointly with J. F. Tucker, asking for authority to continue 
rates on roofing material from defined territories, to Houston and 
Galveston, Tex., and points grouped therewith. 


October 12—Atlanta, Ga.—Commissioner Cox and/or Examiner Bard- 


well: 
14941—Investigation into the administration of Section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act (per Senate resolution of March 38). 


October 15—Galveston, Texas—Examiner Koch: 

* 15105—The Galveston Export Company vs. Texarkana & Ft. Smith 
Ry. et al. 

October 15—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Fleming: 


* 15137—California Growers’ and Shippers’ Protective League vs. Sou. 
Pac. et al. 


October 15—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Steer: 


* 11836—Wichita Board of Commerce et al. vs. Santa Fe, Director 
General, et al. 


* 15103—The Golden Rule Refining Company vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. 


October 15—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Flynn: 
15029—Des Moines Board of Trade et al. vs. Des Moines & Central 
Iowa et al. 
October 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


14422—Texas Chamber of Commerce, et al. vs. Director General, A. 
T. & S. F. et al. 


13462—Aunt Jemima Mills Co. vs. Director General, C. B. & Q. et al. 
* 14829—American Linseed Company vs. Erie R. R. 
October 15—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Mackley: 


14721i—-State of Utah vs. Bamberger Electric Railroad Co., Director 
General, et al. 


14721 (Sub. 1)—Union Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 


October 15—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Cox and/or Examiner 
Bardwell: 


14941—Investigation into the administration of Section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act (per Senate resolution of March 3). 
October 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 
Val. Dkt. No. 165—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Baltimore and Sparrow’s Point Railroad Company. 


October 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14576—White Star Line vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
13606—The Larrowe Milling Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 


CYRUS B. STAFFORD 


Attorney at Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Special attention to matters before Interstate 
Commerce and State Commissions 
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October 17—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Koch: 
* 14976—Edgar L. Pearson & Co. vs, St. L. B. & M. Ry. et al. 
* 15025—Humble Oil & Refining Company vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. et al, 


October 17—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Flynn: 


1. and S, 1896—Proportional commodity rates between upper Mis. 


sissippi river crossings and points west thereof. 
October 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14212—Armour & Co. vs. P. R. R. 
14240—Armour & Co. vs. D. L. & W. 
14248—M. Bortz Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
13698—Thomas Madden, Son & Co. vs. Director General, C. & O. et a, 
October 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 
Val. Dkt. No. 306—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
Knoxville, Sevierville & Eastern Railway. 
October 17—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Keeler: - 
1. and S. 1891—Concentration charges on_ cotton at Memphis, East 
St. Louis and points in Arkansas and Missouri, etc. 
October 18—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Steer: 
* 15026—Oklahoma Millers’ League vs. Ala. & Miss. R. R. et al. 
Portions of fourth section_application No. 672, filed by F, a, 
Leland, concerning grain and grain products from points in Pap 
Handle of Texas to destinations in Louisiana on and west of 
the Mississippi River. 
October 18—Columbia, S. C.—Examiner Disque: 
* 15019—Southern Petroleum Jobbers Association et al vs. Abilene & 
Southern Ry. et al. 


October 18—Houston, Texas—Examiner Koch: 
* 15075—The Texas Company vs. Santa Fe et al. 


October 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14167—C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. vs. U. P. et al. 
13806—Meyer Vasquez Produce Co. vs. Director General. 
14087—Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. et al, 
October 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelly: 
Val. Dkt. No. 309—In re tentative valuation of the property of Lake 
Tahoe Railway & Transportation Company. 
October 19—Houston, Texas—Examiner Koch: 
* 15097—Houston Packing Company vs. Boston & Maine R. R. et al. 
October 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14019—The Davis Fire Brick Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
14249—Chicago Retort & Fire Brick Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
October 19—Colorado Springs, Colo.—Examiner Mackley: 
14847—The Pikes Peak Co-operative Lettuce & Produce Growers 
Ass’n. vs. Midland Terminal Ry. et al. 
14847 (Sub. No. 1)—The Pikes Peak Co-operative Lettuce & Produce 
Growers Ass’n. vs. Midland Terminal Ry. et al. 
October 19—Shreveport, La.—Examiner Keeler: 
1. and S. 1877—Minimum class rates from Atlantic seaboard to Ar 
kansas and Louisiana. 
October 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 
Val. Dkt. No. 288—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Washington, Idaho & Montana Railway. 
October 20—Houston, Texas—Examiner Koch: 
* 15124—Stauffer Chemical Company of Texas vs. Houston & Brazos 
Valley Ry. et al. 
October 20—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Fleming: 
* 15052—American National Live Stock Association et al. vs. Oregon- 
Washington R. R. & Nav. Co. et al. 


October 20—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner Disque: 
* — Manufacturing Company et al. vs. 
eral. 


October 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
13903—The Bay City Transportation Asso. vs. Director General ani 
Michigan Central. 


13111—The Kneeland Bigelow Co. et al. vs. Michigan Central. 
October 22—Dallas, Texas—Examiner Koch: 
* 15046—Southern Fountain & Fixture Manufacturing Company et al 
vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 
* 15126—Southern Products Company vs. 
andria & Western Ry. et al. 


October 22—Santa Fe, N. M.—Examiner Steer: 

* a oa Corporation Commission of New Mexico et al. vs. Santa 
Fe et al. 

* 15079—Hunter Brothers Mercantile Co. et al. vs. American Ry. Es 
press Co. 

October 22—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Disque: 

* 14877—Southern Transportation Company et al. vs. N. & W. Ry. etal 

October 22—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Fleming: 

* 15078—Bissinger & Company vs. Great Northern Ry. et al. 

October 22—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Hillyer. 

* 14981—Armour & Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

*14771—John Morrell & Company et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 

* 14771 (Sub. No. 1)—Swift & Company et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 

* 14771 (Sub, No. 2)—Wilson & Company et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 

October 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

13799—Transcontinental Oil Co. vs. M. K. & T. et al. 


October 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelly: 
Val Dkt. No. 310—In re tentative valuation of the property # 
Virginia & Southwestern Railway Company. dl 
Val. Dkt. No. 216—In re tentative valuation of the property 
Northern Alabama Railway Company. 
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NEW ORLEAN 


(Second Port, U. S. A.) 
| NO CON GESTION—NO DELAY 


It should be borne in mind when planning for the movement of Fall and Winter shipments that 


THIS PORT IS OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


That the port facilities for handling 


GRAIN 
COTTON 


and all classes of 


MERCHANDISE 


are unsurpassed 





Nearly 100 Steamship Lines 
and Ten Trunk Line Railroads serve the 
PORT of NEW ORLEANS 


For further information address 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 


(An Agency of the State of Louisiana) 
New Orleans, La. | 
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“Take the shortest cut to 


“Your consuming Markets 


a ’ We BRIDGE THE GAP 
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_—— a You will recognize these cities with their dependent territories 
( , ) }) as being logical centers in which to carry spot stocks, to be sent AG 
( ): ( @ J there at carload rates and be readily accessible to your local cus- Gy i) oo 2) 
a, tomers when they want your product, or available for prompt less- 

- carload reshipment to your clientele in adjacent towns. 


You will save your company Time and Money in thus dis- 
tributing in and through these circled cities. 


In each city is a dependable warehouse facility of the Penn- 
sylvania System, providing a modern storage and distributing 
establishment with up-to-date methods, reasonable non-discrimina- 
tory rates, and unsurpassed service. Negotiable receipts are issued 
and low insurance rates are procurable. 


Carrying stocks in these thoroughly reliable facilities will 
please your trade in the territories served by these circled cities 
and minimize your traffic costs. 


Consign your cars in care of the warehouses listed below and 
enjoy modern storage and distributing service par excellence. 
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EUROPEAN ‘SERVICE 


United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile, Pensacola and Gulfport to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
Ghent, Havre, Bordeaux and other French Atlantic ports. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS SERVICE 


Regular Service, United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile to Kingston, Jamaica; Port au Prince, Haiti; San Domingo City; San Juan, Porto 
Rico; Guadeloupe; Martinique; Barbados and Trinidad. Also North Coast of South America 
and Curacao as sufficient cargo offers. 





ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 1217 Pierce Building 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager 


KANSAS CITY OFFICE: 1040 New York Life Building 
A. J. FORD, Manager 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES: W. E. HEDGER-JENKS CO., Inc. 
25 Beaver Street 
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The San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railway Co. 
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Making close connection with the Freight Service on all principal lines with which we connect; 
our service is unexcelled with through fast freight trains for carload and package freight making the 
time between terminals shown below, also to Mexico via Laredo. 








List of Direct Connecting Rail Lines. 
Aransas Harbor Terminal Railway 
Fredericksburg & Northern Ry. 

Gulf Coast Lines 

Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
International & Great Northern Ry. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 

Southern Pacific Lines 


Houston San Antonio | Corpus Christi 


louston 
San Antoni 




















324 
23 6 18% hrs. a 
Below is approximate service in days from following cities and River Crossings: 















__Wace__|__Housten__|_ San Antegio_| Corpus Christi| _Alice___ San Antonio. Uvalde & Gulf R. R. 
sini 4 days 344 days S14 Gays s¥4 days San Antonio Southern Ry. 
weer 332 < 332 Ha St. Louis Southwestern Ry. (Cotton Belt) 
Sdays «| 3% “ - 2 a — Sugar Land R 











Proportionate service to above is rendered to all intermediate points. 


y- 
Trinity & Brazos Valley Ry. 
Texas Mexican Ry. 
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A quality of service that holds patrons is the hall-mark of action 

a successful railroad. Safety, certainty, promptness and resol 
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economy of transport are duties the Operating Department 


must fulfill to keep faith with the public and stockholders. 7 
Sever 


The SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES hold these ideals bisa 
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servation of fuel, and last but not least, of an esprit de 
corps among employees unsurpassed. 
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